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MEMORIAL DAY 
ISSUE 
LADY ASTOR 


WRITES A MESSAGE 
TO AMERICAN WOMEN 
IN THIS ISSUE 


FAMOUS FICTION HEROINES 
—BELINDA— 

The Fourth of a Series Being Painted 

by Neysa McMein — — See page 32 
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The delicate grainings of prized jasper 
stone, the soft brown blends of sunlit 
heather— bere is fresh, modern beauty 
for the floors of your home. It is a 
beauty, too, approved by critical deco- 
rators for every type of interior 


ANY women like the floors in 
their homes to be of one color 
tone throughout. They want something 
modern, something truly decorative. 
And they seek floors that will look 
equally effective in dining-room, living- 
room, and bedroom. A difficult task 
unless they have seen a floor like 
that in the living-room above. 

Brown Jaspé, it is called. To both 
the eye and the touch, this modern 
floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum is unlike 
any of the old-type floors you might 
think of. It is as smooth as a table-top, 
to begin with. The eye detects no cracks, 
no gaping seams. Yet this one-piece 
floor of brown Jaspé actually has the 
appearance of a rich, softly textured 
surface. 

To this unusual “jasper” effect have 
been added the mellow blends of 
heather brown. The result is a color 
tone that harmonizes in good taste with 
almost every type of room decoration. 
Skilled decorators have chosen it as a 
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Brown Jaspé 


a floor of correct color for 
every room in your house 


correct floor color for upstairs suites, 
libraries, solariums, living-rooms. And 
home-owners find that their floors of 
Armstrong’s Brown Jaspé Linoleum 
have that feeling and appearance of 
quality which instantly wins the ap- 
proval of their most critical friends. 
Such floors are “cemented in place” 
over heavy builders’ deadening felt. 
This means byi/t in to last as long as the 


doors, windows, and woodwork —a 
permanent beauty that never needs re- 
newing. 

How are floors of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum cleaned? With much less effort 
and time than other floors require, for 
all these modern Armstrong Floors ever 
need is a waxing and polishing once 
or twice a year, and a dry-mopping on 
cleaning days. 


Armstrongs Linoleum 
for every floor in the house 


This attractive 
design in Arm- 
strong’s Marble 
Inlaid Linoleum, 
No. 79, will add 
an effect of spa- 
ciousness to your 
entrance hall. 





An inexpensive 
but long-wearing 
design in Arm- 
strong’s Printed 
Linoleum, No. 
8322. Ideal for an 
attic bedroom or 
maid’s room. 


JASPE ~ 


This Brown Jaspé Linoleum, pattern No. 17, makes a 

colorful floor of pleasing good taste for any room of your 

house. It satisfies the woman who wants something differ- 

ent, yet who desires her floors to meet with the hearty ap- 
proval of her most fastidious guest. 


7 7 7 


You wonder, ‘What does all this up- 
to-date floor beauty, comfort, and clean- 
ing ease cost?” Surprisingly little when 
your Armstrong Floor is installed; 
nothing at all as the years roll by. 

Your local department, furniture, or 
linoleum store merchant will show you 
Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum in two 
tones of brown. There you will also 
see Jaspé effects in green, blue, and 
gray, as well as scores of other new 
floor designs in Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
Just tell the merchant the size of the 
room you want refloored. He will give 
you the exact price of installing as a 
permanent, built-in floor any pattern 
you select. 


Hazel Dell Brown will help you 


Our decorator, Hazel Dell Brown, has written 
a new 24-page book, “The Attractive Home 
—How to Plan Its Decoration.” In this book 
she tells you how to plan interior decoration 
step by step. Different types of well-planned 
rooms, special color scheme set-ups, ad the 
new Armstrong floor designs are illustrated 
in full color. This book also contains a special 
“Decorator’s Data Sheet” and an offer 0 
Mrs. Brown’s free, personal service. It will 
be sent to anyone for 10 cents (in Canada, 
20c). Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 2655 Virginia Avenue, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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“Pink Tooth Brush” i 


isa protest 


from over-coddled gums 


Our gums are soft—sometimes they bleed—for their health 
has been impaired by lack of stimulation from our food 


Hive you ever noticed as you brush your 
teeth, a tinge of pihk upon the bristles 
of your brush? 

If you have, it is a sign that your gums need 
your immediate attention. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that you have pyorrhea, but it 
certainly does indicate that you should at once 
begin to look after the health of your gums. 


Why gum troubles 
are 50 prevalent today 


Most cases of “‘pink tooth brush’’ and other 
troubles of the gums can be traced to a dormant 
condition of the gum tissue, to a lack of exer- 
cise and of stimulation. 

Our diet is soft and creamy, we eat too 
quickly. Our teeth and gums do not get enough 
rough, hard chewing that coarser fare gives. 


And circulation: within the gums walls 
becomes sluggish and slow. The gingi- 
val tissues lose their tone, they grow soft 
and tender to the brush. They bleed—the 
first warning of more serious troubles 
to come—of gingivitis—Vincent’s in- 
fection or even, perhaps, the dread 
pyorrhea. ¢ 

To change the culinary habits of our ¢-™ 
households is a task too radical to at- *” 
tempt. Servants would leave. Guests 
might not enjoy it. 


How Ipana and massage repair 


the damage soft food does 


But it is simple, as any dentist will inform 
you, to keep the gums in health. 


Massage is one great aid. Ipana Tooth Paste 

















A quiet dinner at home, a formal party, a hurried luncheon—wherever or whenever we dine our food is soft, over-refined, 
stripped of its roughage and fibre. Small wonder that gums grow soft and tender—prey to a long list of troubles. This page 
explains the simple method dentists recommend to offset the lack in our diet, and to keep teeth and gums in health. 


—— moth emane 


—made by the makers Sal pee 
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is another. 
‘eicsidliadon takes but a minute morning and 
night and helps to restore the normal circula- 
tion, to relieve congestion and to bring the 
gums back to a healthy state. 


A gentle 


As one authority says: 


“The instant the gums are brushed properly the 
blood starts to flow more rapidly and a new life 
and color make their appearance.” * 


And this frictionizing, or massage, is all the 
better if Ipana Tooth Paste is the agent. For 
Ipana contains ziratol, an antiseptic and hemo- 
static known and used by the dental profession 
for many years. This ziratol content gives 
Ipana its remarkable power to aid the massage 
in toning the gums and in rendering them firm, 
sound and more resistant to infection. 


Make a full-tube trial of Ipana 


The coupon in the corner will bring you a ten- 
day tube—enough to acquaint you with Ipana’s 
delicious flavor and its unexcelled cleansing and 
oer properties. Indeed, thousands use it 
or these virtues alone. 


But the full-size tube from the drug store, 
providing more than a hundred brushings, 
makes a fairer and more thorough test of its 
good effects on your gums. So give Ipana the 
full 30 days’ trial and see if you, too, do not 
decide that this is the tooth paste you want to 
use for the rest of your life. 


* From a standard text-book on preventive dentistry 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E 57 
73 West Sureet, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed 
is a, Btn cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and 
mailing 
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at these low prices 


The COACH - - - $595 
The COUPE - - - $625 
The SEDAN - - - $695 
The Sport CABRIOLET $715 
The LANDAU - * $7 45 
The TOURING - - $5 25 
The ROADSTER - - $525 


1-Ton Truck {Chassis Only} - $495 
¥4-Ton Truck {Chassis Only} - $395 


Balloon tires standard equipment on 
all models. Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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SEDAN 


in Chevrolet History 


A masterly example of the coachmakers’ art, 
the Chevrolet Sedan, with its Body by Fisher, 
reveals a distinction characteristic of the cost- 
liest custom-built creations. It is literally true 
that no four-door enclosed car, priced so low, 
ever exhibited such sheer beauty of line and 
color or such flawlessly executed details. Visit 
the nearest Chevrolet dealer. You need only 
to see this new and supremely beautiful sedan 
with its host of mechanical improvements, to 


realize what an amazing value it represents. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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AND THIS IS THE EXTRA-CARE THEY 
NEED, ACCORDING TO A FAMOUS SHOP 


‘ O you sell any of these stockings?” we marveled, 

as the manager of a famous Fifth Avenue shop 
recently showed us hosiery priced at $50, $150, $250, 
$500 a pair! “Do women really wear them and wash 
them like other stockings?” 

“We do sell them,” he affirmed. “ And they are worn 
and washed too. Of course, they need special care.” 

Those almost magical silken treasures! Spun of the 
clearest silk. Enriched with inserts of frost-like lace 
upon which a woman in France had worked for nearly 
a year. Flawless and delicate—they seemed designed 
for only fairy-tale princesses. 

And the special care? 

The most gentle handling, said the manager, and 
cleansing in the mildest possible cool suds. He sug- 
gested Ivory. 

Your own stockings need the same safe care! 

Ivory was recommended for these rare stockings be- 


- 


Ivory is kind to 
everything it touches 


IVORY FLAKES IS 
PURE IVORY SOAP 


cause Ivory is pure, mild, gentle. For the same reasons 
it is recommended everywhere by manufacturers and 
salespeople of all kinds of fine hosiery. For actually, 
whether stockings cost $2 or $500, the silk of which they 
are fashioned is amazingly sensitive. It is quickly in- 
jured by hot water, perspiration, and by soaps which 
are not-quite-safe. 


For longest wear, all silk stockings should be washed 
after every wearing. And the soap should be the purest: 
otherwise, such frequent cleansing with even a slightly 
harsh soap weakens the silken fibers. 


Ivory, of course, is so pure and safe that’ doctors 
everywhere recommend it to bathe tiny new babies. 
Naturally, it is safe for any fabric which pure water 
will not harm. With an Ivory cleansing after every 
wearing you can be sure that your own stockings will 
wear their longest—for Ivory gives to all delicate silks 
the extra-protection of a-fine face soap. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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BEES BY LADY ASTOR, M.P. 33%X 


NE of the greatest novels 

in the world is called 

War and Peace. When I 
read it as a girl I looked on wars 
as remote, unthinkable things 
among civilized peoples, but they 
are neither remote nor unthink- 
able; they are even certain un- 
less people begin to think very 
seriously about the whole ques- 
tion of war. I know the world is 


The women of the world, will be responsible for 
the next war—if there is one—writes Lady Astor in 
this great message commemorating the tenth an- 
niversary of America’s entry into the world war on 


April 7, 1917. 


ten years after that war ended 
the South was not represented in 
the government of the country, 
for no one could call the carpet- 
baggers from the North repre- 
sentatives of the South. It took 
ten years to make simple Anglo- 
Saxon people see reason together. 
Think how much longer it should 
take European countries to get 
together with their different cus- 





full of people who do not want 





= toms, religions, laws, outlook and ‘ 








war, but what we want and 
what we get are often worlds 
apart. 

Not many people in Europe 
wanted war in 1914 and there 
were some who had realized that 
it would come unless something 
definite were done to prevent it. 
I remember very well an old 
Scottish friend of mine, a man 
ninety years old, warning me in 
1912 as we sat on the peaceful 
terrace of his home overlooking 
the North Sea, that across that 
sea the Germans would come 
and that England would not be 
prepared. I thought at the time: 
“Young men see visions and old 
men dream dreams.” But the 
young men were not seeing vi- 
sions in those days nor the old 
dreaming dreams. War there was 
and war there will be unless we 
make it impossible. 

Mercifully it looks as if war 
were making itself impossible; 
nations are finding that it does 
not bring peace and that there 
are no victors in a modern war. 
Perhaps these facts will put a 
stop to warfare, for people gen- 
erally fight to win and few men 
nowadays fight for the mere fun 
of it. No one could like fighting 

































































languages. Yet here is Europe 
striving hard to form a League 
which will protect her against 
war. 

Her striving has not been in 
vain for today Europe has a 
League with Germany in it—no 
small achievement—only a short 
eight years after the Great War. 
Compare this with Europe after 
the War of 1870. Then the coun- 
tries of Europe ranged them- 
selves into two military groups, 
which obviously anticipated an- 
other war. Today within eight 
years of the ending of a far 
fiercer conflict ail Europe (ex- 
cept Russia) and most of the 
world’s great powers outside Eu- 
rope are endeavoring by member- 
ship in one union to prevent a 
future war. We have passed from 
entangling alliances to one dis- 
entangling alliance. It is no use 
for America to make a bugbear of 
Europe. It may flatter a country 
to tell it how bad another coun- 
try is, but it is not the way to 
peace, and it is peace we want. 

Consider what the League of 
Nations has done and is doing. 
Take the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. True it has not yet suc- 
ceeded but it has not failed. Nor 











need it fail—not if the women of 








under modern conditions. It is not 














the different countries determine 





much sport to oppose an enemy 
you cannot see, or to be bombed 
from the clouds or gassed. All 
this I have seen men endure 
but what they went through 
during the Great War is nothing 
to the horrors we may expect in 
the next conflict; or to what the 
women who wait and watch have 
always to endure. It is so much 
easier for a woman to suffer her- 
self than to see her child suffer; that is why I am 
hoping women will soon start thinking quite 
clearly about the question of war. Thinking is, of 
course, the hardest thing we have to do; that is 
why so few people do it: I never try to think 
without discovering a dozen other things that I 
try to convince myself I ought to be doing and 
in this I suppose I am like many other women. 
We all know what a Christian should be like 
and how a Christian should act. It is no use my 
saying that a Christian people would stop a war. 
A really Christian people would not have to stop 
a war. Their consciousness would be lifted out of 
such gross materialism. But let us try to think 
what a people who profess Christianity should do 
about this question of war. It is no use approach- 
ing it with the declaration that we are ready to 
turn the other cheek. That would not be honest. 


Portrait by Dorothy Wilding © 


LADY ASTOR, M.P. 


Let us try to be both honest and practical; so let me write 
about some practical steps for stopping war, for practical 
steps, perhaps even to end war, are being taken in Europe 
today. 

a is suspicious because Europe is taking so long to 
settle down after the war. When I get discouraged about the 
European situation, I remember our own situation after the 
Civil War. It was a family war. We spoke the same language ; 
we all had the same form of government and laws, and a 
great many of us had the same common ancestors. Yet for 


and vote that it shall not! Re- 
member nations arm through 
fear. But the more the other 
countries of the world do as we 
did at the Washington Confer- 
ence of 1922, the less will the 
small countries have to fear. By 
“we” I mean chiefly the British 
Commonwealth and America! 
Britain willingly surrendered her 
long and illustrious ruling of the waves; America, 
growing strong and wealthy beyond the dreams 
of avarice, refused to use her great power to build 
up a navy superior to Britain’s. Truly both coun- 
tries may be proud of their common sense and of 
what this action accomplished for the welfare of 
humanity. 

At the Washington Conference a new world 
policy was founded. It is as important as the 
League of Nations and must be continued and 
expanded. President Coolidge’s action in suspend- 
ing what might be considered a new naval com- 
petition proves how genuinely he desires peace 
based on small armies and navies. Great Britain 
naturally longs for peace. Her social expansion 
is crippled by heavy taxation. America is supposed 
to be overtaxed and overburdened in spite of her 
increased prosperity. Every [Turn to page 133] 
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..And I to my pledged word am true, 


shall not fail that rendezvous” 


xs BY LAURENCE STALLINGS 3&2 


EAR HARRY: 
On chance that you 
do not remember, let 


me remind you that I was 
the lad you were to meet in 
Cairo, on April 6, 1927. Not 
that either of us had ever 
visited Cairo. But the city 
sounded romantic as a place- 
name, for the promise was 
made before the day of Luxor 
tourists eager to pull King 
Tut to tatters. The meeting 
place was to be Shepheard’s 
hotel. This, you may recall, 
was a piece of swank. In any 
story of the East, the British 
army officer inevitably meets 
the dangerous lady at Shep- 
heard’s. 

The time of our meeting 
was chosen for ten years after 
our entry into the war. In 
case you cannot recall which 
war, I remind you that it 
was a “world war” and the 
battlefields were in Northern 
France for the most part 
Thus we were to meet at Cairo ten 
years after, each scarred from many 
moving accidents twixt flood and 
field. For, at the time of our pact, we were agreed that wars 
and rumors of wars were to attend us where we went, and 
we were to know the services of many armies and remember 
the echoes of many a parade ground cadence of marching 
feet. War as an ancient and lovely thing, filled with rough 
humors and gallant sacrifices, valiant men and _ yielding 
women. 


No one has done as much as Laurence Stallings to destroy the false glamor and 
the bitter vanity of war. ‘What Price Glory?’’, “‘Plumes’’ and even ‘‘The Big 
Parade”’ were sardonic commentaries upon the futile hatreds of human kind. 
But in this article, which marks the tenth anniversary of America’s entrance 
into the World War, Laurence Stallings—once Captain Stallings of the United 
States Marine Corps — discloses that there is even in war a glory which can 
never tarnish, a dignity and a grandeur which cannot fade—but this dignity 
and this grandeur, he would have us know, are to be sought not in the fanfare 
of military triumphs but in the unchanging and unchangeable human heart, 
tender, courageous, restrained. These words of his are written to a brother 
officer, whom Stallings was to have met on this tenth anniversary. So might a 
hero of Homer have addressed a comrade fallen on the plains of windy Troy; 


so might he have kept his rendezvous. 





We had first met walking down the road from a railway 
station one chilly morning. We were both in khaki, if you 
recall, for we were from sub-tropic regions. Both had on 
duty belts, and fell into step over a discussion as to whether 
we should wear swords when reporting to the general com- 
manding. Neither had ever reported to a general. It was 
very exciting. We strode in smartly, minus the swords, 
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saluted the officer of the’ day 

and were escorted into the 

Presence. We were filled with 

a sense of physical attainment, 

of bodily well-being. We had 

been trained down fine. I re- 

call that, on the way to the 

general’s quarters, we both 

discovered that each was 

twenty pounds lighter than 

football weight, which we 

had regarded as the pink itself. 

You had a disfiguring scar on 

your right cheek, a relic of 

high school hockey. One of 

the things you said you ex- 

pected to lie about romanti- 

cally in after years was this 

scar. Whenever some trem- 

bling girl would ask if this 

too was a scar from one of 

your many wars, you were to 

say that it was done by a bit 

of barbed wire one night 

around Verdun. I recall how 

stiffly we stood before that 

general, who himself looked 

droll and played our game 

with spirit. We enunciated the form- 

ulae due upon such an occasion, as 

did he, with great military snap. 

Then we were escorted back into the street. From then on, 

our only concern was a fear lest all the glory be distributed 

before we could manage to get to the front. From that 
morning, when we made the pact to meet in Cairo. 

But we cannot meet in Cairo ever, for some of the glory 

was distributed in the first attack. Your share, you may not 

recollect now, was multiple gunshot wounds in head and 
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body, and you were buried temporarily where you fell some 
pitifully few feet from three heavy Maxim machine guns. 
They stood guard clumsily over the place for some days 
afterwards, glittering belts and disused water cans beneath 
them. I think you were named, among others of your kind, 
in a brigade order which perfunctorily covered the scope of 
the action. You also got one line of type in all American 
newspapers, under the heading Killed in Action. Doubtless 
there was a longer tribute in your college weekly that your 
mother still saves. 

I would that we were to meet at Shepheard’s hotel in 
Cairo. Dead or living, we would both become mildly mud- 
dled on Scotch. whiskey, for we liked drinking, best 
of all soldierly pleasures, and liquor wore well with 
our friendship. Each seemed wittier with every drink. 

Failing this meeting, I wish there were mails to Val- 
halla. Even though there is. little news to send in a 
letter. 

I will not risk insulting you by writing how sorry 

I am that you were cheated out of life by so scurvy 
a thing as a machine gun. You might disagree vio- 
lently, and argue that you were happy to be rid of 
the thing I call life. I know that you would insist 
that the Shades were more pleasant anyway; that the 
soldiers there were bigger liars, the women jollier 
companions, and the regulations less severe than on 
this planet. I take for granted you are in the Shades. 
For I doubt that any parson would visa your pass- 
ports to Paradise, even if in some moment of inde- 
cision you elected to claim your share of the wedding- 
cake eternity the preachers all promised us lads in 
khaki in 1917. 

I despair of sending news from this planet. Then 
too, I am aware that ten years is a long time. You 
may not remember me even after this remembrance 
of things past. 

After you were killed and I stood over your body, 
it seemed to me quite fine and glowing that this 
should have happened to you. It was, we had agreed, 
the only way: to go out. Passages from many poets 
(none of whom had tried death at the time) glowed 
in my retentive mind. I thought of an Athenian tomb 
whereon is graven the image of an athlete departing 
for the honorable Shades. About him his mother and 
father bid him decorous farewell, the nobility of. im- 
perious grief writ upon their calm features. Only the 
little brother is weeping at the knee of the athlete. 

He is crying because, the Greek sculptor intimates, 
he is .childish and does not comprehend the beauty 
of youth dying. 

You have a headstone now among the many that 
lie under the eminence of Belleau. Half of these 


headstones are white, set into green turf and littered with the 
faded blossoms of the Spring. The other half are black, the 
grim black of wood soaked in creosote picked out with white 
stencillings of Teutonic names, and set in the choppy sea of 
ted loam. A white fence surrounds your half, a barbed wire 
barricades the other. I am not sure but that you might think 
the black more appropriate to the gesture. 

There is no other news. This planet swims on through the 
same old space at the identical rate of speed. I doubt if you 
are interested to know that our war here failed to make the 
World safe for democracy. It never occurred to either of us 
in 1917 that the world was going to be made safe for de- 
Mocracy. If at that time we had been confronted with the 
Prospect of a world made safe for anything, we should have 








straightway asked for service on some other planet. 
Nor is it safe now. China, India, Nicaragua, Mesopo- 
tamia, much of the Near East, Northern Africa and 
Mexico are not at all salutary at this time. Your old 
brigade is attempting to settle the dust in some of 
these places, but I doubt that the dust is settled in 
the next few hundred years. At any rate, the children 
of your friends here are not involved as yet, for they 
are much too young. When the time comes they will 
probably toss their lives away as easily as you did; if 
such a prospect cheers you where’you are. They go 
about their school histories much as you did, and 


probably hope to lie romantically about their hockey 
scars. It might amuse you, whether sardonically or 
otherwise, to see them at their little flag and bayonet 
drills. They are chips off the old planet. 

Because my friendship with you extended only 
through a war year, I find it difficult to search out 
any other common topic between us. And it is even 
difficult to recall how many, if any, aftermaths of 
war we ever discussed beyond that hope of meeting 
at Cairo all covered with scars and glory. Except 
for occasional meetings where we ex-soldiers get to- 
gether to brag and lie felicitously about old days, 
one rarely hears of our adventure. The only great 
topic left over is the debt it incurred. Are you in- 
terested in money matters? For the sake of thorough- 
ness I might mention that we are trying to collect all 
those dollars we lent Europe ten years ago. 

Can you recall those loans? I have heard so much 
about them in recent years that I almost imagine 
that I recall them at that time. It seems that among 
all the stacks of shells and 
parks of guns. and store- 

rooms of potatoes we saw scat- 
tered about France, there were a 
great many bought from us with 
money we lent to pay for them. 
We did not make enough profit 
out of the transaction. 
(I dare say you made no 
profit at all.) So we are 
now sending regularly 
monthly bills to Europe. 
England has paid us a 
few dollars on account, 
and promises us to pay 
the whole thing in sixty 
















or a hundred years if we will go easy and give the 
children time enough to reach an age suitable for 
work in her cotton mills and coal mines. I am afraid 
that this sort of news from your old home will make 
you angry. Please forgive me for literally dragging 
it in. And you may take some comfort from the fact 
that France and Italy have not paid anything much 
as yet. France promises to pay as soon as she can 
collect from Germany. It will amuse you to learn 
that France wants the German kids to pay for the fun 
their fathers had in 1914-18. France sends her bills 
to Germany regularly, and the Germans say politely 
that they are broke. But the French collectors wear 
such a tough look that the Germans, just to show 
there are no hard feelings, invite the Frenchmen to go 
back in the garden and select a few vegetables to take 
home to the missus. I see little sense in the whole 
situation, but all our steel and munition makers insist 
that Europe must pay back the money it spent over 
here for steel and munitions. Even such a sentence 
sounds rather queer. I cannot untangle it though. 
By the way, Harry, have you seen anything of 
Woodrow Wilson? I saw him just before he left for 
your part of the universe, and thought him a rather 
pitiable object. If you should see Woodrow Wilson, 
you might say to him that his speeches about self- 
determination and the rights of small nations have kicked up 
an almighty row all over this terrestrial ball. Where there are 
white men governing yellow or black men, there you will 
find his phrases being mouthed at council boards. It is a 
curious reverse they have met with, these phrases. For 
they are being used by the yellows and the blacks more than 
by the whites. And it is said by wise men that there will be 
the deuce to pay before it is all over. 

Reading in the eleventh book of the Odyssey the other 
night, I came upon a scene that made me wish to see you 
and other friends. It is where Ulysses has descended to the 
Shades hoping to find Teiresias, who will give him counsel on 
how he may lead his companions back to his home in Ithaca. 
Do you recall that scene? Where he meets dead Achilles 
whom he had last seen on the windy plains of Troy? Thou, 
Achilles, art the most blessed of men that have been or shall 
be hereafter; for aforetime, in thy life, we Argives honored 
thee like the gods, and now thou art a great prince here 
among the dead. Therefore, grieve not that. thou art dead, 
Achilles. Now this is in the manner that I should greet you 
in the Shades, were it not that I 
remembered the answer of the 
sad Achilles. For he had said to 
Ulysses after his consolation: 
Seek not to console me, glorious 
Odysseus. I would rather be on 
earth as the hired servant of an- 

other, in the house of a 
landless man with little 
to live upon, than be king 
over all the dead. 
It cannot be so bad as 
that, Harry? I send you 
vt a all the cheer of all your 
companions here. 
Your old shipmate,L.S. 
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Is love alzways a jest in Hollywood—the land where 
most everything else at least, is only make-beheve? 
























































HEY called her Trinket. It was all she had for a name. 

Come out of nobody knew where. With a heart like a 

bit of laughter and a philosophy founded on highways 
and byways. Blue blood or bad in her veins, it mattered 
little to Trinket. She neither knew nor cared from what she 
had sprung. She’d an eye for bright colors, a tongue for 
sweets and an ear for music. She asked just three things of 
life; a bed when she was sleepy, food when she was hungry 
and music to quicken the pulse-beat of her heart. She was 
true to just three things in life; herself, the call of “Camera!” 
and the wishes of Kerrin Storm. 

Into the swirl and tumult of Hollywood she had been 
flung, like a bright ribbon into a bazaar of brilliants. And 
out from the vast army of “extras” she had emerged, with 
a swagger for her impudence, a flirt of her brief little skirts 
for her audacity and a gamin-like smile for her luck. Small 
Trinket, with no age save youth; no fortune save the nimble- 
ness of her two pretty feet. 

The first time that Kerrin Storm laid eyes upon her, she 
was the tempestuous center of a heated argument. And be- 
cause, in spite of the fact that he was one of the best known 
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directors in the business and had made at least three stars 
famous, Kerrin Storm was still in his early thirties, he stood 
off and grinned at the spectacte of Trinket, stamping her 
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tiny feet, tossing her angry head in a frenzy of rage. 

She was tossing it at Jimmy Durkee, who was signing up 
a dozen girls for a musical comedy picture chorus and who 
happened, quite by chance, to be Storm’s assistant. But it 
was plain to see that he was not signing up the rebellious 
little creature who was raging at him. 

Kerrin Storm stood it as long as he could, then wandered 
Jimmy’s way. 

“Trouble?” he asked. But his eyes were on Trinket’s face 
and it seemed as if he found her scowl diverting. 

Jimmy threw up expressive hands. “Say—am I hirin’ these 
extras—or are they hirin’ themselves!” 

Now Trinket had no intention of being silent under such 
a thrust. She had no idea under the sun who Kerrin Storm 
might be. After all, she was defending her two pretty feet, 
and Kerrin was to learn that of all the things in the world, 
Trinket cherished her dancing feet the most. 

“How. can the man hire, when he’s no intelligence!” she 
cried, for Trinket’s vocabulary, picked up as it was from 
street corners, magazines and papers, was equal to any need 
she might put upon it. “Why—it’s clothes he’s arguing 
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about!” and she stamped one small foot, shabbily shod, as 
Kerrin Storm noted. “He’s turning me down because of my 
clothes! If it’s clothes he wants to do his dancing for him, 
why doesn’t he use one of the wardrobes back yonder? They 
wouldn’t cost him anything!” 

Kerrin’s eyes twinkled, but his lips were quite serious. 
“Can you dance?” he asked briefly. 

Trinket was broke. She was also three days acquaintance 


wouldn’t work for another director. Which bothered that 
young gentleman not a little. For Trinket had the look 
about her of needing food, and she exasperated Kerrin be- 
cause she wouldn’t take all the things her dancing might have 
brought her. If she’d only been pretty; he told himself, as 
the screen catalogued prettiness, he could have kept her busy. 
For Trinket had those traits of flash and flame that Kerrin 
Storm looked for in his people. But no one director could 
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face that wouldn’t screen for two cents—and no art of 
Kerrin Storm’s wielding could change that face. 

As for Trinket, she worried very littie about anything; her 
future or her art. She danced because she could no more 
have kept from dancing than she could from breathing. And 
she worshipped Kerrin Storm with an intensity half a child’s 
and half a woman’s, because he was the first man who had 
ever responded to the intangible beauty of her dancing. 


















































from a square meal. If he’d asked if she could stand on her 
head, she’d have said yes. And done it, too. But as it hap- 
pened, she could dance. So that even Jimmy Durkee’s eyes 
widened, and Storm’s became suddenly alert. Like wind 
across the hilltops, she danced, with an art learned on street 
corners and an ecstasy that touched. her slim young body to 
immeasurable beauty. In rags or in velvets, Trinket could 
dance! And did! 

When she stopped, Jimmy shrugged his shoulders. “Say—” 
and he turned to Storm, “how could I guess she could dance, 
With a get-up like hers?” 

Kerrin Storm turned to her. “Where did you learn to 
dance like that?” he asked, and because he said it with the 
admiration of an artist for something rarely beautiful, 
Trinket answered him. 

“In a circus—with a Carnival—and in my heart.” 
And Kerrin Storm questioned her no furthe: But Barry 
Nelson did. That is, Barry questioned Kerrin. Barry’ was 
Kerrin’s leading man, by reason of his profile and that look 
of youthful audacity about him. But Barry’s questioning 
was all before he had seen Trinket dance—and when he 
learned that Storm was going to give her a feature bit. 

“That skinny little peanut?” Barry demanded. “Man, 
you'll have to put a black drop behind her or she’ll be lost 
In the scenery. There’s nothing to her!” 

_ Trinket heard him, She lifted her tip-tilted nose. “Neither 
1s there to chloroform,” she reminded him tartly, “but it 
Would lay you out!” 

Whereupon she tore into her dance with such a frenzy of 
passion that she nearly laid Barry out with the magic of it, 
and Kerrin Storm flung him a cocky, elated smile. 

Nobody questioned Trinket after that. She was accepted— 
accepted as Kerrin Storm’s new find. And Kerrin Storm’s find 
she remained. For, with a strange flair of loyalty and a stub- 

Orn refusal to be moved, even by Storm himself, she 
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keep a dancer busy all the time, no matter how good she 
was. And Trinket, whose mop of shining curls were like a 
flash of autumn sunlight, was possessed of a pointed, elfin 


What simpler then, to Trinket, than that she dance for him 
alone. It was her way of serving him. Trinket’s way. Trinket, 
who had neither age nor name nor any beauty to offer save 
that in her lovely feet. 

It was Kerrin Storm who could not see things her way. 

“Trinket, you’ll have to go to some other lot when this 
picture is finished!” he protested at last, upon a certain night 
when he was working his cast late. “I couldn’t wedge in a 
dancing bear in the next two pictures I’m shooting.” 

Kerrin Storm thrust impotent hands into his pockets. He 
wished he didn’t feel so responsible for Trinket. But, darn 
it, she was such a little thing! Such a crazy little kid! And she 
could dance! 

“Why won’t you?” he demanded. “Why on earth won't 
you?” 

“T don’t want to,” she returned calmly, and her tone told 
him that that settled the matter. 

Kerrin rose to go. But as a last parting shot, he said, “Then 
you probably won’t! But I wish I could prove you were 
under age—so I could spank you! Or put you into a school!” 

Trinket looked after him as he strode away. “Golly,” she 
sighed, “how I love that man! And does he want an age to 
me? Goodness knows, I’d like one myself this minute. For 
how can I tell I’m even old enough to love him, with not a 
glimmer of an idea when I was born!” 

Down in her rugs cuddled Trinket, and the hours stretched 
into the night. Again and again she rose, to enter the circle of 
light and give her dance. And each time she went back to 
her pile of rugs, fainter with weariness. She sat alone. No- 
body paid much attention to her except when she danced. 
When she danced she caught and held their eyes. 

The night wore on. There was a midnight call to coffee 
and sandwiches, but Trinket did not heed it. She was too 
tired to eat. She told no one how weary she was. She 
couldn’t explain that this was a dance [Turn to page 78] 
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Tue Late Czarina Or Russia FAMED 
For Her Beauty Anp INTRIGUE 
(International Newsreel Photo) 


Seed ete 


AVE you ever heard that a daughter of the Russian 
%)©6©Czar is living?” 
This question was asked me by Dr. Sonnenschein, 


head of the Berlin Social Service Secretarial Work in June, 
1925. Surprised, I answered “‘No,”’ whereupon he gave me a 
letter signed by the police commissioner. I read in part: 


“On the 22nd of February 1920, a young girl was rescued” 


from the Landwehr Canal in attempting to commit suicide 
by drowning. When she refused to answer any questions she 
was brought, apparently insane, to the asylum in Dalldorf, 
Wittenau, where she remained about two years without 
giving any material information about herself. 

“Insisting always that she was Anastasia, daughter of the 
Czar, she said that on the night of the massacre, Abraham 
Jurowski, who has become 
notorious for his bestial 
treatment of the Imperial 
family, accompanied by the 
other murderers stormed 
into the room where the 


fede de eate 
he 


anxious family was staying. 
She remembers that Ju- 
rowski personally shot her & 


father through the head. 

Thereafter the other Bol- 

shevists began a _ general 

riot of shooting and butch- 

ery. Strangely enough she 

can still describe the tapes- Compare In Ficures 

tries of the murder room One Anvd Two Tue 

correctly and precisely. Position Or TuE Eyes 
‘Some weeks later she jes ce Mil . 

came to herself in a peas- Anp Nose; ‘Tne Snare 

ant’s wagon and learned Or Tue Eyes; Tue 

that among the murderers Distance Between 

was a Pole, von Tschai- Tue Evesrows AND 

kowsky, who had _ been 

dragged in by the Bolshe- Tue Eyes, ANp Tue 

vists from his small peas- Likeness BeETWEEN 

ant farm near Katherinen- Tue Ovat Or Tue 

burg. Having noticed signs Two FAces 

of life in Anastasia’s body 

at the time of the mur- 

der, he had used the gen- Tue Dirrerences BeE- 

eral confusion to wrap her TWEEN THE Two 

= a — and flee to his Faces ArE Due ONLY 

home. Then in fear of the De, Tian Mii 


Bolshevists, he with his 

parents, brothers and sis- PRESSION Or Tue Eyes 
ters took flight in his peas- Anp Tue Eyesrows 
ant’s wagon to the Rou- In Tue Lower 
manian border. Anastasia’s Picture 
wounds (a club blow on —— 
the skull and a_ bayonet 
cut on her hand) were 
treated with cold water. 
The Roumanian border was 
secretly passed and the 
family took up its resi- 
dence in Bucharest. Of the 
first few months there she 
can remember nothing, and 

when her shattered memory HH 
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Is a daughter of the Czar alive today? Is “The Invalid of Berlin” wh 
she? If not, how account for the remarkable resemblance and the 


returned she was a mother. After the birth 
of the child, christened Alexis, she married 
the father, von Tschaikowsky. She remem- 
bers she was married as Anastasia Romanow, 
but she fails to recall the cathedral where 
the ceremony took place. 

“She has no papers, not even a marriage 
license, to confirm anything that she said, 
but in my opinion she is not, as has been 
suggested, an insane woman who imagines 
that she is the Russian Czar’s daughter. 
After months of observing her, following 
her removal from the Dalldorf asylum, I 
have come to the firm conclusion that she 
may well have been a lady ‘in the highest 
circles of society—even a Prince’s child. 

With highest respect, 
—G.” Berlin, July 19, 1925. 

As a result of this letter I went to see the 
mysterious, poverty-stricken Russian lady 
with self-contradictory feelings. The whole 
story seemed to me too fantastic. I had 
waited only a few minutes when she 
stepped into the room. Her movements 
and manners were those of a lady of the 
highest Russian circles. She was small, very 
slender and looked ill. She was dressed like 
an old woman, and when she greeted me 
I saw that all the front teeth in her upper 
jaw were gone, so that she seemed much 
older then she really was.. A wound on her 
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Anastasia, THE Youncest Or Tue Four BeEavutiFut 
Daucuters Or Czar Nicnortas II Wuo Tue Writer Or 
Tuis ARTICLE SuGGEstTs May Be “THE INVALID” DESCRIBED 


arm too, needed attention, so I arranged at once to have her It w: 
sent to the Marien hospital under Dr. Sonnenschein’s care. born 

There were fifty women of the lower classes in the same riage 
hospital ward and it was frightfully difficult for the Invalid So. 
to adjust herself. As she lay in bed with her face turned to the si 
the wall and her pillow arranged so as to separate herself in re 
from the others, I became impressed with the aristocratic much 
fineness of her personality and the deep sorrow that subdued out | 
her whole being. She answered all my questions in a straight- mem! 
forward, honest way, but every time we had such conversa- law a 
tions she broke down and dropped into profound melancholy of th 
for the rest of the day. exhau 

Gradually I learned that following her rescue by the tw At ni 
soldiers who called themselves Tschaikowsky and during the despe 
week-long journey to Roumania she was ill all of the time. ful of 
At first she suffered from the frightful pains of her head of ha 
wounds; later in Roumania she succumbed to brain fever. and | 
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of the CZAR ALIVE? 


many proofs here assembled? If so, how did she escape when the 

other members of the royal family were slaughtered and why is 

she not recognized today by her relatives on other thrones of 

Europe? »xx No more thrilling or romantic story than this 

was ever told. McCall’s does not declare its truth, but it believes 
the statements here set forth deserve consideration. 
































stood by the waters from which the police 
saved her. She herself could not understand 
why she was still alive when they brought 
her back to reality 

“Since my journey through Russia in the 
peasant wagon I have never been free of 
the fear that I might be recognized and 
handed over to the Soviet Government,” 
she confessed. “I lived in this continual fear 
while I was in Roumania, and I never left 
my room but twice—for the marriage and 

‘the burial. I still feel this haunting fear 
in me.” 

Of her stay in the asylum she said, “I 
am surprised that I did not go insane. If 
you could but know what it is to live with 
twenty insane people in the third clas¢ 
room of an insane asylum for two and a 
half years! The awful horrors that I saw 
there I can never forget. 

“During the last months of my stay in 
Dalldorf there was a woman of the upper 
classes coming to the same room for treat- 
ments who stared at me in a strange way. 
One day she suddenly rushed up to me 
and cried out: ‘I know you! You're the 
Czar’s daughter!’ I had never told her 
who I was. Soon after she was dismissed 
and some Russian emigrants who came to 
see me brought a picture of my grand- 
mother. That was the first time I forgot 
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my caution, and I cried out, in surprise, ‘My Grandmother!’ ” 

(This story is confirmed by the records of the Dalldorf 
asylum, a sister being present at the time.) 

“Other emigrants came. I do not know who they were 
but they were all Russians. One lady repeatedly urged me 
to leave the insane asylum and go to an emigrant family 
who offered me shelter. I hesitated a long time; at last 
I gave in. 

“Today I repent it. I have repented it a thousand times, 
for if I had stayed in the asylum I should be dead now 
without knowing all the humiliations, disappointments and 
agonies that I have had to live through since. From the 
moment I left the insane asylum till the moment you came 
I was passed from hand to hand, a mere spectacle for people 
to build selfish plans around. And 
when their plans were not realized 
they dropped me, caring not whether 
T lay in the streets or died of want.” 

These pathetic confidences moved 






































“Tue INVALID” AFTER HER RELEASE FroM THE 
MomMseEN SANATORIUM IN THE SUMMER OF 1926. 
Her Ipentity Has Nor Yet BEEN EsTABLISHED 


It was then that the child of Alexander Tschaikowsky was 
born to her, and upon her recovery she demanded a mar- 
Nlage with her betrayer. 

Soon after this marriage her husband was shot down in 
the streets. She supposed that the Bolshevists had killed him 
I revenge for saving her. By Christmas 1920 she felt so 
much better that she resolved to travel to Germany to seek 
out her Godmother, the Princess Irene of Prussia. She re- 
membered that when they arrived in Berlin her brother-in- 
law asked for a hotel but she could not remember the name 
of the place where they stayed. She had been dreadfully 
exhausted by the trip for they had been weeks on the way. 
At night she walked up and down her room in anxiety and 
desperation, reliving past horrors. She was even more fear- 
ful of what must still come—her admission to her Aunt Irene 
of having had a child in Roumania. Half crazy with misery 
and bewilderment she left her room in the night and soon 





me to communicate with His Royal 











Highness, the Grandduke von Hessen, 
an uncle of Anastasia’s, in the hope 
of bringing him personally to see the 
Invalid so that he might convince 
himself about her identity. ‘The at- 
tempt failed; perhaps because my 
letter was a bit premature, or per- 
haps because so many false rumors 
about the Imperial family were cur- 
rent at the time. 

The whole situation was changed 
however, with the arrival of the 
Danish Ambassador commissioned 
by Prince Waldemar of Denmark, 
a brother of the Czar’s mother, to 
investigate the affair of the Invalid 
unofficially. The Kammerdiener 
Wolkow, one of the faithful who 
had been exiled to Siberia with the 
Czar’s family but who had escaped, 
accompanied Ambassador Zahle. The 
Invalid knew nothing of this visit 
before it took place. 

Herr Wolkow although disap- 
pointed in his first impression de- 
clared he could not positively say 
that Frau von Tschaikowsky was not 
the Grandduchess. As for Anastasia, 
she seemed to be seeking convul- 
sively for memory. Finally she leaned 
back on the sofa exhausted and said 
in a _ bewildered way, “I cannot 
straighten it out.” 

When his Excellency, the Danish 
Ambassador, told the Invalid that 
Wolkow came from Copenhagen he 
also showed her the letter of Prince 




















Waldemar. This letter carried a 














“Tue INvALipD” UNDER OBSERVATION DuRING 
Her Lone Stray In THE MomMSEN SANATORIUM 


Se SH Ge 


mourning band and we all noticed 
that when the Invalid took it she 
looked up with a frightened g!ance 
and asked, “Who is dead in Copen- 
hagen? I was so [Turn to page 47] 
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Every Turn Brouc 


ur Him Unper A Divine Fokker. His Own Guns Spat Back STREAMING DEFIANCE 


“CIRCLE WIDE— 


WE'LL MEET ABOVE THE CLOUDS” 


xie3e BY STEPHEN AVERY XXX 


E looked at the hazy outline of Rheims. 

Rheims was forty miles away. Thirty 

miles in the opposite direction was 
Conflans, and he could see Conflans too. He 
was nearly four miles high. 

He was riding a few wired-together sticks 
and strips of linen nearly four miles in the 
air. He flew a single seater Spad scout plane 
two and one-half miles a minute through the 
blue and golden air—although, except for the 
terrific drive of the propeller, the rip and 
tear of wind and the pulse of two hundred and 
twenty horsepower in front of his knees, he 
seemed to be motionless, suspended by some 
thread attached to the ridgepole of the uni- 


verse. Behind him and above, each in its 
position in the formation and the green, 
brown, buff camouflaging of each marked 


with the blue stripe and the running skeleton- 
with-scythe insignia which identified the 
Squadron, hung six more Spads. 
He was worried about those six Spads, some of 
them anyway. Some of those fellows were new, in- 
experienced, filling the places of the fifteen pilots the 
Thirteenth had already lost. They didn’t know yet how 
fast a flock of checkerboard Fokkers could fall out of the 
sun and put a tracer bullet through the back of your neck 
before you knew you were fighting. Well, it was up to him 
as Flight Commander to see that it didn’t happen. It was 
his job to bring his Spad down on the Fokkers’ backs instead. 
He lead them along the sector, weaving and searching, 
five or six miles beyond the enemy’s front lines. The 
twenty-five miles from the Argonne Forest to the winding 


Stephen Avery, author of this ringing story of an 
air-fight in the World War, became a celebrated 
American airman during the hostilities. He was 
First Lieutenant of the 13th Aero Squadron, 2nd 
Pursuit Group of the A. E. F. and officially 
credited with shooting down two enemy Fokkers 
during the Argonne offensive. Therefore this story 
has historical accuracy as well as a fine 
romantic appeal. 





Meuse seemed no more than a few yards wide. They passed 
through a thin veil of white cloud, transforming the bright 
planes into wraith-like ghost birds, disappearing, appearing, 
disappearing, finally out into the blue again. 

Sometimes on high patrol he felt that he wasn’t really 
above the sector, or above France, or anywhere. He felt 
that he had become altogether detached from the entire 
planet and, gazing down at its bulging, blue and purple bulk, 
he fancied he could see it spin. So he was a god, and it was 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES DE FEO, former member Royal Flying Corps 


rather absurd to imagine that a mere German 
Fokker could shoot down a god. A sudden 
burst of black puffballs reminded him that 
enemy anti-aircraft gunners did not believe in 
gods, and he changed altitude slightly and 
shifted a few points in direction. , 
The change brought a strange black sil- 
houette into the arc of his vision and he 
recognized it at once as a German observation 
plane, a Rumpler, heading home with in- 
formation. It would have been an easy mark— 
if he had not noticed at the same time a dozen 
tiny black specks deep in Germanland, hover- 
ing, and he knew how quickly black specks 
turned into Fokkers. 
He wanted that Rumpler. If Cagey Red 
Stiles, or Stivers, or some of the old ones 
had been with him, he would have risked 
knocking it and. getting out from under be- 
fore the Fokkers arrived. Maybe he ought to 
risk it anyway. That’s what they were here 
for after all, these fellows. Some of them might get 
killed. Well, what if a few more got killed? He 
couldn’t go on breaking his heart every time the 
Squadron lost a man. They teased him enough as it was 
about his trying to protect the rest of them. What if he 
got killed himself? What would it feel like to be sent 
hurtling down—but if you spend your time thinking about 
that sort of thing, you go off your nut. Time enough to 
find out how that felt. : 
The gentle pressure of fingers and foot on control stick 
and rudder bar rocked his plane slowly to signal the attack 
and he turned upon the fleeing [Turn to page 50] 
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¢ eStory of Frances Flodgson Burnett 


SPSESOSG HH 


“DEAREST” 


x% BY VIVIAN BURNETT 3% 


ILLUSTRATED BY REGINALD BIRCH 


*‘Dearest’’ he called her —the most adorable 
mother any little boy ever had, and the most 
adorable mother in all literature. Two genera- 
tions of children have pored over that immortal 
classic, ‘“‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’’ in which she 
sheds her shining presence. ® ® ® ‘“‘Dearest’’ 
was truly a person, no less a personage in fact 
than the famous author of the story herself, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, who also wrote 
Sarah Crewe, T. Tembarom, and a dozen 
other fiction successes. She was as well the most 
fascinating woman in the international liter- 
ary world of her day, and is here revealed in 
vivid and dramatic detail by her son and biog- 
rapher who was in his own little boyhood the 
original inspiration for Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy. Here then is the story of ‘‘Dearest”’ written 
by ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’’—-as true a docu- 
ment as was the story of ‘Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy’’ written years ago by ‘‘Dearest.”’ 
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Frances Hopcson Burnett At THE Becinninc Or Her Literary CAREER 


‘ 


OMETHING more than mortal, surely intimate touch And this new one—how did she come to us? And where 
with the world of Fairy must have been hers. How else did she get her seeing eyes and feeling heart? 
could she have sung, through all her days, with such un- Let the Fairies themselves answer through that be- 
daunted belief, as a minstrel of the loved “clear small voice from under 





Fairy Kingdom? By what magic the cushion.” 

came it that all she met in this Once upon a time—and this was 
workaday world so glowed to her not so very long ago, nor ina very far 
that it immediately became Ro- country—a little princess was born. 
mance, and slipped into Story? Was Her parents were king and queen in 
she, perhaps, really one of the - a realm of love—not a very large 
Fairies’ Own? kingdom, but one over which they 

In her earliest childhood there was ruled with quiet and kindly power. 
a book she treasured. A small vol- The queen’s name was Eliza, and 
ume, bound in green cloth with bold her subjects most often called her 
floral decorations in black and sil- “Dear Mamma.” The king’s name 
ver. The title—Granny’s Wonderful was “Dear Edwin.” The palace— 
Chair. When you opened its covers it must have been a palace, sinc: a 
the first thing to greet you was the princess was being born there, yet, 
picture of a little girl, barefooted those who might have been passing 
and bareheaded, seated in a chair, 
surrounded by fairies, peacocks, but- 
terflies, gnomes, Indians, and all 
this gay party traveling swiftly 
through the air. 

On the opposite page the Story 
began with these entrancing words: 
“In an old time, long ago, when the 
fairies were in the world, there lived 
a little girl so uncommonly fair and 
pleasant to look upon that they 
cailed her Snowflower.” Snowflower, 
you found, as you read on, had only 
to lay her head upon the seat of 
the chair, saying, “Chair of my 









































Grandmother, tell me a story,” when ie oe ote 
a clear, small voice from under the 
cushion would begin: “Listen to the ABOVE: DR. JOHN BURNETT, ONE 
story of——” OF THE FINE, OLD TIME COUNTRY 
Undoubtedly the Frances Broone, PHYSICIANS AND A GENEROUS 
whose name was given upon the title FRIEND TO THE HODGSON GIRLS, 
page as the author, was also one of the ESPECIALLY TO FRANCES. RIGHT: 
Fairies’ really own, and her volume, YOUNG SWAN BURNETT FOLLOWED 
given at a nursery school as a “Reward IN HIS FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS. 
for politeness and good behavior,” was BETWEEN HIM AND FRANCES 
not only a thrillingly delightful book to SPRANG UP A FRIENDSHIP WHICH 


the small owner Frances Hodgson, but 
an influence that set aflame the imagina- 
tion of a new one in the royal line. te he ah 


CULMINATED IN ROMANCE 
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the unpretentious brick dwelling in Cheetham Hill, Man- 
chester, England, on the afternoon of November 24, 1849, 
would probably not have given a second glance to that 
particular house. 

It is the fairies’ hour. For just those magic minutes she 
belongs all to them, and in that bustling, little conclave at 
the foot of the bed lies the fate of her future. 

One speaks up: “My gift of love to her shall be a strong 
body and a fair face.” “A fine dower to begin with,” says 
she of the brown-gold 


Scarce has he finished when the fairy circle is broken in 
upon by an excited new arrival, a fairy in truth, but much 
bedraggled, as if perhaps she had to make her entrance 
down the chimney flue. Scowls cloud her face, the brightness 
of her wand is misted, and the star in its tip is almost ex- 
tinguished. “You might have waited for me,” she exclaims 
petulantly. “And now that you have given all the best gifts, 
there’s no other left for me to give but”—and she looks 
angrily around at all of them—‘but an Imp.” She shouts out 
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an Imp that will worry and sadden; an Imp that will dart 
about and jump out unexpectedly; an Imp that will scowl] 
and make faces and chatter and worry. Yes, an Imp.” The 
fairy group stands in despair, with drooping wings. Out 
from the dark corner moves the figure of Cadraad Haard 
and he speaks:. “The spirit of Cadraad Haard was never 
daunted by man or ghost. She is my kinswoman. No Imp 
can dismay her,” he turns reassuringly to the fairies. “Do 
not fear, all your gifts will be safe in her hands.” 

And so, with a hop and 





a flutter the fairies begin 





garments, advancing. “My | 





gift shal! be a heart to 
feel deeply and truly. With 
that she should never go 
astray.” 

“And for hearts you 
need courage,” says she 
with wings colored like a 
lake under moonbeams. “I 
give her courage.” She lays 
her wand upon the dim- 
pled fists. They seem to 
move as if to grasp and 
tighten around it. 

“And what is the strength 
of courage but hope?” 
says she in scarlet and 
gold. “I give her the power 
to hope and remain undis- 
mayed.” Her wand falls 
upon the little shoulders. 

The pale green one steals 
softly to the bedside. 
“The little eyes are closed 
now,” she murmurs as 
she waves her star-clus- 
tered wand, “but they 
shall see, oh, how deeply 
they shall see.” 

“And she shall under- 
stand,” chimes in the gray 
one, reaching over to touch 
ever so gently the little 
forehead, round, and high 
with something more than 
a baby bigness. 

“She shall understand, 
yes, even to understanding 
and bearing good fortune,” 
says the sprite in deep 
blue. “That is my dower 
to her.” 

“And I add to it a de- 
sire to divide her gifts of 
fortune with others,” puts 
in the grass-green one. 

“Ah, yes, and my gift 
goes with that, too,” tin- 
kles another. 

“A glad soul to see hap- 
piness everywhere, to re- 
joice in it with everyone.” 

And the one shining 
like the rainbow, stepping 
up, says: “Mine shall be 
the gift of words so that 
the gladness she _ thinks 
and sees and understands 
she can put into stories, 
coin into wit, and thus 
share it with everyone; 
the power to put fairy 
wings on her pen, so that 
no realm can be a stranger 
to it, and what it writes 
will speak the language of 
all hearts, whatsoever their 
land or station. And with 
it I give a tongue to mint 
her happiest thoughts into 
golden phrases, flashing 
laughter and bringing joy 
to all who hear her.” 

A buzz of approval rises 
from the happy group, 
and they wave their wands 
joyously above their heads, 
dancing with fairy-light- 
ness and making an ani- 
mated wreath of color 
about the big bed as they 
hop and flutter in their 
gaiety. 

And who is this so 
strange and dour, who 
steps out from the dark- 











to climb the sun’s rays up 
to the window-sill, and as 
they stand there, ready to 
pass through the window 
pane, the wee pink mor- 
tal turns its head and opens 
its little blue eyes upon 
them. The gaze is long 
and unmoved, as_ infant 
gazes are, but who knows 
how much the tiny eyes 
saw, and the little mind 
understood. In later years, 
surely she could not have 
written of the fairy folk, 
and so understandingly, if 
her own eyes had not ac- 
tually seen them. 

And so, Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett was born at 
Cheetham Hill, Manches- 
ter, England, November 
24th, 1849. Her parents 
were Eliza Boond Hodgson 
and Edwin Hodgson, and 
she was christened Frances 
Eliza, so that the name of 
her mother might be pre- 
served in the family. She 
was the middle one in a 
group of five children. The 
two brothers, Herbert and 
John George, had preceded 
her, and two _ sisters, 
Edith Mary and Edwina, 
followed her. 

Love and kindly appre- 
ciation were seemingly the 
chief laws of the Hodg- 
son household. To the chil- 
dren their mother was al- 
ways known as “Dear 
Mamma.” Their father 
they always heard called 
“Dear Edwin,” a sufficient 
indication of his sweet- 
ness of character. “Dear 
Edwin’s” gifts were num- 
erous, perhaps the most 
important being his ami- 
able disposition. Such 
vague recollections as re- 
main of him picture a gen- 
tle, talented, gay person, 
who gave perhaps more 
time to the nursery folk 
than was usual fora father 
of the mid-Victorian peri- 
od. It is believed that he 
was even amusing. 

There is testimony that 
he loved his wife devot- 
edly. One brief letter from 
“Dear Edwin” remains, 
written in the closing 
hours of his wedding day 
—a tactful missive, penned 
with consideration and gal- 
lantry to no less a per- 
sonage than his mother- 
in-law. 

November 28, 1844. 
Lockwood’s Hotel, 
Pavement, York. 


Dear mother: 

This is the first letter 
you have ever received 
from me—and although I 
have tried for a great 
number of years in order 
to be qualified and ad- 
mitted into your family— 
I trust the appellation is 
pleasing to you. 











ness of the ‘corner—red, 





We arrived here last 





brown and hairy, with 

low, broad frame? The 

figure steps to the foot of 

the bed. “She belongs to 

me, too,” he says, as the fairies gaze askance at him. “She 
is my kinswoman. I also have given her gifts. I am Cadraad 
Haard, Chieftain, who sat in the Isles of Angelsey, and ages 
ago gave out justice with courage and cunning. Bards sang 
of my bravery and truth throughout the wide land of Bri- 
tain, and further. My blood runs in her veins and it will 
never let her forget that she is of the clan of the courageous 
and doughty Cadraad. May her inheritance prove a blessing 
to her and to others, I pray that it may not be a curse.” 


Tuis Girt Was Nor TERRIFIED. 
Sue Catmiy WENT ON KNITTING 


the hated word and the fairies shrink back. Their rosy cheeks 
quickly grow pale. “An Imp that will pinch and tweak; 


night, all safe, thank God, 

but as you may very well 

conceive completely tired 

out. Today we had pur- 

posed taking a drive, but the weather has changed—and 

we have been looking at the Cathedral and other places. 

Our stay here depends a good deal on the weather—but 

we are sure to stay here over Sunday (God willing) so that 

if Mr. White (a brother-in-law) or yourself write, we shall 
receive the letter. 

We hope that the day passed off in every way that you 

could wish after we left—and that the company departed 

with happy faces and kind wishes, [Turn to page 99] 
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In Dan MattHew’s INNER OrFric—E THE GROCERYMAN AND His Four WEsTOVER FrRiEnps Sat WiTH SAxTON 


GOD and the GROCERY MAN 


xxs BY HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 3&2 


AN MATTHEWS 

has sent his con- 

fidential agent, 
John Saxton, to Westover 
to investigate social and 
religious conditions there 
with a view to establish- 
ing his chief’s pet dream— 
an experiment in social 
and religious unity. Sax- 
ton’s personality has 
brought spiritual refresh- 
ment to Joe Paddock, the 
Groceryman of the title. 

Suddenly Paddock finds 
that not only is his daugh- 
ter Georgia, the typical 
flapper of our time, falling 
into evil ways, but his wife, 
Laura, is carrying on a clandestine affair with a 
young pseudo-literary light, Edward Astell. 
Then comes a night when Georgia—and her 

gay crowd—are involved in a hideous accident 
which results in the death of Harry Winter, 
son of Paddock’s friend. 


From “God and the Groceryman”’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY DAVID ROBINSON 


must not know that he 


“Make no mistake, Young Ameria fnew "about Ase He 

is rejecting the church because tt sees 

through the pretenses, shams and 
failures of denominationalism.” 


hold things as they were 
until he could find a way 
to better the situation. If 
Laura and Georgia knew 
that he had heard the 
girl’s arraignment of her 
mother, then he would be 
forced to make a decision 
—to act. He must not de- 
cide now—he must make 
no move until he could do 
so with a feeling of cer- 
tainty that it was the best 
possible move to make. 

Joe Paddock was not a 
great man. There was 
nothing heroic or unusual or superior about him. 
He was just an ordinary, every-day sort of per- 
son. And so, in common with most of us, when 
given time to think, the groceryman wanted to 
do the right thing. The difficulty was to know 
the right thing to do. 

Rising, he set about making himself ready for 


t you ; ; ‘ j : 
arted pao the groceryman awoke the next morning his had felt that he would never sleep or rest again. His next the day. He moved quietly, for his wife seemed to be 
e 99) first thought was that it was strange he had slept. He thought was that he must be careful. His wife and daughter asleep. Once he crept softly to the side of her bed to stand 
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for a moment looking down at her and suddenly a wave of 
hatred for the other man swept over him. He felt weak and 
sick. To hold to his plan and for a time, at least, to do 
nothing, seemed literally impossible. All that he had loved 
most in life—all that he had worked for—all that he had 
dreamed, and hoped! His wife’s love, his home, his daugh- 
ter’s happiness, his honor! How could he endure it in 
silence and go about as if nothing had happened? The 
horrid truth itself was forcing him to cry out that he knew. 
To kill Astell was a necessity. There was nothing that he 
could plan or do until he 
had done that one thing 


hood years. But the daughter was not so easily deceived as 
her mother. She knew that her father knew, and she under- 
stood why he was pretending ignorance. She realized that 
for her sake he was playing a game to protect her mother. 

And the groceryman saw that his daughter understood. 
He saw, too, that he could trust her to play the game 
with him. 

There was no danger, now, that the groceryman would 
kill Astell. 

Westover was shocked at the death of Harry Winton. 
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perfectly the power of the Church under the system. 

The power of Jesus’ teaching to build a Christian Char- 
acter strong enough to withstand Tony’s Place and Sundown 
Inn—that is quite another question. 

The community made ready for the largest funeral that 
Westover had seen for years. 

“I am the resurrection and the life,” intoned the minister. 
Life—life—life—the word echoed in the groceryman’s mind. 
He wondered: ‘What is the speaker really thinking about? 
Is he actually so ignorant of the real values of life?” 

As the preacher con- 
tinued his sermon, elo- 








which was his right. After 
he had done that, then 
whatever followed would 
not matter. 

Calmly he finished dress- 
ing. His hands were steady. 
He would see Saxton the 
first possible moment. 

Then he was conscious 
that his wife was watching 
him. He felt her wonder- 
ing, fearing, asking herself: 
“Does he know? What 
will he do?” 

Mrs. Paddock was 
awake before her husband. 
When he stood beside her 
bed she was pretending to 
be asleep because she was 
afraid. She was dreading 
the moment when she 
must face him. What if 
he had heard Georgia’s 
arraignment ? All her 
world would go to smash 
if he should choose. She 
knew that she would find 
no refuge in Astell. And 
Georgia—what would be- 
come of her? 

It was strange but at 
that moment Mrs. Pad- 
dock loved her husband 
with something of the love 
she had felt for him dur- 
ing those first happy years 
of their married life. Al- 
most she hoped that he 
did know. She wanted to 
cry out—to tell him—to 
assure him of her love— 
to ask him for the sake of 
their love and for their 
daughter’s sake to help her 
back to the realities of 
her wifehood and mother- 
hood. 

“Good morning, dear,” 
said the groceryman, in his 
usual calm, matter-of-fact 
ione. “The first bell rang 
ten minutes ago—lI’ll run 
on down and look at the 
paper.” 

The door closed behind 
him. He did not know— 
he did not know! Would 
Georgia tell? No, she de- 
cided, if the girl had 
wanted to do that she 
would have told long be- 
fore last night. Georgia 
had said those terrible 
things last night because 
she had been beside her- 
self with drink and the 
shock of Harry Winton’s 
death. Poor Mary Win- 
ton—she must go to her 
the first thing after break- 
fast. But first, without 
another moment’s loss of 
time, she must see her 
daughter. They must ar- 
rive at some sort of an 











quent with meaningless 
phrases and beautiful 
sentiments, skillfully 
avoiding facts, shunning 
the truth and shutting out 
reason in the name of 
Him who said: “Ye shall 
know the truth and the 
truth shall make you 
free,” the groceryman 
thought: “Suppose the 
minister should suddenly 
cry out: ‘Fathers and 
mothers of Westover, the 
death of this young man 
is of little consequence— 
it is for his life that we 
should mourn. Because 
Harry Winton was a 
weakling he did _ that 
which resulted in his 
death. He lacked strength 
to meet life because he 
was not well nourished 
with _ character-building 
food. We, who profess the 
Christian Religion, are re- 
sponsible for his weakness. 
The crime of this poor 
boy’s life lies at the door 
of the church whose mis- 
sion it is to make men 
strong with the truths of 
Jesus’ teaching. Stop this 
pomp and ceremony—this 
weeping over the dead 
clay—and let us mourn 
that which died while yet 
he lived. Let us place the 
blame for the terrible 
tragedy of his life where it 
justly belongs.’ ” 

The hired singers sang 
“Nearer my God to Thee.” 

The groceryman looked 
around. Henry Winton’s 
face was the face of a man 
of stone. Joe knew what 
his friend was thinking. 
Judge Burnes met his eye, 
and he knew that the 
lawyer’s heart was filled 
with fear for his own 
boys. George Riley's 
thoughts were oi the 
shame in his own home. 
Ed Jones was thinking of 
his daughter. These men, 
who had been with the 
groceryman at Mr. Sax- 
ton’s dinner, were suffer- 
ing through their homes 
and children even as the 
groceryman, himself, was 
suffering. 

Suddenly the groceryman 
knew what he must do. 

The evening of the third 
day following that funeral 
five men met in an upper 
room in the Palace Hotel. 
The groceryman received 
each man with a simple 
greeting and the words, “I 
have talked with him. He 

















understanding before the 
girl met her father. 

Georgia did not come 
down to breakfast. Mrs. 
. addock said that the girl 
was sleeping. The groceryman and his 
wife ate in silence save for an oc- 
casional word or two. They tried to 
appear natural—as if nothing had hap- 
pened. When they left the table Mrs. Paddock set out at 
once for the Winton home. 

The groceryman went up stairs and stood at the door of 
his daughter’s room. 

He knocked gently. There was no response. Quietly he 
turned the knob and opened the door an inch or two. With 
his lips to the opening he called softly: “It is daddy, Georgia 
—may I come in?” 

There was no answer. He opened the door wider. She was 
lying very still. He entered, and tip-toed across the room. 
She did not move. He knelt beside the bed. Two arms 
went round his neck and he held her close. “Oh, Daddy, 
Daddy, what a mess,” she sobbed. He comforted her as he 
had comforted her so many times through all her child- 


“Have Nor Our Ministers ApMITTED THAT Tony’s Piace Exerts A More 
r ie is sa ” 
Powrerrut INFLUENCE ON Our Younc Peopie Tuan Does Tue Cuurcu? 
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The newspapers softened the account of the tragedy as much 
as possible. The ministerial association published resolutions 
boldly charging the officers of the law with the blame, and 
demanding that Tony’s Place and Sundown Inn be closed 
and that whoever sold the liquor which caused the death 
of the banker’s son be brought to justice. 

No one—not even the clergymen, themselves—really be- 
lieved that the ministerial association would accomplish the 
closing of Tony’s Place or the Inn. No one believed it 
would make any difference if these places were closed. 
Everybody expected the ministers to make their charges 
and their demands. No one expected them to mention the 
Country Club. The ministers, themselves, understood ex- 
actly what was expected of them. All of which explains 


will be here presently.” 
They spoke quietly, with 
an air of earnest purpose, 
as though they had come 
to some solemn and 
momentous decision. They were as men 
resolved upon a great service. 
The groceryman answered a knock 
at the door, and John Saxton entered. 
The groceryman indicated a chair and with a word of grect- 
ing to each, Saxton seated himself at the head of the circle. 
When the others resumed their chairs, the groceryman 
remained standing. Without preliminary remarks he said: 
“We have come to you, Mr. Saxton, because there is no one 
else to whom we can go. The community will soon forget 
Harry Winton’s death. Westover, and the Westover church, 
will go on in the same old futile way. But we, because 0! 
our meeting with you, cannot forget. We cannot go on in 
the same old way. We have each suffered in-our homes and 
through our children. We are of five different denominational 
churches but we are one in our needs. 
“We have agreed that we cannot go for advice to 
our ministers. We do not [Turn to page 82] 
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Nicodemus of old, the author of this story here 


once more an answer to the timeless question, 


“Can 4 Man Be Born Again”? 
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She was a dirty boat, scarred by years of heavy 

labor in the Seven Seas, but she was worthy, 
and there was about her the dignity that goes there- 
with. She had three masts and carried a respectable 
amount of sail and the crew that manned her spoke 
highly of her. Also she carried motley and sundry. 
Her cargo, for instance—sewing machines and radio 
sets destined for lost dots of islands in the South 
Seas—and her half dozen passengers. A copra king 
in coarse white cotton trousers and thin silk shirt, 
donned before they passed the Farallones, a sharp 
young Mormon missionary, two rich Chinese, a 
Hindu and a woman. A woman in a ship of men. 

She wore good clothes of a shapely cut, and she 
had too much beauty of face and form to be where she was, 
but she had something else beside. This was the look of 
knowledge, of experience, of hard and absolute fearlessness 
in her dark eyes. She gave back every glance she got, and 
they were many and varied with a steady front. She sat at 
the captain’s right at the table and talked quietly but with 
engaging ease. She was a good sailor. The captain, an honest 
man as seamen go in the far down copra trade, lost the un- 
easiness which had beset him upon finding her alone among 
his passengers, and, told the first mate that she’d take care 
of herself. She had books and read them—when she wasn’t 
dreaming with her narrowed eyes smiling into the blue dis- 
tance—and seemed to care nothing for conversation. 

‘The missionary found this out, despite his persistent 
efforts to the contrary. At last she told him frankly that she 
Was a sinner and heretic, with a lurid past and the hope. of a 
flaming future, and politely requested to be let alone with 
her destiny. This ingenious statement fired the man anew, 
not wholly with religious zeal, and he pestered her with 
unwelcome attentions which she could not escape. 

‘Captain !” she cried one day rising from her chair, “this 


Ti tramp stood out through the Golden Gate. 





animal offends me. Will you throw him overboard, or 
shall I?” 

That clinched her status and she was left alone, except for 
quiet talks with the old captain sometimes in the twilight. 

“You know,” she said to him one night when the great 
white stars hung at the masthead, “I booked passage for the 
end of your down trip merely. What sort of a place is that ?” 

“Don’t you know?” he asked, amazed. 

She shook her head where the short hair curled in the 
sea wind. 

“H’m!” said Captain Hansen, considering. “H’m!” 

He looked at her sidewise, noting with the old unease her 
beauty. ‘““No one to—to meet you there?” he asked again. “I 
thought perhaps some one—uncle—brother—might be coming 
in from the copra farms?” 

“Captain,” she said simply, “I haven’t a soul in this round 
wide world that belongs to me—that is, consciously. I’m a 
dead woman, officially, and have been for nine long years.” 

She laughed and fluffed the hair from her forehead with 
caressing fingers. “The world owes me something—joy and 
sunlight and adventure—recompense—and I’m going after it. 
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Going to the ends of the earth where they are 
found—” 

“To Paolo!” said Captain Hansen. “You'd better 
come back with me, return trip, Miss Sarcen. Paolo 
is no place for you if you haven’t anyone.” 

“No?” There was a rippling amusement in the 
inflection of the short word. 

“No. Not by a good deal. The island itself is dis- 
reputable, small and behind even the times of this 
God-forsaken section of the seas, its population worse. 
A dozen huts, the warehouses, the store and the 
Commandante’s house—the usual thing. And there’s 
the climate. I think one look will be enough. You'll 
come back with me.” 

The woman looked keenly at him in the starlight. 

“You’re a good drawer of pictures, Captain,” she said 
gravely, “and you have that rare and precious thing, quick 
knowledge of humanity. One would trust you instinctively. 
However, I think I shall stay. It sounds entrancing.” 

“Entrancing! Stay clear of the Commandante and his 
native wife. The one will ogle you and the other’ll cut your 
throat. And there’s Fentress—or was last trip—if the drink 
hasn’t killed him by now.” 

“Who’s Fentress?” 

“Usual thing, too. Beach-c~mber. White man—or was. 
Lowest piece of white humanity ever met—and I’ve met 
a few.” 

“Don’t doubt it,” said:‘the woman calmly. “So have 1.” 

“Nothing like Fentress,” said the captain grimly. “They 
don’t make ’em.” 

“No?” she said again. “Captain—look at this.” She leaped 
to her feet from the low chair with one motion, like a 
spring released. With her right hand she grasped the upright 
column of a tarred rope, holding it in an odd stiff grasp. 
The left she raised, level with her head, palm out, elbow 
bent, her body at attention. 
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Captain Hansen leaned forward, his eyebrows drawn to- 
gether, studying her. 

“Do you know what it means?” she asked and there was 
a flitter of excitement in her eyes. 

“I’d hate to answer that,” said the old man slowly. 

“Right!” said the woman. “It’s the evening count-in of 
State’s Prison. Nine years, Captain. Right hand on the bar, 
left up and open, face fore—nothing to hide—accounted for 
for another night.” 

“Good Heavens!” said Captain Hansen, 

With a swirl of her well-cut skirt she sank into her chair 
again. “Part I deserved; not all. They never do—not when 
they’re young. Bad company, excitement. Nine years of 
hope and despair and hatred—and work. Prayed a lot at 
first. Then the terrible dullness that follows disillusion. Then 
patience—and expiation. Discharged. Now ‘he world and 
all it holds. But I’ve seen men, the worst them.” 

“But why Paolo?” 

“Far away. Unknown. South Seas—all the fire and wildness 
I’ve dreamed of for nine years. I’ll own a copra plantation 
in a year or so, and every white man on the island.” 

The old captain got up abruptly and walked away. Sea- 
soned as he was, he was stirred and saddened. 

At Paolo she went ashore with sparkling eyes. 

The white coral horns of the atoll circled a bay as blue 
as the skies above. The green of tropic forests fringed it. The 
sunlight was blazing white over everything. Warehouses, 
store, palm thatched huts and Commandante’s house lay 
blistering in it. 

“It’s romance, Captain!” she said stretching her arms. 

“It’s Hades!” he answered frowning. 

But she bargained with the Commandante for a shack of 
her own at the forest’s edge to be built immediately and 
stayed on the schooner until it was done—a matter of five 
days—while the latter loaded its evil-smelling cargo. 

“How did you do it?” the captain asked. “These are 
mafiana people—always tomorrow.” 

The woman shrugged her shoulders. “I told him I had 
money and a gun, and that I'd sail with you if my house 
was not ready by then,” 

“You'll do,” the old man answered admiringly. 

The little house had two rooms and a small veranda, and 
it was not thatched. It was built of boards and roofed, with 
solid doors and glass windows. The warehouses held such 
things. It nudged the forest where strange red flowers nodded 
round the palm boles and parrots screeched in the white 
noon heat. The native carpenter built her a table and the 
frame for a corded bed, and Captain Hansen brought two 


chairs from the ship and a little cupboard which had come 
from Holland. 

At dawn next day the boat put out to sea. She stood in 
her new doorway and watched the little tramp round the 
northern horn of the atoll. “San Francisco, and civilization !” 
she muttered. “I’m done with both. Water to its level! I'll 
own copra—and men—the island itself in five years. Come 
on, Life. I’m ready.” 

The Commandante was good as the captain’s word—or 
as bad. The beauty of the woman flattened him out like a 
dead jellyfish. She stood for all he had ever known thirty 
years back in the States, and he grovelled. His native wife 
looked at her with narrow black eyes as hard as anthracite. 

And the woman understood them both—to her own ad- 
vantage. She opened her trunk and gave the latter a white 
woman’s dress, of red silk under black lace, and cut and 
combed her thick black hair until she became comely. She 
made friends with her to the core. The man himself she 
treated with veneration, baffling and impervious. 

So in a matter of two weeks she was sitting pretty in 
Paolo, a treasure to be guarded, and three white men had 
come in from the plantations. There was Niggard of Lao 
Tee, tall and taciturn and hard as nails, owner and manager. 
His eyes were gimlets of interrogation. There was the En- 
glishman from the River Basin, far gone with tropicitis as he 
called his degeneration with caustic humor, and there was 
John Smith from Grand Rapids, Michigan, formerly, but 
now of the biggest plantation on the island. 

A decent man was Smith, honing always for his wife and 
children back home, but becoming rich in his hard exile. 

These three, the woman met at the Commandante’s—and 
entertained in her little house, along with the Commandante 
and his wife. The proprieties were observed, strictly. But 
Niggard tingled with what he read in her long-lashed eyes— 
and the Englishman babbled of things he had forgotten— 
and John Smith rode his mule for two days on the jungle 
paths getting back to his plantation, without a thought 
of home. 

The woman was content merely to live. The long white 
days were a still delight, the nights with their sea winds 
singing in the palms, the same. Out of the steamer trunk she 
brought yards of bright silk and hung it at window and 
shelf, made cushions for the chairs and one big one for the 
floor beneath the one long picture. There were little crystal 
vases, too, fine and beautiful, and always they held flowers 
too gorgeous to seem real. She took long walks on the white 
coral beach and smiled at the native fisherman, who brought 
her offerings of fresh food and sometimes new pearls from 
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just-opened ‘shells, Shy folk they were, enamoured of her 
beauty, half worshipful. She bought canned milk from the 
Commandante at the store and gave it to them, a priceless 
delicacy. 

So she built her setting. 

Niggard came back to see her—openly, without apdlogy, 
She received him in the same fashion. But she sat on the 
veranda with him in open sight of the village and the man 
went away in the white moonlight tight lipped and narrow 
eyed. To the Englishman she was just as polite, as baf‘ling, 
She waited longer for John Smith. He had farther to come 
and he had a conscience. But she waited, and he came. From 
them all she got something. Quite a good deal of something. 
Figures, prospects, the boasting pride of progress. In their 
absence she compared this knowledge, and got more from 
the Commandante’s wife. What was the biggest plantation on 
the island? Who owned it? Who was the best business man 
of them all? Were any of these white copra men married? 

Alila was voluble and accurate. John Smith’s was the 
biggest plantation. Yes, and well worked. But he did not 
own it all. No, there was a syndicate. River Basin was good, 
too, but the Englishman was a fool and a waster. It was 
going down. A pity since it was rich. Niggard of Lao Tee 
was the best business man, by far. 

He was not married—not permanently. Only John Smith 
was married—a good man, Smith. 

Yes, Alila thought she could wear the rubber girdle. Did 
Madam think it would really reduce her waist? If so she 
would wear it though it strangled her middle. The Com- 
mandante had praised her slimness, years ago. It was a pity 
that poi was so fattening! 


HREE men to choose from in the island kingdom—her 

island kingdom the woman called it to herself, three men 
with plantations of copra. 

John Smith would be the hardest to get, since he had 
stood pat so far—but he had had only island women to 
contend with. And he was a good man, honest eyed and 
earnest. There would be a kick in seeing him fall, in watching 
his struggle between right and wrong. She rolled her head 
and laughed at the fancied spectacle! The fear and excite- 
ment, tinged with horror, in his face, the lines that would 
come about his mouth. 

The Englishman was hardly worth mentioning, personally, 
he was so far gone. Only the thought of his great plantation, 
toppling to ruin, was fascinating. 

But there was Niggard of Lao Tee. Niggard was good 
metal, sharp, to be handled with great [Turn to page 77] 
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TARBAU —A ‘True Srory 


xe BY SIR GILBERT PARKER 282% 


ILLUSTRATED BY PRUETT CARTER 
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professional gam- 
bler—and a gen- 
tleman; a rogue 


—yet one who refuses 
to use his power Over 
, beautiful girl; a de- 
sendant of French cava- 
liers—and of red Indi- 
ans; such a strange and 
contradictory mixture 
was Frank Tarbau. Nor 
was the man a mere 
creation of fiction, for 
this is a true story, 
and Sir Gilbert Parker 
came to know him in 
this country and be- 
came intimate with him 
in Australia. There 
Tarbau fell in love with 
an American girl, Alice 
Rahlo, who returned his 
love, but at Sir Gil- 
bert’s urging he broke 
with her, for he realized 
he could never bring 
her happiness. Tarbau 
is now in England, still 
making his living by 
gambling. He has not 
forgotten Miss Rahlo. 
Miss Rahlo is married 
but Sir Gilbert can tell, 
from a letter she writes 
to him from Virginia, 
that she has not for- 
gotten Tarbau. 





i directly concerns 
this tale that a few 
months after I had seen 
Tarbau last, I married. 

I need only say the 
marriage was a happy 
one, and time went 
on. Four years later, 
one day as my wife 
and I left the Hotel 
'Athenée in Paris, I 
saw Tarbau walking in 
his old debonair way 
in front of us. 

“Look—that’s Tar- 
bau!” I said to my wife 
and then we hurried to 
him. 

His face was un- 
changed, yet over the 
leit forehead was a scar 
which was not there 
before. He raised his 
hat, and smiled, and 
I saw a scar on his 
finger. 

“We meet again, Tar- 
bau. Let me _ present 
you to my wife!” 

A look half shy, half 
confused came into his 














He had _ been in 
prison! “How was 
that?” I asked. “So, 
they got you at last!” 

He held up his 
scarred hand. “Do you 
see that—and that?” 
he added, pointing to 
the scar on his forehead. 
I nodded. “Well, this is 
my story. Last time 
you saw me I was on 
my way to Monte 
Carlo to break the 
bank there. I didn’t 
do it. It came mighty 
near breaking me. I 
went back to London 
a poorer and a wiser 
man. I’d have gone 
back almost bankrupt, 
but a funny thing hap- 
pened. I was on my 
way to the railway sta- 
tion and I took out my 
watch. I had _ thirty 
minutes to spare. I said 
to myself, ‘I’ll go into 
the rooms and have 
one more try at (rente 
et quarante’ and I did. 
I had lost fifty thou- 
sand francs. I went up 
to a table. Taking out 
five thousand francs I 
put them down. By 
good luckI won. I left 
it and my _ winnings 
on the table and again 
I won. Again I left it 
all on the table and 
once more I won. Then 
I picked it all up and 
left the place. In twenty 
minutes I had won 
forty-five thousand 
francs. As I left the 
room a gentleman came 
to me. “‘That’s right,’ 
he said, ‘you took great 
risks, and it’s good 
you’re going. If you 
didn’t they’d get it all 
back. I’ve lost a big 
fortune here and I de- 
served what I got. Go 
away and don’t come 
back again. I’m _ busy 
losing another fortune 
now.’ 

“So I returned to 
London, feeling I’d had 
some luck after all. I 
meant to stick to my 
own game where I was 
a master, as I thought.” 

“You were a master 
all right, Tarbau—you 
proved that often 
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us,and I presented him. 
He bowed, but did not 
speak. I saw his con- 
fusion, and I said: “Tarbau, where can 
we meet in an hour?” 

My wife intervened. “I can do our 
business without your help, so go with 
Mr. Tarbau now,” she said, and I 
nodded. With another close, yet ap- 
parently casual look at Tarbau, she left 
Us, 

“Where shall we go, Tarbau?” 

“I was going to the Bodega on the 
Rue de Rivoli. It’s one of the few 
places in Paris where I feel at home— 
thanks, I'd rather not go to your hotel. 
- a lot to tell you, and it’s better.done where I feel at 
ome,” 

“As you wish, Tarbau.” 

He smiled. “You'll keep strange company. Here you 
are a man of distinction, walking with a gaolbird. It might 
Prejudice you in the sight of your friends.” 

‘That’s an old story, Tarbau, I can face it all right.” 

‘No, it’s quite new, and a very nasty business.” 

I did not understand, but- we chatted pleasantly till we 





got to the Bodega. There were very few present and he took 
a seat away from other folk. He called for some lager beer 
and it was brought. As he raised the glass to drink I saw 
again that his hand was scarred. 

“Where have you been the last few years, Tarbau?—I’ve 
lost track of you.” 

For a moment he looked at me without speaking, then 
slowly he said: “The last two years and four months, I’ve 
been in Pentonville!” 


Zap 


—More Frencu Tuan InpiAN AND More AMERICAN THAN EITHER” 
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“T told you I had met 

some of the swells in 

the card-world in Lon- 
don, didn’t I? Well, they got after me 
thick, but I held my own at least. Two 
of them were a dirty bad lot, far worse 
than old Rahlo and his friends in 
Sydney. I had a house in 2 Old Quebec 
Street, off Oxford Street. We used to 
play in the dining-room. On the wall 
were sabres and swords, Indian, nativ. 
and modern—the owner of the house 
had been an officer of the Indian Army, 
and he had travelled and coliected much. 
Well, these two ruffians had come to 
have revenge on me—their names were 
Saville and Cockburn—and I was ready for them. I meant 
to hold my own. So, we played and again I had the bad 
luck to win—but not so much. I say bad luck, for out of 
it all came Pentonville. I went into the next room and 
brought back a big pitcher of lager beer. I poured the beer 
into three tumblers. I did not like the look in the face of 
one of the two—Saville. He raised his glass and I mine. 
Suddenly without a word, but with a nasty hiss, he threw 
the tumbler at me. Up went my left hand and it caught 
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me on the knuckles. Then, he made a rush for the wall 
where were the sabres and Cockburn did the same. I was 
nearer and I got one down. I was always handy with the 
sword, having been in the Army and being half Injun, and 
I fought them both out 
into the hall and into 


trust those other scoundrels to tell the truth. Conspiracy to 
defraud—the same as Melbourne, and a great deal more 
dangerous, for Exeter Hall England would be up in arms. 
As it turned out, I’d have done better to have stayed! 

“A year went round in 
style. I made a lot of 








money and I had some 





the street. There we were 
all arrested.” 

“Yes, I remember the 
incident. I read it in the 
papers. It was startling, 
but your name was not 
given. It was the name 
of Bill Briscoe.” 

“I went by that name 
then I changed mine, 
because I knew I was 
dealing with a rotten lot. 
It caused a_ sensation, 
and in the police-station 
next morning I told the 
truth, that I’d been set 
upon in my own house 
by these fellows, had 
snatched swords from the 
wall, and in spite of my 
injured hand had fought 
them both out into the 
street. The magistrate 
said at last: ‘As we have 
no record against you, 
I’m going to let you out 
on bail, for one thousand 
pounds.’ A friend of mine 
stepped forward and put 
down the thousand 
pounds—I arranged that. 
So, though the others 
were given no bail I got 
out. When I got free I 
thought hard. Who I 
was would come out at 
the trial—that I’d been 
an old gambler and had 
won from many, and lost 
to only a few; and it 
would go hard with me. 
So, I sent my friend his 
thousand and jumped my 











good friends. The best 
friend I ever had was 
Molly Melsham, an 
actress. She was a good 
actress and she was a 
brick. She had her young 
sister, Sally, with her. 
She played throughout 
South Africa and was 
nearly a month in Jo’- 
burg, playing every night. 
he and I were thick. 
She was a great-hearted 
girl. The night before 
she started I was standing 
before a mirror adjusting 
my tie, when I saw in 
the glass a man behind 
me. Then a sandbag was 
swung, and I went to the 
floor. It was a foreign 
detective, who had 
nabbed me by this filthy 
business. On waking I 
was in a train sitting in 
a closed compartment 
with two detectives op- 
posite. 

“One of them grinned 
sourly. ‘Well, we’ve got 
you, Billy Briscoe, and 
good work it was—diffi- 
cult, but safe, for we had 
friends among the rail- 
way people and the 
police. You’ll stand your 
trial now, so grin and 
bear it, Billy Briscoe!’ 
I made no reply. It was 
all too ghastly. ‘Lest you 
should wake too soon, 
we gave you a dose of 
chloroform and it’s kept 














bail. The only place 











where there was no ex- 
tradition was the Trans- 
vaal under Kruger. And 
he would never give me 
up, even if he could, to 
the British whom he IN 
hated. Besides, there was 

a vessel going to South 

Africa that very day and I 

took passage and sailed away, 

leaving my two fellow-criminals in gaol. I had settled all 
accounts with my landlord, having paid rent in advance, 
and I had no other debts. So, I left at my bank in London 
a few thousand pounds, and away I went. I landed at 
Cape Town, and went 
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you quiet till now.’ I 
said nothing but this: 
‘’'m hungry. I had no 
dinner and I’m _half- 
starved.’ It was broad 
daylight, and I could see 
the open country round. 
‘We’re still in the Trans- 
vaal and shall be for ten min- 
utes, and if you shout, we’ll 
soon stop it,’ and a pistol was shown. I smiled. I was not 
such a fool as all that. So I sat quiet. Just beyond the 
border the train stopped and the window was open. It 
was warm weather. People were moving up and down. ‘A 
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little something to eat now, please,’ I said to my captors, 
and they grinned. They were a coarse-grained lot. ‘We have 
our breakfast booked ‘on the train, and it don’t matter about 
yours,’ they said. At that moment Sally Melsham appeared, 
and presently she saw me. She gave a cry: ‘Why Bill, it’s 
you—Bill Briscoe, and we waited dinner a half-hour for 
you last night.’ I did not speak, but shook my head. Then 
through the window she saw the detectives and guessed what 
had happened. Without delay, she ran back. ‘Oh, Molly! 
Molly! Bill Briscoe’s on the train.’ An instant later Molly 
was at the door of our compartment, which she tried to 
open. One of the detectives opened it. 

“She was very pretty, with none of the faded air of an 
actress, and she captivated the detectives, who recognized 
her. She nodded. ‘Why, what’s the matter, Bill?’ she asked 
with eyes all glowing. ‘I’m a prisoner,’ I said. Her eyes 
flashed. ‘Have you had breakfast?’ she asked. I shook my 
head. ‘Oh, let him come and get breakfast,’ she said with a 
smile. ‘Sorry, Miss, but we can’t. He don’t leave this car 
till he gets to Cape Town. It’s all I’ve got to say, Miss.’ 
She laughed. ‘But you can’t let a prisoner starve. It ain’t 
decent. I'll bring him a good breakfast, and you’re to pay 
for it,’ she added nonchalantly. : 

“She was clever and taking and she had her way! She was 
gone about six minutes and she came back with a tray of 
as good food as I ever ate. I relished it, and they let her 
sit and watch me eat it. ‘What’s he been doing that you 
arrest him?’ she said to the detectives. ‘He’d been fighting, 
and defrauding and he jumped his bail in London.’ ‘But this 
isn’t London. Why, there’s no extradition in the Transvaal, 
and you’d no right to take him, now had you?’ The detec- 
tive laughed. ‘He wasn’t easy to get, so we did what we 
could.’ Again she laughed. ‘Perhaps it was the only thing 
you could do, but it was illegal. It’s enough to make a war 
between England and the Transvaal. Oh, you bad men!’ 

“She shook a finger at them reprovingly. I saw she would 
help me to escape, and once she made a finger-sign to me as 
though to say: ‘Keep your eyes open and I will help you,’ 
Thus it was for two days. Then on the third day I was 
alone in the compartment, and the window was open. One 
detective stood in the door of the compartment looking out 
of the window opposite, and beside him stood Molly Mel- 
sham. With one hand behind her back she made a hasty 
sign to me, and with the other she pointed across the veldt 
to some gazelles in the distance. She was interesting the 
detective. I slyly rose, got on the seat, put my legs through 
the window, then my body, and hung for a moment by the 
ledge of the window. The train was not going very fast 
and there was no one looking out of the windows. I began 
to make paces with my feet, hanging by one hand, then I 
dropped. I landed on my feet, and I made for a bit of 
woods, at the side of the track and plunged into them. I 
broke away through the thick scrub and for the open veldt 
behind. I was free, but I was running away from my captors 
in a country where it wasn’t easy to hide. Yet, I’d have 
a try for it, and I ran on, on, on, over the veldt, with the 
train out of view. 

“At last I came to a village. The Boers saw me running 
and smiled. They knew I was a fugitive but they made no 
attempt to stop me. As I passed the last house in the village 
I saw a red-haired woman at the door and her voice said: 
‘Rin, ye, divil!’ Then I had a sinking of heart, for I knew 
that Irish voice would give me away. I ran on and on till 
I came to a Boer house on the veldt. I went in. There 
was a nice motherly- 








as quick as I could up a 
country, and I did not 
breathe freely till I got 
to Johannesburg. There 
I lived on the fat of 
the land and read the 
English papers. I read 
that my absence from 
London had been dis- 
covered about ten days 
after I left, and that 
my bail had been paid. 
Also, it was thought I 
had gone to the Trans- 
vaal, which had no ex- 
tradition. They did not 
despair of getting me, 
however. I laughed. I 
seemed perfectly safe, 
and Jo’burg was a 
good place for my busi- 
ness. I could work it 
without fear, for 
money was plenty, and 
speculation strong. Of 
course, gamblers were 
there, but they had 
crude methods, and 
none had my gifts. So 
I felt safe. 

“TI liked the big new 
country where men 
slaved and_ struggled. 
Industry and merchan- 
dise were side by side 
with mad striving for 
gold, which every man 
loves. I knew if I stayed 4 
in England, I’d have . 
for apart 
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looking woman in the 
place, and I spoke to 
her. She frowned. She 
thought I was English 
and she hated the Eng- 
lish. ‘I’m American,’ I 
said, ‘and the police are 
after me—the English 
police.’ She understood 
and smiled. She knew 
English fairly well. 
‘Won’t you hide me 
from them ?’I asked and 
I dipped my hand in 
my pockets. They were 
empty. The detectives 
had taken what I had 
in my pockets. But I 
had a belt on me under 
my shirt, and it had 
gold in it. So I turned 
my back to her and 
found a _ few gold 
pieces, and held them 
out to her. At first she 
shook her head as 
though it was bribery, 
and then she took two 
pieces. ‘For luck!’ she 
said, and bit one and 
put them both in her 
pocket. ‘I’d help you 
for noding ’gainst the 
English, no matter 
what you’ve done, and 
so my hoosban too 
when he comes. There's 
little cave where you 
can hide. You can be 
safe long as you like. 
It’s do us goot to beat 
the English _bolice. 

















be proved that I was 
one of a gang of swind- 
lers, and I could not 
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They’re slim gang, but 
yes!’ 
[Turn 


ee 


to page 88] 
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“Anp You’vE BEATEN Destiny?”—“To A FRAzzZLE... 


I’m Tue Famity SKELETON. 


I’m A Suop Gir” 


A POOR MAN'S COTTAGE 


%%% BY LEIGH MORTON XXX 


PRING was late that 
year, but on the first 


Sunday in April there at 


was no doubt that she had awd 


remembered and was hur- 

rying into the city on a 

breath of south wind. If 

Spring had reached the ~ 

city, she had passed through the country in her coming. 
Filled with the restless, wondering yearning, Violet Gibbs 
slung on her coat, pulled her little hat over the dark violet 
of her eyes, and started forth to find that half-glad thing that 
the south wind whispered was somewhere, now—for everyone. 
_Many people, bound on the same search, looked at Violet 
Gibbs, in the trolley that bore her out and further out, 
toward brown hills rolling to meet’ a misty horizon. If 
they had known her name was Violet Gibbs, what would 
they have thought her? A show girl? A shop girl? That’s 
what she loved to call herself—a shop girl. That she had 
achieved what she wanted to be, was perhaps why her small 
white face, her shadowed blue eyes, and the little points of 
black hair that lay forward on her cheeks, her little body, 
folded into its soft dark coat, her small hands, lying glove- 
less all looked so quiet. Perhaps it was content—that 
passivity—perhaps just tiredness; the tiredness of a shop 
girl on a Sunday. But looking at her, and not knowing her 


name, no one took her for a tired shop girl. Some one 


interesting, they thought, vaguely, and wished those dark, 
shadowed eyes would fix, and bring expression, life, tell 
something. 

They fixed finally upon the man down by the door; the 
man in rather shabby tweeds, a rather shabby brown felt 
hat, and crutches lying against his shoulder. From the 
crutches her eyes travelled to his face, beautiful, moulded 
and firm, and golden brown as the sun came through the 
window and touched his hair and his cheeks. A little boy’s 
face, become a man’s, with a nose that had once been snub, 
and still turned up; a mouth that had once turned up, but 
was set now in a grim line that turned down. 

“Qo-00-00!” said Violet Gibbs to herself, that indrawn 
sound of a wince. “Hopeless. Nothing to live for! A sun 
god under a cloud!” And the expression and life that came 
into her face told that she understood—no end of things, 
and laughed at them all, very gently, and pitied. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CORNELIUS HICKS 


At the end of the car 
line she had to wait for 
the man to struggle up 


wv, onto his crutches, struggle 


through the doorway, and 
down the steps—the whole 
lower half of his tall body 
hanging useless, dragged 
on its way by the strength of his powerful arms. It came 
as a shocking surprise. She hadn’t expected anything quite 
as awful as that, and from the awkwardness of him, she 
knew more: that he hadn’t always been like that. 

As he lurched himself forward, she passed him, and 
passing him, looked up and smiled—out of her fund of 
understanding, she looked up and smiled. But he wouldn’t 
see her. 

“What will he see,” thought Violet Gibbs, “of all the 
wonderfulness? The sky and bare branches—that precious 
brook, racing like mad—and the hills like Autumn for just 
a minute more, before they’re like nothing else but Spring? 
Oo-o0, you poor little feller,” thought Violet Gibbs, climb- 
ing the soft, muddy road, up the first of the hills toward 
a misty horizon, “they took your legs, and they took every- 
thing, did they? When there’s so much left!” 

At the first glimpse of a path, she struck into the woods, 
but there were others before her, and [Turn to page 68] 
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Thrills and dangers—and love —crowd themselves fast 
into the life of this man who had only six months to lve. 


The dream that HAPPENED 


eed BY MAY EDGINTON XXX 


IVEN six months to live, Peter 
( King—a London clerk—sloughed 
off his former drab existence and 


stepped out with his meagre savings to 
roam the continent, a free soul doomed to 
a certain death. Before the day was over 
he had saved Carey Mills in a motor jam, 
dined and kissed her—only to lose her 
when she repulsed him and disappeared 
Attracted by Peter’s devil-may-care in- 
difference, Major Lake offered him the risk of undertaking 
a blind and dangerous mission to Persia. For six weeks he 
was to impersonate Sir Heriot Mayo of His Majesty’s secret 
service—six weeks of luxurious living before the end, Peter 
thought. He agreed. Properly coached, and warned by 
Lake to forget the mysterious Carey Mills, Peter boarded 
the vacht to find a strange and beautiful girl awaiting him. 


HE girl stood looking at him, her whole face lighted up 

with a look no man could mistake. Peter’s amazement 
and confusion kept him exactly where he was, as if he had 
taken root. When he looked back upon the scene afterwards, 
in the silence of his own cabin, he saw that this had been 
without doubt the best course he could have taken, for 
his frozen attitude checked the girl’s unsteady feet, as she 
first wavered towards him, and then fell back. 

“Heriot!” she said again uncertainly and timorously. 





The new play-acting instinct pulled Peter together, as 
the saloon steward came in with the soup. So he merely 
moved forward with an impassive face, and indicated the 
girl’s chair, standing by it until she was seated. Then he 
sat down, and returned her long, full look. The steward 
left the saloon. 

“You're angry?” she murmured. “I’ve taken you by sur- 
prise. I know you're angry.” 

He picked up his cue. Then this was no plan of Sir 
Heriot’s. “You shouldn’t have done it,” he replied decisively. 

“No one knows,” she faltered, crumbling her toast. He 
glanced down at her small hand, and saw it tremble. Sud- 
denly moved by his play-acting impulse he put his own over 
it, and felt it damp and very cold. She was frightened. 
Driven by some urgency to do what she had done, she was 
yet frightened as a lost child. 

He squeezed her fingers reassuringly and was unprepared 


ILLUSTRATED BY DANIEL CONTENT 


for the ftood of light that flashed into her 
fair little face. 

“You be careful,” he admonished himself. 

“Oh, Heriot,” was all she could murmur. 

“Eat your soup,” he said decisively. “We 
can’t talk about it during dinner. After- 
wards we'll go up on deck and you can 
tell me.” 

But she did talk about it during dinner, 
in soft, impassioned snatches, whenever the 
steward was absent from the saloon. “No one knows, really 
and traly, Heriot. Even Mother didn’t suspect anything. 
They had packed me off to Switzerland to Moira’s. You 
remember Moira, don’t you?” 

“No,” said truthful Peter. 

“You're so busy—you can’t remember all sorts of no- 
bodies. George didn’t suspect a thing. He didn’t tell you I 
was here?” 

He shook his head. 

“T took a chance,” she hurried on. “I simply came aboard 
with my luggage, and said you were putting me off at 
Tangier, where I was going to stay with Lady Hartly. But 
she has gone, only of course George isn’t to know that, 
poor darling. I just took possession of my cabin, the same 
one I had when Mother and I—” Her eyes grew reminiscent. 

“How you and Mother quarreled that time!” ; 

“I never could really get on with your mother,” said 
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Peter, feeling this was a natural 
thing to say. 

“No, you always used to say to 
her, ‘Aunt Eleanor, you’re half a 
man’ And how she hated to 
have you say it.” 

_ “Aunt Eleanor is half a man,’ 
said Peter, taking his cue calmly. 

“But I haven’t told you—” 
faltered the girl. 

“No,” he said judicially, “you 
haven’t told me.” 

“Qh, Heriot, don’t be angry! 
Just now you were so sweet to 
me—when you held my hand 
like that—” 

“Oh. heavens,” said Peter, to 
himself. 

“But when I knew you were 

back from Uganda, and 
weren’t coming to see us, 
[ didn’t know what to do. 
Mother was awful about 
it. She said, ‘I won’t have 
Heriot Mayo in the house. 
You’re cousins, and he’s 
fifteen years older than 
you are.’ As if that mat- 
tered, Heriot. She called 
it an absurd infatuation. 
Think of it. That was 
how she put it.” 

The girl looked at him 
with eyes of blind adora- 
tion, so that for the mo- 
ment Peter’s heart swelled 
and his nerves tingled. But 
he reminded himself. “This 
is Heriot Mayo’s girl. And 
I've got to play the game 
by him as well as by her.” 

“Go on,” he nodded. 

“T rang up Guy Lake, 
and asked him to ask me 
to lunch. When I saw him 
I asked him about you, 
and he said: ‘Oh, yes, 
Heriot’s back, and just off 
for a trip on the yacht 
to rest after his labors.’ I 
got out of him all I 
needed to know.” 

“Fancy you getting that 
much out of old Lake,” 
said Peter thoughtfully, 
for Lake had presented to 
him what he considered 
the most impenetrable 
mask of any man he had 
ever seen. Another thought 
struck him. “Was this 
part of Lake’s bewilder- 
ing plot ?” 

“Lake didn’t know you 
were coming ?” She shook 
her head. 

“I wonder he told you 
all that,” Peter considered 
briefly. 

“Well,” she urged, “there 
was no secret about a 
pleasure voyage, was 
there? This isn’t one of 
your dark adventures, 
Heriot, those dark adven- 
tures I’m so desperately 
jealous of, if you only 
knew how awfully jealous.” With 
one finger she stroked the back 
of his hand gently. 

Presently Peter asked carefully, 
“What do you expect me to do 
with you?” 

She looked at him slowly, a 
wave of color over her face. “Ask 
me presently up on the deck, 
When it’s dark.” 

She must have taken the admiration in 
Peter’s eyes for the love she expected, for 
alter a moment she glanced away, and he 
‘aw on her lips a quivering smile of joy. 

Peter was thinking fast. “This adorable 
young thing has pretty well mixed up mat- 
ters. What would Lake say? What would Heriot Mayo say? 
Not to mention her other friends and relatives. And I can’t 
tell her a word of the truth. I suppose,” he suddenly de- 
cided, “Lake told her about this cruise because he wants to 
advertise it. Naturally he does.” Then he saw that she 
had laid her cigarette case beside her cover, a small case of 
Plain gold, and he took it up idly. He saw the name 

Blanche” engraved upon it. Her eyes lighted again as she 
aw him take it up; her smile was sweet and shy. 

al always use it,” she whispered. 

.,, Do you, Blanche?” he asked tenderly, as he put it back. 

One of my presents, I suppose,” he thought. 

Presently, they went up on deck, she with a sable cape 
over her chiffons, and they walked forward, leaned over the 
rail, and watched the cleavage of the yacht through the 
shimmer of moonbeams on the water. It was a heavenly 
night, a little cold, but starlit. Blanche snuggled against him. 
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Mystified though he still was he felt her radiating happi- 
ness like flame. 

“Now tell me,” he commanded, when he had answered 
her silent invitation by taking her small hand in his own. 

“Be nice to me,” said Blanche eagerly. 

Peter King wondered exactly what to do next. And some- 

how in that moment he sensed that Heriot 
Mayo had also had his wonderings as to what 
to do in the matter of Blanche. For he was 
fifteen years older, it appeared, and they were 
cousins. Blanche was very young—surely not 
more than nineteen, and probably the slave 
of her impulses, blinded probably by her 
girlish admiration for an heroic figure. All 
this Peter figured out to himself, as he held 
that warm hand in his, as she implored him 
to be nice. 

In a few moments Peter made up his mind, 
and, as after events proved he made it well. 
He lifted the babyish hand and 
kissed it. 

“That’s about the limit of my 
niceness on this cruise, Blanche,” 
he heard himself say firmly. 

“But Heriot,” she implored 
softly, “why? I know you're 
so strong, Heriot. You’re so calm 
and wise. You were so very 
quiet when you first saw me at 
dinner tonight. I know you’ve 
always said you wouldn’t help 
me make up my mind, nor per- 
suade me—and we haven’t writ- 
ten very often—but oh, dearest, 
we haven’t changed, have we? 
You sent me that lovely skin the 

minute you got home— 
and your message: ‘Wait a 
bit.’ But I couldn’t wait 
a bit, so I got hold of 
Guy Lake, and here I am. 
You see, I do know my 
own mind—I’ve known it 
since I was sixteen, Heriot. 
And so have you. So, now, 
I’ve come to you, risking 
everything—” 

“Yes, you’ve risked 
everything. I’m glad you 
realize it,” said Peter, but 
for the life of him he could 
not harden his voice. 

“T thought—” 

“What did you think?” 
he asked, moved to sud- 
den emotion by this lovely 
child’s agitation. 

“T thought,” she went 
whispering on, “that when 
you knew I was here, we’d 
have to—” 

“Get married,” finished 
Peter, appalled at her in- 
nocent plot. 

She laughed a_ low 
triumphant laugh. “My 
boats are burned, Heriot. 
There’s no one you can 
leave me with in Tangier. 
You couldn’t explain me 
for one thing. But at 
Tangier—or somewhere— 
we can get married. And 
the rest of the cruise can 
be your honeymoon trip, 
and to the dickens with 
Mother!” 

Little though he knew 
of the lady, Peter too felt 
a joyous natural instinct 
to send Aunt Eleanor to 
the dickens. But he kept 
calm, spoke quietly and 
held  Blanche’s hand 
quietly in his warm clasp. 

“Blanche, you’ve got to 
take my word for it, my 
dear, that we cannot pos- 
sibly get married on this 
cruise.” 

She turned her head, so 
close to him that waves of 
her hair were blown by 
the wind against his face, 
and stared at him. 

“Why not?” 

“There are big reasons, 
Blanche.” 

“You’re on a job? This 

is one of the adventures?” 

“Tf you like to put it like that. I must just trust you with 
that much knowledge,” said Peter, feeling his way along the 
situation with difficulty. “You’ve not only jeopardized your 
reputation, you’ve put me in a tremendous quandary.” 

“Oh, Heriot! What shall I do?” 

“Take my orders.” ; 

“T’ll take ’em blind,” said Blanche simply. And he guessed 
at a high courage hidden in her. 

“I can’t put you off anywhere on your own, and I 
can’t let you be seen: for the [Turn to page 34] 
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ALFRED STIEGLITZ 
(Photo by Paul Strand) 


THE ART OF THE MONTH 


ALFRED STIEGLITZ 
Tus Wor.ip’s Greatest PHOTOGRAPHER 


By WALDO FRANK 


ET us consider art: not art of yesterday or of dead 
worlds, but art of the world we live in—art as a vital 
experience of that world, and above all, as the promise 

and the challenge of what may be the world we shall live 
in tomorrow. That is an ambitious subject and a hard one. 
And for long I have pondered on some suitable way to 
introduce it. I think I have found it. As an introduction to 
these monthly pages on art, I shall speak of a man who has 
never claimed to be an artist; of a man who, so far as I 
know, has never tried to paint a picture. That’s a paradox, 
I believe. And if we understand it, if we understand why I 
am beginning this series of discussions about modern art with 
the portrait of a man who is not an artist, but who is a man, 
I think we shal! be nearer a comprehension of what modern 
art is, and of what it is to us, than all the highbrow theories 
of aesthetics in the world could give us. 

What most folks—chiefly the “intellectuals” and the men 
who call themselves “artists” and “art-lovers”—overlook is, 
that art is a vital part of life. Now, if you try to define life 
where are you? Before you know it, you’re lost in a chaos of 
abstractions about which the one thing you can surely say 
is that they’re dead. Life is too vast and 
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Mrs. Jura PETERKIN 
(Photo by Manning) 


of South Carolina stories in 1924 under the title of 

Green Thursday. I remember putting away my re- 
view copy carefully, with the conviction that Green Thursday 
was a first edition worth the keeping. The book apart from 
the superb artistry and grace of the writing had a downright 
strength in the reflection of a writer’s personality that is 
given only to first-rate work. 

I wrote two reviews of Green Thursday for the New York 
World, and beat the drum for Mrs. Peterkin with great 
gusto. I made inquiries, and learned that she was sponsored 
by H. L. Mencken, prince of drum-majors, who was loudly 
thumping his great tub at Baltimore for a new and brilliant 
addition to the list of women in American fiction. It was said 
that Mrs. Peterkin was the mistress of a great lonely planta- 
tion in South Carolina. The people of Green Thursday were 
the Negro farm hands of the place. 

Far from being honored for her writing, the author had 
been condemned by several clubs of South Carolina women. 
One lady of social prominence had even advised at a state 
gathering that Julia Peterkin be cut dead despite her aristo- 
cratic antecedents. Now a woman who writes a sensational 
book may easily call down the wrath of other women. But 
Mrs. Peterkin’s work was that of an artist in prose. It was 

far from sensational. I 


M« Julia Peterkin collected and published a group 
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THE WORLD EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


TEN YEARS AFTER 
By COL. EDWARD M. HOUSE 


CoPpYRIGHT BY MCCALL’s MAGAZINE, 1927 


HEN the United States declared war against Ger- 

WV many on April 6th, 1917, there was no prophet to 

foretell the condition in which we find ourselves 
today. 

We embarked on our great adventure with characteristic 
enthusiasm and with high enterprise. We threw our potential 
resources into the maelstrom with no ulterior motives. With 
the spirit of Crusaders we undertook to “make the world 
safe for democracy,” and made “war to end war.” The mag- 
nitude of our preparations, the radiant valor of our troops, 
the noble purposes with which we set forth, made a profound 
impression upon our allies and upon the neutrals as well. A 
new Sir Galahad had entered the lists, and we were acclaimed 
as the savior of civilization. 

For a brief exhilarating moment we stood at the apex of 
the world and the Stars and Stripes became the symbol of 
liberty and justice. Long deferred hopes stirred in the hearts 
of subjugated peoples in many lands, and self determination 
seemed no longer an idle dream. Candles were lighted in 
temples and shrines in honor of an American President, and 
Woodrow Wilson became the acknowledged spokesman for 
the major rortion of mankind. No one 
had ever reached a position so potent, and 
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mysterious and profound for pretty defi- 
nitions. You can define a table or a milk- 
bottle or a dress. But if anyone asks you 
what life is, the wisest thing that you can 
do is to forget abstractions, to distrust 
definitions, and point to a child or a tree 
or a sunset. “I don’t know what life is,” 
you will be saying, “but here it is—there 
—every where.” 

Now art is not like a table or a dress: 
it is much more like a child. Art is essen- 
tially life. The relation of the maker of 
art to art is analogous to the relation of 
the parent to the child. The creation and 
function and processes of art are so close 
to the birth and ways of life itself, that 
the wise man will avoid all abstract defi- 
nitions. He will say: “If you want to 
know about life, experience it. If you 
want to know about art, experience it 
too. Live the one and live the other. I 
cannot teach you what life is. The best 
I can do is to help you to find it and to 











tion even more dearly. 
Surely the signs pointed 
to genius. 
2's + 

Mrs. Peterkin is in 
the Spring list with a 
novel that affirms all 
the faith of her spon- 
sors. It, too, is a story 
of plantation life in the 
South Carolina low- 
lands. It is called Black 
April and deals with 
simple folk. Once again 
there is the great 
strength of writing that 
is rarely captured in 
fiction. Mrs. Peterkin 
writes of birth and 
death, hunger and fear, 
mystery and _ passion. 
Concerned with a Ne- 











expectations ran far beyond the possible 
accomplishment of mortal man. 

This fever of hope ran riot when the 
Armistice came, and reached its zenith at 
the Conference for Peace which followed. 
Then slowly, but surely, it began to re- 
cede. The foundation of the structure had 
begun to crumble before it was noticed, 
and well informed observers believe that 
the Congressional elections in November, 
1918, started the erosion. At those elec- 
tions, be it remembered, President Wilson 
asked for a Democratic Congress. What 
he said in his address to the voters was 
all quite true. The things he predicted 
should an unfriendly Congress be returned 
actually occurred. His mistake was polit- 
ical and in no way a lack of judgment. 
Had he asked the country to disregard 
politics and return a Congress favorable 
to America’s war aims, be the candidates 
Republicans or Democrats, he would have 





























take it. I cannot with all the books in 
the world teach you what art is. The most 
I can do is to direct [Turn to page 107] 


had, in all probability, a secure majority. 
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[Turn to page 132] 
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Nevertheless, these elections were the 
turning point in our [Turn to page 130] 
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SOUP 


for the 


home luncheon 


ng HAT shall we have 

for luncheon?’’ 

Thousands of housewives 

are daily faced with this 

troublesome and often 

vexing problem. Break- 

fast and dinner require 

careful planning and pro- 

viding also, but they are 

more definite meals. 

which the housewife does not find so puzzling. 

On the other hand, luncheon (and supper, 

too) are more in the nature of ‘off-meals”’ 

for which it is often difficult to know the 

most appropriate food to serve. Sufficient 

nourishment must be supplied to act as the 

carry-over to the more substantial meals. 

And the appetite, too, is apt to be more 

capricious and less easy to attract at such 
“in-between” times. 


OUP—well-made, hot, nourishing, delicious 
soup—is the ideal answer to this problem. 
The following unsolicited letter is just one of 
the many proofs we receive of the universal 
use of soup for luncheon. 

“T am glad to write my praise of Campbell’s 
Soups, all of which I believe are the best on the 
market. 

“T have begun usingthem more the past year, 
and find that one can of vegetable, vegetable- 
beef, pea, or any of the other varieties, makes a 


- ~~ « very nourishing and healthful luncheon for my- 

self and two young children. One needs very 

Fy little other food in addition, and you feel that 

& ir CG + ale * the children are getting what they need also. 

sy MPBELL Soup COMPANY 3 ~ “T find that one can buy them more reason- 
CAMDEN, N.Jy USA: , : ; 

ably at the nearby grocers, by getting from 

three to a dozen cans. When you have these 


Ger in the house, you feel prepared for a quick 
; 2 lunch or any emergency. I have always found 


to 
“id them uniform in quality and quantity.” 
— . is ifs OT, invigorating soup has just the re- 
With s eer quired temptation to the appetite at the 
vorld midday or evening meal. Soup is nourishing 
mag- : : and healthfully stimulating, with a generous 
Oops, oe quantity of the nutriment so important in the 


ound meal where it is made the principal dish. And 
convenience! What a boon that is in the 
middle of a busy, bustling day—or at the end 
of it, when one is so likely to be tired out. The 
good soups you are accustomed to buy at the 
store are already blended and cooked by 
famous French chefs, and there’s practically 
nothing left for you to do but serve them! 


12 cents a can 


THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THB DAILY DET 
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NOW .. Kellogg's : 
Corn Flakes and- 4 

















in the 

of Ce 

A TREAT of double goodness! Luscious ripe a 
berries and the crispest, crunchiest corn flakes aa: 
you ever tasted! Corn flakes flavored in Kelloge’s Ba 
own matchless way! age 
Serve Kellogg’s with milk or cream. For lunch vy 
or dinner, as well as breakfast. For the kiddies’ : A 
evening meal. Extra delicious with fresh or ~< 
canned fruits added—or honey. pag 
Kellogg’s are the world’s most popular corn ted 
flakes. Sold by grocers everywhere. Served at in be 
hotels and restaurants. On dining-cars. More yok 
than 11,000,000 people demand them daily. " 
Always oven-fresh in the inner-sealed red-and- Ir 


green package. Imitations cannot equal such 
wonder-flavor. Demand the genuine—Kellogg’s 
—and get the original corn flakes! 


Made in the famous Kellogg Kitchens at Battle Creek by the Kellogg Company, 

world’s largest producers of ready-to-eat cereals. Makers also of Kellogg’s ALL- 

BRAN, Pep, Krumbles and New Oata. Other plants at Davenport, Iowa; 

London, Canada; Sydney, Australia. Distributed in the United Kingdom by 

the Kellogg Company of Great Britain. Sold by Kellogg agencies throughout 
the world. 
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Rev. Oswatp W. S. McCa tt, D. D. 


some preachers on the Pacific Coast. An Australian 

by birth, he is still a young man, and is as popular 
in the City Temple in London as he is in the University city 
of California, where he has an extraordinary command of 
the confidence and admiration of the community. In an 
unusual degree he unites, alike in his books and in his 
sermons, the winged spirit of the poet and the moral passion 
of a prophet. 

Living in the midst of throngs of students, Dr. McCall 
knows young people, loves them, and has the knack of 
preaching to them. In the sermon here reviewed he takes 
for his text the words in the prophecy of Daniel:—“Now, 
these four youths’—meaning Daniel and his three friends 
who refused to bow down to the foul gods of Babylon. It 
is a thrilling appeal to the young people of our generation 
not to drift with the brainless crowd, but to set up standards 
and have the stamina to stand by them at any cost. 

These four young men were not pale-blooded pietists; 
they were men of character and moral principle sifted from 
the common herd by natural moral selection. They were not 
“stupidly good,” as Milton said of Satan when for a moment 
he drew near the Garden of Eden. They felt all the fascina- 
tion and wild appeal of Babylon, and stood out against it 
in behalf of the faith of their fathers. Anybody can go with 
the gang; anybody can obey the doctrine, “Everybody’s 
doing it.” It takes courage, character and gumption to be a 
leader in decency. [Turn to page 132] 


D: McCALL is one of the most picturesque and win- 
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GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


THE PERSONALITY 
OF THE MONTH 


GUGLIELMO FERRERO 
By JOHN’ GOULD FLETCHER 


speculative thought, in art, poetry, music, no less than 

the Nineteenth; but thanks to the diffusion of popular 
education of which the Nineteenth Century was the parent, 
these leaders have often to contend with a number of other 
figures whose work is better adapted for immediate under- 
standing than theirs, though it rests upon flimsier founda- 
tions of intellectual research. Take the question of the 
historian, for example. There is no doubt that the most 
popular writer of history of the present day is Mr. H. G. 
Wells. His Outline of History becomes merely the record 
of a many-sided mind which deals with facts as if they were 
subjects for arousing enthusiasm or [Turn to page 139] 


Te Twentieth Century has its leaders in religion, in 
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THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


THE FIRE BRIGADE 


Direcrep By Wiiitam NicH 
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Cuar.es Ray, FIREFIGHTER 


little girl; possibly she dreams of the day when she will 

be prima donna at the Metropolitan Opera House, or 
the proprietress of a prosperous chain of tea shops, or 
the first grandmother to swim the English Channel, or 
Governor of Texas. 

The none too secret ambition of every little boy, however, 
is simple: he hopes and intends to be a fireman. It trans- 
cends even the profession of arms in heroic qualities; it offers 
opportunities for spectacular bravery in the fiercest and 
noblest battle of all. 

This is as it should be. The fireman appeals to the most 
primitive instincts in all of us, for he is pitted against the 
one element which komo sapiens, with all his scientific in- 
genuity, has never been able to conquer. In a war, there 
is always something to be said for both sides—and the 
soldier can never be entirely certain that he is struggling 
for the right. But when fire breaks out, and men go forth 
to subdue it, there is no doubt as to where one’s sympathy 
should be placed. Nor can any International Court compel 
the fireman’s enemy to disarm. 

For these reasons, The Fire Brigade, in substance, is a pic- 
ture at which the most hardened spectator can weep or cheer 
without shame. It deals with the most heroic subject 


Lie: know just what are the ambitions of the average 


imaginable; what is more, it deals with it in an intelligent 
and superlatively dramatic manner. 

The story tells of a family of O’Neills, all of whom have 
been distinguished members of the fire 


[Turn to page 132] 
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«WHAT'S GOING ON IN THE WORLD + 


THE MUSICAL EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


A GRAND OPERA BY TWO AMERICANS 


REVIEWED BY DEEMS TAYLOR 


HAT, for instance,” said the Worried Reviewer to 
Wi: editors of McCall’s, “would you consider the 
musical event of this month?” 

“The Metropolitan Opera Company’s production of The 
King’s Henchman, the new American opera by Deems Taylor 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay,” they replied. 

“But,” objected the W. R., “how in—I mean, how can I 
review my own opera?” 

“That,” they said politely but firmly, “is your affair.” 

Suppose we begin with the facts, which have the merit of 
being undeniable and safely impersonal, before venturing 
into the more perilous fields of opinion and speculation. 
These facts are, in the main, that The King’s Henchman was 
produced on Thursday evening, February 17th, 1927, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, under the conductor- 
ship of Tullio Serafin, with a large cast, almost every member 
of which spoke English as his or her native tongue. For the 
first time, therefore, an American audience heard an American 
opera sung in English with no trace of foreign accent. This 
feature of the performance was particularly valuable, inas- 
much as the scene of the opera is laid in 10th century Eng- 
land, and its language is Anglo-Saxon English (that is, 
English whose roots antedate the Norman conquest.) 

The plot is a new treatment of the immemorial triangle. 
Eadgar of Wessex, King of England, sends his friend and 
foster-brother, Aethelwold, to visit Aelfrida, daughter of the 
Thane of Devon, with orders to bring her back to be his 
queen if her beauty be as great as rumor reports it to be. 
Aethelwold and Aelfrida meet in a forest, each unaware of 
the other’s identity, and fall desperately in love. When 
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Acthelwold does learn who Aeljrida is, his love proves 
stronger than his loyalty to his friend. Accordingly, he sends 
word to Eadgar that the maiden is not worthy to be queen 
of England, and marries her himself. Later, word comes to 
Aethelwold, living in Devonshire, that the king plans to visit 
him. Terrified, he confesses his deceit to Aelfrida, and begs 
her to save him by making herself ugly and pretending to 
be ill. Reluctantly she prepares to obey her husband, but 
when Eadgar does arrive her vanity is too much for her, and 
she appears before the king in her finest gown, looking 
radiantly beautiful. Eadgar is heart-broken by his friend’s 
treachery, and Aethelwold, realizing that he has lost love as 
well as honor, stabs himself. 

When it comes to giving a description and estimate of 
the music as heard in performance, I am in a quandary. 
Anyone who undertakes to comment upon his own work 
must necessarily divide himself into two people—the author 
and the cntic. And while as B, the critic, I am ready and 
willing to write copiously about the score, I am severely 
handicapped by the meagre account of it that I am able to 
get out of A, the author. 

A, so he tells me, entered the Metro- [Turn to page 108] 
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PRESENTED IN SipbNEY Howarp’s Piay 


THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


THE SILVER CORD 


By Sipney Howarp 


REVIEWED BY STARK YOUNG 


the Theater Guild alternates Ned McCobb’s Daughter 

with The Silver Cord you hear a murmur of dis- 
cussion in John Golden’s Theater such as is nowhere else 
on Broadway. People in the audience are asking one another 
if this is true as the dramatist says: Are there all over these 
United States mothers like this one in the play, mothers 
who drain the lives of their sons, who are jealous of every 
tie they make and who try for nothing but to bind their 
sons to them? You hear cases cited, stories told, debates 
and arguments. This is only another way of saying that no 
play of the season has proved itself so provocative as The 
Silver Cord is to its audiences, especially to women. 

The production does much to carry the play to success. 
The acting is always competent and in some of the parts 
so good that any dramatist might think his play fortunate 
and blessed to have it. Miss Laura Hope Crews and Miss 
Gillmore are especially good. Miss Crews as the mother 
plays with wonderful shading and subtlety, with wit and 
good sense. Miss Margalo Gillmore as the fiancée, achieves 
a very convincing and moving portrayal of a complex and 
well drawn character. 

But what does the provocative attraction of this new 
play by the author of They Knew [Turn to page 130) 


Beer other week when the new repertory system of 
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The NEWS EVENT of the MONTH 
of INTEREST to WOMEN 


CHARLOTTE, EMPRESS OF MEXICO 
By HELEN TAFT MANNING 


CopyRIGHT BY MCCALL’S MAGAZINE, 1927 


HE recent death in Belgium of an old woman who 

had been mad for more than half a century has re- 

called to many a romantic episode which in point of 
time belongs to the nineteenth century but which might 
more appropriately have taken place in the sixteenth. 
Charlotte of Saxe-Coburg, Princess of Belgium, bride of the 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria, sister-in-law of the late 
Emporer Francis Joseph, had led a comparatively uneventful 
life until at the age of twenty-six she accompanied her 
husband to Mexico. 

Charlotte probably understood very little of the motives 
of that wily politician, Napoleon III, who inspired the 
adventure. To the new Empress it must have meant little 
more than the opportunity to found a new dynasty for 
which at the moment there was no room in Europe. At any 
rate, it is said that she urged Maximilian to stay in 
Mexico City when the French troops were withdrawn, 
believing that she, by her personal appeals could find the 
necessary military assistance in Europe. 

The story of the House of Hapsburg in the nineteenth 
century is not a happy one, but it surely contains no more 
pitiful episodes than the death of the brave .and impulsive 
Maximilian before a firing squad at Queretaro and the dis- 
covery of the proud and obstinate Charlotte wandering de- 
mented in the streets of Rome. 

Maximilian’s death was principally due to the fact that 
the United States would not tolerate the extension of the 
European political system with its tortuous dynastic intrigues 
to this continent because we saw in such a system a menace 
to our own institutions. And whatever pathos may attach 
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to the fate of Maximilian and his consort, there can be 
very little doubt that American policy was sound in refusing 
to recognize their fantastic claims to an empire in Mexico. 

But it is still more interesting to note that on this oc- 
casion we supported what were the true desires of the Mexi- 
can people and eventually enabled them to escape from 
foreign domination. It was a generous and honest policy 
which makes our present bullying and our constant threats 
of intervention seem unworthy. Surely it is a debasement 
of all our own principles with respect to the dignity and in- 
dependence of the. separate states in this hemisphere when we 
attempt to dictate to Mexico what shall be the nature of her 
constitution on the plea that the property rights of a handful 
of American business men may suffer if her government does 
not follow exactly the lines of our own. Napoleon IIl 
justified his intervention by referring to a virtual bankruptcy 
declared by the Mexican Congress. It is not pleasant to 
realize that we should not have as strong an argument as 
his, and that our protest would be directed not so much at 
whatever political party happened to control the Mexican 
Congress as at the right of the Mexican people to formulate 
their own constitution. 
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6 Now try 


THIS NEW, COMPLETE 
WooDBURY 


Follow these three 
simple steps for one week 
—you will actually see 
your skin responding: 


] Wring a cloth from 
hot water and hold 
it against the face to 
thoroughly open the 
pores. Then massage 
Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream well into the 
; skin with an upward 
and outward motion, covering the face and 
neck thoroughly with the cream. Notice 
how gently it penetrates into the pores 
and softens and loosens the embedded dirt 
and dust particles. 





2 With a clean soft 

cloth remove the 
surplus cream, always 
with an upward mo- 
tion. Now, wash the 
face and neck thor- 
oughly with warm 
water and Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, working the creamy lather well 
into the skin so that it will dissolve and wash 
out the soiled cream which otherwise would 
remain in the pores. Rinse thoroughly with 
warm water, then finish with a dash of cold 
water or a small piece of ice wrapped in-one 
thickness of cloth. 


3 And now the final 

step. With the tips 
of your fingers, apply 
lightly Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream which 
tones the skin by sup- 
plying just the right 
amountofnatural mois- 
ture without loading or clogging the pores. 
This finishing cream is greaseless and gives 
that soft, velvety texture so much desired. 





ye this new complete Woodbury Facial for one week. After 
your first treatment, you willfeelthe healthy glowof the awakened, 
stimulated skin. Use it regularly thereafter and you, too, will have 
the charm of “A skin you love to touch,” 


Copyright, 1927, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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FOR SEVEN DAYS 
See how quickly your skin will respond — each day 


a little fresher, clearer, more radiantly beautiful 


A ALL, there is no secret in having a radi- 
antly beautiful complexion. It is the result of 
but one thing—proper daily care, absolute cleanli- 
ness of the pores as well as the surface of the skin. 

But, “proper daily care” —what is it, exactly? 

Your facial masseuse will tell you that it is the 
faithful use of cold cream. Your physician .will 
recommend pure soap and water. 

Really, both are right, for one cleanser supple- 
ments the other. 

And now, in the new Complete Woodbury 
Facial, the use of these two essential cleansers is 
combined in one treatment. 

First, Woodbury’s Cold Cream, a cleansing 
cream that melts at skin temperature, reaching 
every pore, softening and loosening embedded 
dust and dirt particles. Then, Woodbury’s Facial 
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Soap, with its mild, creamy lather, dissolving away 
thesoiled cream that remains in the pores, prevent- 
ing blackheads and enlarged pores. And finally, 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream—smooth and greaseless 
—leaving the skin cool and refreshingly moist. 


That is the new Woodbury Facia/, approved by 
leading authorities... Just three simple steps, yet 
so thoroughly effective that you, in your own 
home, can obtain the same results that you would 
expect from the best beauty salons. 


You need only Woodbury’s Facial Soap and the 
Woodbury Creams prepared especially for use 
with it—obtainable at your drug store or toilet 
goods counter. And from the very first, you can 
actually fee/ the difference in your skin. The result 
of absolute cleanliness—a complexion each day a 
little fresher, clearer, more radiantly beautiful. 


RITE today for a trial set of the new 
W Complete Woodbury Facial, con- 
taining enough of the soap and creams for 
seven generous treatments. Notice, from 
day today, the improvement in the texture 
of your skin. After the first week, use the 
complete Facia/once or twice a week, keep- 
\ ing your skin clear and healthy in between 
times with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, as di- 
rected in the booklet around every cake. 
Begin at once to give your skin the proper 
daily care it needs. Send now for your 
trial set, enclosing 25c in stamps or coin. 


7 generous trial set contains enough of the Woodbury 
pret Soap and Creams for seven new Complete Wood- 
bury Facials. Send the coupon for yours today. 











Tue Anprew Jercens Co. 

1509 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 25c (stamps or coin) please send me the Seven 
Day Trial Set of The New Complete Woodbury Facial, and your 
booklet, ““A Skin You Love to Touch.” 
If you live in Canada address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd.— 
1509 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


Name. 





Street 





City, State. 




















Scrence has important contributions to make to the 
home, but they are of little practical value until the 
spirit of the home has touched them 
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Our Laboratory, at the Eastern end of McCall 
Street, scientifically ministers to the well-being and 
happiness of the homes of our readers 


CHICKEN, LIGHT MEAT -4zd DARK 
eAs Our McCALL READERS 
SAY THEY LIKE / BEST 


Recipes Prepared in McCall’s Laboratory- Kitchen 
SARAH FIELD SPLINT, Director 


E told you that we would get in- 
spiration for months to come from 
your letters about your family’s 


favorite dinner, and so we are! One of the 
things which impressed us most in reading 
them was that so many of you have your own 
chickens. And you serve them in so many 
delicious ways! 

After we had finished reading your letters, 
we were so hungry for chicken we began 
right away to work out some chicken dishes 
of our own. Spring is the season for chickens, 
so this month we are giving you the results of 
our experiments. Each recipe will make six 
or more servings. We wish we could give you 
all the recipes we tried, but we haven’t space. 
From time to time, we will slip them into the 
Laboratory Page. If there is any special 
chicken dish for which you would like to 
have a recipe, write us and let us know. 

We learned long ago that Chicken a la 
King is a popular party dish with you and 
although we have given you the recipe for it, 
we are giving you an interesting variation of 
it this month in Chicken Shortcakes. You 
will like them to serve at luncheon or supper 
or at an afternoon or evening party. For a 
summer party, there is nothing more delicious 
or refreshing than Jellied Chicken Loaf. You 
don’t have to wait until hot weather, though, 
to try it! 

Fried Chicken and Chicken Salad are so 
universally popular we are not giving you re- 
cipes for them, for we are sure you must 
have your own favorite recipes. 


CURRIED CHICKEN 


Dress, clean and cut up a 5-pound fowl. 

Cover with boiling water and cook slowly until tender, 
adding % tablespoon salt to water when chicken is partly 
done. Remove chicken from stock, cool and remove meat 
from bones in rather large pieces. There should be about 4 
cups of meat. Allow stock to cool, then remove fat. Use 
stock to make Curry Sauce by recipe below. Re-heat chicken 
in sauce and serve on platter with mound of rice in center. 
Sprinkle with paprika and garnish with parsley. Serve with 
chutney, if desired. 


CURRY SAUCE 


4 tablespoons shortening 
6 tablespoons flour 
4 tablespoon curry powder 


1% teaspoon salt 
¥% teaspoon pepper 
2 cups chicken stock 


Melt shortening. Add flour, curry powder, salt and pepper 








For a Spring luncheon in the Laboratory- 
Kitchen we serve Curried Chicken with rice 


and mix well. Add chicken stock slowly and cook until 
thick, stirring constantly to prevent lumping. Add extra 
seasoning, if desired. Combine with chicken and serve. 
Lamb or veal curry can be made, if preferred, using lamb 
or veal stock in sauce instead of chicken. 

CHICKEN A LA SUISSE 
4 or 5 pound fowl Shortening 
Salt I green pepper, chopped fine 
Pepper 1 tablespoon chopped onion 
Flour 2 cups water 


1 cup cooked or canned tomato 





Dress, clean, singe and disjoint fowl. Sprin- 
kle with salt and pepper and roll in flour, 
rubbing flour well into each piece. Melt short- 
ening in heavy frying pan and fry fowl in 
it until a delicate brown. Add green pepper, 
onion, water and tomato. Cover and cook 
slowly about 2 hours or until fowl is tender. 
Remove to platter, thicken stock with flour 
mixed to smooth paste with a little water, 
add extra seasoning if desired and pour over 
chicken. 


CHICKEN SOUFFLE 


1 tablespoon shortening 
2 tablespoons flour 

Y% teaspoon salt 
teaspoon pepper 

I cup mil 


3. egg yolks 

‘ew drops onion juice 

1 tablespoon chopped 
parsley 

1 cup minced chicken 

3 egg whites 


Melt shortening. Add flour, salt and pepper 
and mix well. Add milk slowly and bring to 
boiling point, stirring constantly to prevent 
lumping. Remove from fire and add beaten 
egg yolks. 

Add onion juice, parsley and chicken to the 
sauce. Cool. One half hour before time to 
serve, fold in stiffly-beaten egg whites. Pour 
into greased baking-dish. Bake in pan of hot 
water in moderate oven (350° F) % hour. 
Serve immediately to prevent falling. 


CHICKEN SHORTCAKES 
5 pound chicken Y% cup flour 
% pound mushrooms 4 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons butter or ¥ teaspoon pepper 
ether shortening Y% teaspoon paprika 


4 cups chicken stock I pimiento, chopped 
I egg or 2. egg yolks 


Dress, clean and cut up chicken. Cover 
with boiling water and cook slowly until tender, adding % 
tablespoon salt te water when chicken is partly done. Re- 
move chicken from stock, cool and remove meat from bones 
in rather large pieces. Peel and slice mushrooms and sauté 
in butter. Heat chicken stock, add flour mixed to smooth 
paste in little cold water and cook until thick, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent lumping. Add salt, pepper, paprika, 
chicken, pimiento, and sautéd mushrooms. Heat thoroughly 
over boiling water. 

Just before the time comes for serving, add egg, slightly 
beaten. Have ready individual shortcakes made from baking- 
powder biscuit dough. Split and butter them while hot. 
Arrange on platter or individual plates with hot chicken 
mixture between and on top. 

Garnish each of the individual shortcakes with a sautéd 
mushroom cap or with a sprig of parsley.. Serve at once. 
You will find this a delightful change. [Turn to page 44] 
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| eMurgot eA squith writes On 


Woman’s Instinct to make herself Attractive 


The famous Marcot, now Countess of OxFrorp 
and AsQuitH has written with her own hand and in 
her own sparkling, inimitable style this article on a 
subject of universal interest to women. 


S long as human nature exists, men 
and women will want to make them- 
selves physically attractive. And even 
if there were no people in the world, 
but merely the beasts and birds, the 

same desire would be found among them for per- 

sonal adornment. 


“Self-improvement — whether moral, intel- 
lectual or physical —is the first, and | 


prove our complexions out of all recognition. 


“Those of you who have hunted, mountain- 
eered, or been as much exposed to our inhospitable 
climate as I have, will know it is almost 
impossible to prevent your face from becom- 
ing like leather, or your chest like a gong, 
unless you take a great deal of trouble to 
preserve them. 


“You do not want to apply creams and ‘% 
lotions that will make your skin soft and 
susceptible, but something that will make it 
fresh and impervious. 





This quaint Elizabethan barn 
on her country estate is used 


by Lady Oxford as a study 


retain sufficient physical attraction to upset aman’s 
heart would have been looked upon as a paradox. 


“Now you see proficiency at golf, tennis, skat- 
ing, riding, fishing and shoot- 
ing in women past the age of 
forty; and they have preserved 
not only their youth but their 
complexions. The individual 
should rely upon herself to 
guard againstthe dangers of the 
unavoidable exposure that ac- 
companies all modern pursuits. 
For even if you like it—which 
I do not — you cannot rouge 








might say, the last lesson of life. It is 
part of the work-day of life. To love and 
be loved is its holiday. 


“The intention to be at your best, to 
feel brilliant, responsive, and triumphant, 
is part of your equipment for that day, 
and is prompted by a desire to love and 
be loved.” 


The French say, ‘‘la beaute inutile’’ 


“The French talk of ‘la beauté inutile,’ 
for which we have no English equivalent. 
It means that even beauty—poor in 
setting, and devoid of charm—can lose its 
uses. But we have all known women who 
have more than made up for their lack of 
features and general homeliness by the 
play of their expression, the grace of their 
carriage or the beauty of their complexion. 
i can only speak for myself. A dingy 
complexion will spoil the prettiest face in 
the world for me, but, fortunately, most 
of us, if we take enough trouble, can im- 














or use make up upon a rough skin, 







































“T have used Pond’s Creams for years 
and years and even if I had been beauti- 
ful I could not have found healthier or 
more cooling preparations. 


“My advice is, save your skin—with 
Pond’s—and cheat the devil that lurks in 
soot, dust, wind—and birthdays!” 


Hwre/h. OX ford 


OW Pond’s Creams should be used: 

Apply Pond’s Cold Cream generously at 
night and often during the day. In a few 
moments its fine oils bring up from the pores 
all dust and powder. Wipe off and repeat. 
Finish with a dash of cold water. A little 
cream left on overnight keeps a dry skin supple. 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream, used after every 
daytime cleansing, gives your skin a new 
freshness, holds your powder smoothly and is 
protection from sun and wind. 


Buy your own jars of Pond’s Creams and 


as Lady Oxford suggests, “cheat the devil that 
lurks in soot, dust, wind.” 


. Mail coupon for free tubes of 
Free Offer: Pond’s Two Creams. 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. S 
111 Hudson Street, New York City 
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A CorNER OF THE Drawinc Room 


The Countess of Oxford and Asquith has a very 
dignified town house at No. 44 Bedford Square, London. 
This photograph shows a view of the drawing room 
with its high ceiling, its wonderful chandelier of 
crystal and ormolu, its classic mantel and a wealth of 
books, paintings and comfortable overstuffed chairs. 
Here the brilliant and distinguished of London gather. 


The Countess of Oxrorp and AsguiTu 


“Margot,” daughter of the late Sir Charles Tennant, is the wife of 
the distinguished Statesman and former Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. She is one of the most vivid and interesting figures of 


English society, famous for her daring wit and her intimate ac- ° 


quaintance with the personable of every land 


“T have used Pond’s Creams for my skin more 
years than I can remember; and though I have 
never been beautiful and I am not young, I have 
not got a wrinkle in my forehead. When I came 
in from hunting, I always rubbed the Cold Cream 
over my face, neck and hands.” 


Can a Woman of Thirty Upset a Man’s Heart? 


“Nothing in my life has changed so much as the 
estimate people place upon a woman’s age. You 
were considered a failure if you did not marry be- 
fore you were twenty-five—when I came out. 


“And to suggest that a woman of thirty could 


Street 


City State 
























































Lady Oxford’s dressing table—unusual per- 
fume botiles and jade green jars of Pond’s 
Creams bear witness to her distinguished taste 
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When Parents Fail, 





HIS is a clumsy world for chil- 

dren. They are constantly run- 

ning into the barbed wires of our 
grown-up principles and conventions. 
Every year thousands of them get into 
trouble which brings them before the 
Juvenile Courts for punishment or 
wisely tempered mercy. Rarely are 
these unfortunate youngsters really bad. 
Nearly always the hidden cause behind 
their waywardness is lack of training 
or proper guidance at home. Often- 
times, physical conditions cause their 
abnormality. When health is restored 
the vicious tendencies often disappear. 


Warm-hearted men and women in all 
parts of the country are doing splendid 
work in helping to salvage these bits of 
human driftwood. Organizations have 
been formed which send volunteer 
representatives to the Juvenile Courts to 
take boys and girls on probation and so 
save them from slipping into lives of 
crime. The kindly folk who do this 
work are “friends at court” to these 
youngsters. 

Delinquent children are by no means 
found to come only from homes of 
poverty. From well-to-do and even 
rich homes have come children with 
tendencies toward crime which have 
amazed their parents. Too late these 
fathers and mothers learned that in 
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nation as a day on which mothers and 
fathers, philanthropists and _public- 
spirited men and women, interested in 
America’s future, join in one great pur- 
pose—the big, important work of 
checking up the health of the children 
of this country. 


It is a great forward step to set aside 
a definite day to have eyes, ears, noses, 
throats, and teeth examined for possible 
physical defects. But why stop half- 
way? Examine minds just as thorough- 
ly for possible mental troubles. 


In May, then, after you good fathers 
and mothers have found out whether or 
not your children are sound and 
healthy, physically, you will want to 
have an old-fashioned, heart-to-heart 
talk with the youngsters and learn what 
they are thinking about, who their 
companions are, and where they spend 
their time. 


More especially will you 

want to do this if you 

have ever spent a few Pe 
hours in a Juvenile Court 


where you will have fo‘ 
learned that the young of- eT nn A 
fender, in nearly every & > ¥ 
instance, lands in court wa SY 


because of bad compan- 
ions or want of proper 





reality they never had known their sons ome training. / 
and daughters. eich ( 
; Lacking a friend at home, te 
May Day—Children’s Day a child may need a friend ey 
May First has been set aside by the at court. tae 
a aT ration — be 


Each year more than 200,000 children 
are brought before the Juvenile Courts 
charged with more or less serious offenses. 
Seventy-five per cent of all adult offenders 
begin their criminal careers before reach- 
ing the age of 21. The steps are fast from 
petty thieving to murder. 


In the three year period, 1923, 1924 
and 1925, the homicide mortality rate 
in the United States mounted to the 
highest point ever recorded. 


In 1926 there were approximately 10,000 
homicides. In recent years our homicide 
rate has been 600% greater than that of 
Canada and 1400% greater than that of 
England and Wales. 


at 





Even the best of children develop ten- 
dencies hard for parents to understand. 
These faults, if uncorrected, may produce 
serious consequences. As Judge Arnold 
of the Juvenile Court of Cook County, 
Illinois, says, e first job of a parent 
of a boy is to understand him, not only 
physically 2nd morally, but emotionally.” 


The Metropolitan has prepared a booklet, 
“The Mind of the Child’. It may help 
you to deal fairly and wisely with your 
children in solving the many vexing 
problems that come up in connection 
with them. Send fox it. It will be mailed 
without cost. . 
HALEY FISKE, President. © 9 yy 
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FAMOUS HEROINES 
OF ENGLISH FICTION 


%8. BY JOHN FARRAR 3 


Eprror or ‘* THe BookMAN’’ 


a 


NO. IV 


BELINDA 


Illustrated with a portrait of Miss Edgeworth’s 
heroine painted by Neysa McMein and appear- 
ing on the cover of this magazine. 


S we seek in the 
novels of past 
centuries for the 


ideal woman, we find 

her changing, com- 

pletely out-distancing 

her time. Moll Flan- 

ders, the mad-cap and - 

thief, gives way to Fanny Burney’s 
Evelina, charming, but nevertheless “the 
elegant female.’ Man, perhaps, always 
looks for the same qualities in his hero- 
ines; but women at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century were beginning to see 
themselves in a new light. Belinda Port- 
man was beautiful and gracious. In the 
decadent society of her day, she shone by 
her accomplishments and her virtue. She 
did not believe that women should be 
mistresses of man’s will. Belinda was 
somewhat scandalized of women’s rights, 
but she arranged not only her own life, 
but those of all about her. 

“Miss Portman,” writes Maria Edge- 
worth, “was not one of those young ladies 
who fancy every gentleman who con- 
verses freely with them will inevitably fall 
a victim to the power of their charms, 
and who sees in every man a lover, or 
nothing.” Indeed, she was not! Belinda 
had a very sharp head on her shoulders. 
She was one of the first in the long line 
of “Little Miss Fix-Its” to appear in the 
novel. You will know what I mean when 
you remember Pollyanna and Madame 
Claire. From the country, Belinda went 
to London and its wicked society. Her 
patroness was the dashing Lady Delacour, 
whose house resounded with the jests of 
the town, whose husband was a drunkard, 
and. who even went so far as to dress in 
man’s clothes and fight a duel with one 
of her lady enemies. Yet Belinda bided 
her time. All loved her, except those who 
were jealous of her; and in the end she 
rescued the quixotic Lady Delacour from 
an untimely death, refused to be married 
off by the designing schemes of a socially 
inclined aunt, and was placed on the last 
page of the novel safely in the hands of a 
manly hero. 

Belinda was one of the most popular 
heroines of her day. Why not? She had 
all the feminine virtues. She was accom- 
plished as well as pretty. She was a loyal 
friend. Yet I don’t exactly envy Clarence 
Hervey who wins her after the long strug- 
gle which extends through the eighteen 
volumes of this tale of high society. Com- 
pare her with Jane Austen’s Elizabeth 
Bennet in Pride and Prejudice (considered 
in the April number of McCall's) and you 
will see that Belinda is a chain in the link 
of woman’s emancipation, but only a 
weak link; for Maria Edgeworth, in 
creating the foil against which to play her 
lovely heroine, made Lady Delacour so 
impishly attractive that the moralizing 
Belinda is weak in comparison. 

The novelist did not yet know how to 
make a virtuous woman, one who was at 
once all that virtue implies and all that is 
entertaining. Maria Edgeworth was the 
daughter of one of the noted educators of 
the day, a man, in fact, who made experi- 
ments with telegraphy, who was a friend 
of Darwin’s. It is said that her father’s 
influence on her work was great, and that 
much of the moral preachment was due to 
him. Be that as it may, it is because of 
this quality that, although praised by the 
critics of her day, highly admired by Sir 


Walter Scott, she is 
far less read than the 
novelists who came di- 
rectly before and after 
her. 
Yet there is a deal of 
wisdom in this book. 
Most of it is put into 
the mouth of the gay Lady Delacour. Was 
there ever a truer sentence written than the 
following: “Love quarrels are easily 
made up, but of money quarrels there is 
no end?” Or than this, cynical though it 
is? “Unless people can be of some use, 
or unless they are actually present, let 
them be ever so agreeable or meritorious, 
we are very apt to forget them.” Or this 
gay jibe at the other writers of her day: 
“Husbands may sometimes have delicate 
feelings as well as their wives, though 
they are seldom allowed to have any by 
these unjust novel writers?” 

There is wisdom, too, in her sermons 
against the society of her day, if it was 
as vicious as she paints it. If early nine- 
teenth century London, with its gaming, 
its drinking, its gossiping and misbehaving 
young ladies, its dueling dowagers, its 
intrigues, its petty loves and its hates, was 
even half what Maria: Edgeworth leads us 
to believe, we today can say little about 
the foibles of our younger generation, 
or about our bobbed-haired grandmothers. 
I wonder, among the young ladies making 
their bows to Society this year, how many 
demure Belinda Portmans there are. In- 
deed, I wonder how many Lady Delacours 
there are, jealous of social prestige, 
downing their rivals to social honors with 
quips and scandal. 

Here I am, moralizing, even as Maria 
Edgeworth did. Evelina, of whom we 
talked last month, was a fine woman, less 
given to talking about wickedness. I do 
not want you to think that Belinda has 
no charms for me. I find myself wondering, 
what those of you who know her honestly 
think of her. I think that most men would 
like Belinda Portman. Perhaps she is what 
their minds might tell them was their 
beau ideal; but don’t you think from what 
I have told you of her, that most men 
would be exceedingly afraid of her, and, 
perhaps, most women, too? I think it 
was Professor Saintsbury who said that 
there were few heroines of great novels 
he would care to marry. Perhaps that is 
not a fair test to apply. Nevertheless, al- 
though I should have liked exceedingly 
to have attended a couple of balls with 
Belinda, although I admire her courage, 
and reverence her beauty, and stand awed 
before her wit, I still think—and don’t 
you? that Clarence Hervey was a brave 
man. And I should like to know just what 
their home looked like ten years after the 
close of the book. 

In that connection it is amusing to 
quote Maria Edgeworth again, where she 
says on the next to the last page of the 
eighteen volumes: “I like to hear how 
people become happy in a rational manner, 
better than to be told in the huddled 
style of an old fairy tale—and so they 
were all married and lived very happily 
all the rest of their days.” Whereupon 
Lady Delacour says: “We are not in much 
danger of hearing such an account of 
modern marriages.” And, after all, doesn’t 
Lady Delacour’s remark sound distinctly 
modern even though it shone from the 
printed pages of 1801! 
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eo « peopl CC as kb - « and then, when they learn 
that Colgate’s quickly brings dazzling white teeth, a 


healthy mouth, because it 1s designed on!y toclean, they— 


AY first people are inclined 
to express their surprise when we say 
that Colgate’s is designed solely to 
clean teeth. 

“What curative properties has it?” 
they sometimes ask. 

And then they hear from their den- 
tist that the only thing any denti- 
frice can do is to clean; that charm of 
smile, brilliant whiteness of teeth, 
sweet health of mouth and gums, 
come when teeth and mouth have 
been made scrupulously clean. 

Finally, they realize why Colgate’s 
works towards a permanent and fas- 
cinating dental beauty at each brush- 
ing . . . because its single purpose 
is to bring real cleanness. 

Colgate’s even smells clean as it 
expands into a bubbling, sparkling 
foam in your mouth. In this remark- 
able foam is calcium carbonate—a 
finely ground powder that delicately 





FREE to the readers of this publication — a sam- 
ple of the dentifrice most Americans use 


Name a ——— 


City aeniteememnniiinaniinannstin 


scrubs, whitens, polishes each tooth, 
removing harmful foreign matter, 
bits of clinging food. 

Then, through a detergent-wash- 
ing agent, this foam bathes in wash- 
ing waves the entire inner mouth. 
Simple, isn’t it? The causes of de- 
cay are first swept free—then washed 
away. 

Keep your teeth clean. Use a denti- 
frice that is made to do this one thing 
and do it well. If you have any rea- 
son to think that your teeth need 
medicine, go to your dentist at once. 
Let him treat and prescribe for you. 

Remember that most Americans 
use Colgate’s because the normal 
mouth—like your own—is healthy; 
that cleanness is the simple, pleasant 
way to keep your mouth healthy; 
and that Colgate’s brings to teeth 
and gums an unequaled 


cleanness. ap 







Est. 1860 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 205-E, 581 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Please send me a sample of this cleansing dentifrice. 


Address . a 


—  -s 


In Canada,Colgate & Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 
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| THE DREAM THAT HAPPENED 


[Continued from page 23] 





‘Can a DENTIFRICE 


nly CLEAN? 








same reason. You’d better come along, 
and keep in hiding when we touch a 
port. The yacht can always stay a mile or 
so away, so you needn’t always be actu- 
ally in your cabin when I’m ashore.” 

“Ves, Heriot,” said Blanche obediently. 

Peter realized that she was crying. So 
he took her into his arms, put his cheek 
against hers, and admonished her, very 
softly, as one would a baby, “Be a good 
girl, Blanche. Remember, I’m asking your 
help. And I’m not going to make love to 
you, my dear, for a whole six weeks, and 
that’s that. Good-night.” 


ETER was not yet light hearted enough 
to feel free from all sense of responsi- 
bility when he left Lady Blanche on the 
yacht off Tangier. He looked back at the 
yacht and hoped to heaven Blanche would 
obey his instructions and keep out of sight. 
So Peter landed. They went to the Hotel 
Cecil on the Plaza Grande. Soon after his 
arrival, a European, a very dark man 
whose mixed blood was apparent at a 
glance, and who had been watching the 
arrival and anchorage of the mail steamer 
and the Englishman’s yacht, strolled in 
too, and ordered a drink brought to 
him on the terrace. 

It was not long before Peter came 
downstairs again, and found his way out 
tc the terrace, from which one could see 
the gorgeous blue bay where the boats 
rode tranquilly. He looked around and 
saw near him the dark man who had 
watched the boat’s arrival from the pier, 
a drink at his elbow, dressed flawlessly in 
white flannels. 

Before Peter had lifted his glass to his 
lips, the stranger glanced up and saw 
him. A look of astonishment spead over 
his olive face. He half rose. Peter looked 
at him with the non-committal glance 
of perfect detachment which Lake had 
advised in any emergency, great or small. 
“Old Heriot never gives himself away,” 
he had admonished him. 

The stranger had risen and was coming 
to him. 

“Sir Heriot Mayo, surely?” he said. 
“This is evidently not one of my pals,” 
thought Peter, so he continued to stare 
back, hardly interrogative. 

“Tt’s been three or four years,” said 
the stranger, “but .I can’t be mistaken. 
The cigar’s still all right, eh?” 

“Oh yes, still all right,” he said. 

“T see you're still smoking them,” 
smiled the stranger, with a glance at the 
unlighted cigar in Peter’s fingers. He 
hastened to strike and hold a match, 
while Peter thought, “This must be the 
merchant who once sold Mayo the only 
cigar he ever smokes.” 

Aloud he said, “Don’t remember your 
name, I’m afraid.” 

“That’s unusual for you.” 

“Unusual once,” said Peter easily. “But 
I don’t know that my memory’s all that 
it was. Tropics play the deuce with one.” 

The other was speaking suavely. 
“Charles Murillo. At your service, Sir 
Heriot. Do you remember now?” 

Peter did not reply to this. He merely 
remarked, “l’rm enjoying a leisurely cruise 
right along the coast. I think of getting 
to Cairo.” 

“Ah,” remarked the amiable Murillo. 

“For once in my life I have time to 
burn,” went on Peter serenely. 

The stranger talked. He talked fluently 
and well, yet not too much. They sat 
together, looking out on what appeared 
to Peter’s eyes to be a perfect scene. He 
gathered what he could from Murillo. It 
appeared that he—Peter—had been here 
before. It appeared also that some extraor- 
dinary chapters of his life had been writ- 
ten in the Sudan. Certain allusions gave 
him a clue to the vivid life of this Heriot 
Mayo. He let the allusions pass, merely 
smiling lazily in the sunshine. 

“T want you to dine with me, Sir 
Heriot, if you will, before you leave,” 
Murillo remarked. “You and I have a good 
many topics in common. They say you’ve 
been interesting yourself in Persia.” 

“Ah! Who ‘says’?” 

Where does rumor come from?” asked 
Murillo with a vague wave of the hand. 
Then he rose. “You'll dine—when? To- 
morrow? The next day? And we could 
do a café the same night.” 

Peter turned his head to reply, after 


a ruminating pause. But he made no 
answer, for he saw, at the other end of 
the terrace, a slim figure in black velvet, 
while memory wafted the illusion of car- 
nation scent towards him. He saw Carey 
Mills. 

Only a sense of the liabilities he had 
undertaken kept Peter from leaping from 
the wicker lounge on which he half sat, 
half lay. He sat forward, that was all. 
But his breath was gone—and his heart 
went like a drum. Then his sense of his 
duties informed him of Murillo’s intent 
watching. He dragged his eyes from the 
girl and looked at Murillo. 

“Seen a ghost, Sir Heriot?” Murillo 
queried, showing all his superfine teeth in 
his large smile. 

Peter pulled himself together. “Saw an 
awfully pretty girl,” he answered, “that’s 
all.” 

Just then Carey Mills turned her head 
and looked full at them out of her 
mysterious green-hazel eyes. She held with 
her look for a full five seconds a distracted 
but happy Peter. Then she gave Murillo 
a little nod of recognition. 

“Forgive me, Sir Heriot,” he said, 
moving a step or two away with alacrity. 
Then, looking back at Peter, he added 
under his breath, “Unless you’d like to 
come, too.” 

Then Peter was standing before Carey, 
longing to cry to her, “What a farce of 
an introduction. I know you already. 
I’ve kissed you already. I’m Peter, whom 
you dined with and hated.” 

She was murmuring, “How d’you do?” 

He gazed at her. In this sunlight she 
was even more beautiful than she had been 
in the London Street. 

Murillo was speaking with an oily re- 
spectfulness. “Are you staying here, Miss 
Mills? I thought you were going on with 
your friends to Algiers?” 

She, too, at Algiers. How Peter’s heart 
leaped at the thought. 

“Well,” Mr. Murillo was going on, 
“maybe we shall all meet again, then, for 
I am going there soon on business. Sir 
Heriot, you ought to stop off at Algiers. 
Anyway Miss Mills, this chance meeting 
has been delightful.” 

He bowed himself away. 

“Here’s a crazy situation,” Peter was 
thinking. “We meet as strangers—we 
two!” He saw that this girl was looking 
at him pleasantly now, as if striving to 
please him. 

“Will you sit in the sun or the shade?” 
he asked. This implied that they should 
sit together and talk together; and she 
made no demur. 

“Have you had tea?” 

“No,” said Carey, with a long look 
from under her entrancing lashes. 

He ordered it. 

“Are you alone here, Miss Mills?” 
Ridiculous to call her that so formally. 

She confessed to it. “But I’m not lonely. 
I rather like being without people. I may 
even,” she said, glancing at him, “give 
my friends the slip in Algiers,” and 
laughed. 

“Ts there anything left here you want 
to see?” 

“T want to ride and bathe,” she com- 
plained, “of course it’s too dull alone.” 
“T should think so. Would I do?” 

She smiled assent, with an alluring 
glance. It allured him, but it angered him, 
too. “That’s for Sir Heriot Mayo,” he 
thought glumly, as she left him to dress 
for dinner. 

Carey went up swiftly to her room 
and there found Murillo waiting. 

“Well?” he asked. 

When she answered, her voice held a 
restrained note of triumph and revenge. 
“Well, for one thing, we’re going to dine 
together tonight. He asked me almost at 
once. How nicely Englishmen do these 
trivial things,” and she eyed Murillo, 
lounging in her room. “But I told you 
I'll do anything and I will.” 

Murillo pulled himself straight and 
flushed. “It’s more for your father than 
for me,” he said, watching her face, and 
satisfied by the hatred that swept into 
it. “Don’t you forget that Mayo is mainly 
responsible for your father’s execution, 
my child, though how Mayo came to have 
his fingers in that pie I don’t pretend to 
understand.” 


“The English are [Turn to page 40] 
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The tempting combination of flavors in many dishes is given 
extra richness by housekeepers who know the distinctive 
goodness of Swift’s Premium Bacon. Used as an ingredi- 
ent or as a garnish, the savory, tender strips of Premium 
add a pleasing relish. Bacon and Rice Molds, as shown 
above, are particularly good when made with Premium. 


Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon 


Some prefer Premium Bacon in the conven- 
ient pound or half-pound cartons, thinly and 
evenly sliced, free from all rind and all ready 
for cooking. Others, in order to have a sup- 
ply always on hand, buy it in the whole piece 
in the parchment wrapper, as pictured above 





Bacon and Rice Molds 


Cook 11% cups rice in boiling salted water. 
Drain incolander and blanch byrunning cold 
water through it. Turn in bowl. Add 14 cup 
milk, 1 teaspoon salt, mash together. Using 
6 strips of Swift’s Premium Bacon, fasten 
each in individual ring with atoothpick. Set 
on well greased baking sheet. Place rice in 
centers and mold into cups. Drop one egg 
into each cup. Bake in hot oven (450°F.) 
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Would you accept 
this check. from a stranger ? 


Not likely! Yet where’s the dif- 
ference — between taking unknown checks and 
accepting unknown canned food labels? On 
both, it’s the reputation and responsibility of the 
maker that counts! That’s why it’s so important, 
especially on a product like canned fruits, to 
insist on Det Monte. You know this brand— 
the organization behind it—its ideals and years 
of experience. The label gives you a promise 
it always keeps—one uniform, dependable qual- 
ity— no matter when or where you buy. 











Just be sure you say 


DEL MONTE 
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YOU COULD TRAVEL 2000 
MILES—FOR VARIETY AS WIDE 
AS THIS 





Picture a globe of the world before 
you! 

Place your finger on the Bering Sea, 
off the coast of Alaska; then follow its 
degree of latitude eastward to the Euro- 
pean continent. You will’ draw a line 
through the southern part of Sweden. 


Nowstart eastward from the Hawaiian 
Islands. Your finger will pass through 
the Sahara Desert of Africa, on a line 
more than one thousand miles south of 
Constantinople. 

Between these two widely separated 
latitudes is the principal scene of Dex 
Monte canning operations. This great 
expanse of territory, this wide variation 
in climate and soil, explains to some 
degree the surprising number of different 
products this one label offers. 

In the cold, northern waters of 
Alaska where the finest red salmon is 
caught, Det Monre canneries secure 
the best of the season’s catch. No matter 
where you live, you may serve this 
economical, healthful food with full 
assurance of its goodness and flavor. 


Det Montes Sardines, caught over a 
thousand miles farther south, offer 
another tempting sea food for your every- 
day meals, Unlike the ordinary small 
sardines which you probably know, 
these California sardines are a rea] main 
course dish—nourishment and flavor in 
one food. They are packed in one pound 
oval tins—surprisingly economical in cost. 

Det Monte Dri-Pak Prunes are 
another product—with a real advantage 
in their style of packing. They are the 
finest sun-cured prunes, packed dry in 
cans without syrup. Always fresh and 
clean! Right from the can they make 
an ideal confection for children; or they 
may be cooked in half the usual time. 

Other Det Monre Products, gathered 
in this rich territory, include such fruits 
as Royal Anne Cherries, De Luxe 
Plums, Berries and Bartlett Pears; such 
vegetables as Peas, Corn, Spinach, 
Tomatoes, etc. All are the best that 
Nature produces—all packed with the 
same care for which this label stands. 





SEND FOR THESE MENU HELPS 

Our recipe bock, ‘*The Det Monte Fruit 
Book’’, and our forr new folders giving sp2cial 
suggestions for the service of Det Monte Aspar- 
agus, Spinach, Sliced Peaches and Crushed 
Pineapple can help to make your meals more 
tempting. Let us send you free copies of them 
all. Address Department 609, California Pack- 
ing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 
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SPEAKING of 
BLONDES-~ 
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beautiful woman on the screen, you might challenge 

my statement, and justly enough, perhaps. For beauty 
is, after all, very much a matter of personal taste. Brunettes, 
blondes, Titian-haired goddesses, and a whole host of lovely 
in-betweens pass in review before one’s mental vision. How 
can we choose one type in preference to another? And yet 
I feel little hesitation in handing laurels to Vilma Banky. 
As she greeted me in the gold and blue entresol of her suite 
at the Ambassador, I made a dazzled mental note, “O, she’s 
just born beautiful!” But, after all, this doesn’t explain 
everything: her charm, her intelligence, and the bearing 
which comes only of good breeding. So we sat and chatted, 
talking of the strange temperamental qualities of New York 
weather. I began to feel as if I had come to interview 
Helen of Troy and she had developed a quaint foreign 
accent and funny way of handling words which made her a 
hundred times more appealing. 

You who have watched her in that world of light and 
shadow which we call the movies can readily understand 
how hard it is to describe this loveliness in mere words. Her 
blonde hair gleams, soft, fine and abundant; it is worn 
simply parted in the middle to frame perfect features, then 
rolled up softly on the nape of the neck. “O, I have such 
atime to get a hat!” she cried. Yet in the next breath she 
insisted that she hadn’t a notion of bobbing her honey- 
colored locks. “You see, I like my hair,” she exclaimed, 
opening those marvelous blue-gray eyes wide and making 
little gestures of explanation with her hands. “Why should 
I cut it? I would feel so—so—unnatural without it. It is 
a part of me. If I cut it off, I think I would feel almost 
like a different person.” 
I couldn’t help wishing 


I’ I told you that I had just talked with the most 


at me roguishly under 
her long, black lashes. 
“H’m—well, yes, it may 
be so,” she said. “How 
you say it? ‘Gentle- 
men prefer blondes.’ ” 
But the play of humor 
in her eyes gave place 
to seriousness as she 
added, “I do not think, 
though, that it is only 
the color of the hair 
that they prefer. No, 
it is the something else 
that goes with blondes. 
How shall I say it,” she 
hesitated delicately, ‘““Ah, yes, it is a blonde personality.” 

She made a sweeping gesture from her head to her feet. 
“In all of us there is that so-mysterious combination of 
qualities that makes a blonde what she is. You know, 
blondes are international, really. No matter where you find 
a blonde, she will always have these same characteristics, 
unless she has been foolish and changed herself into some- 
thing else.” 

When I begged her to go on with this fascinating idea, she 
was at first at a loss to make herself more clear. She 
puckered her brows, lovely, arching lines (shaped when 
Nature was in a gracious mood) and went on, halting a 
little to be sure of her points. 

“They have pictured blondes as scheming and deceitful. 
They have even made vampires of them, women who con- 





Harold Dean Carsey 


After only a year of acting in America, Vilma Banky found herself in 
the front ranks of that world of light and shadow we call the movies 


Beet tee RR 


quer by trickery or sorhe sinister charm. But that is all 
false. We are not like that. We are simple and frank—how 
you say in America, straightforward. I have found out 
that I myself am a very poor liar. Sometimes I think I will 
be, O, so diplomatic and tell just one little white lie to 
smooth things over. But no, I am never successful. It 
shows right away on my face. So I smile when I see a 
blonde represented as a scheming woman, full of tricks and 
treachery. The great thing to remember is that blondes are 
always more feminine than other types, and it makes me 
sorry to see some of them trying to change themselves into 
something else. I want to tell them all a great secret, “The 
world is crying for femininity.’ I have learned that this is 
the hidden longing which men carry around in their hearts 
today. You see, I have so little English that I do not talk 

much when I am in a 

group. But I listen— 








that some one as beau- 
tiful as Vilma Banky 
had said this before so 
many heads were in- 
discriminately cropped 


%see% THE BEAUTY BOX 3X 


O, yes, I listen by the 
hour, and men of all 
ages and temperaments 
open their hearts to 
me. It is such a simple 


and whole personalities 
changed by weird or 
unbecoming bobs! Cer- 
tainly, something pre- 
cious would be lost if 
that golden swathe of 
hair were ever shorn. 
Under the softly-shaded 
lamp her gilt lamé 
tunic, threaded with 
tose and blue, seemed 
to continue the glint of 
er hair: a_ glittering 
pool that ended in 
sharp contrast to the 
black velvet of her 
skirt. 

As I realized that I 
was talking with one 
of the few truly perfect 
blondes in the world, 
I couldn’t resist the 
temptation to bring up 
that byword which 
mentions the masculine 
Preference for this 
type. 

The subject amused 
Miss Banky; she looked 








“There is a garden in her face 
Where roses and white lilies grow.” 


AY is garden month; it makes us all want to be as 

flower-like as this work-a-day world will allow. If 
raw weather has roughened your skin, now is the time to 
cultivate the “white lilies” by using just the right cream 
and lotion for smoothing and whitening it. Skins, like 
stomachs, may go hungry, you know, and they need 
careful feeding. & ®& As for the roses in your 
cheeks, well, the loveliest ones grow from ordinary red 
corpuscles. But a little rouge will help. If you use it 
skilfully, it is often hard to tell the difference between 
the roses nature cultivates and the ones that “grow” on 
your dressing table. Clever girls are using McCall's 
Make-up Chart to find out just the right shades of pow- 
der and rouge to choose for their type. ® ® Can you 
imagine a garden without fragrance? It is just as hard 
to think of a beautiful woman without thinking also of a 
subtle, lovely perfume. Of late we have been investigating 
the whole story of perfumes and finding out from ex- 
perts what scents belong to various feminine types. If 


you wish, we'll send you a list, with prices, so that you 
can usher in the springtime with a flower odor of your 
own. ® ® If you look forward to a summer at the 
beach, begin now a scientific regime of foot care. We 
have found a number of preparations which are mar- 
velously effective. For, whether we like it or not, the 
Fashion of shoes and stockings on the sands is fast dis- 
appearing. ®& ® Do you know that there is a whole 
chapter devoted to hands in our HANDBOOK OF 
BEAUTY FOR EVERYWOMAN? The book costs 
only ten cents and one garden lover tells us that this 
chapter alone is more than worth the price to her. Each 
problem of beauty care is taken up in turn and thor- 
oughly explained in this little book. If you have not al- 
ready ordered it, send ten cents today. If you want us to 
send you without extra charge the list of preparations 
mentioned in this month’s Beauty Box as well as the 
Make-up Chart enclose with your letter a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Address your letter to: The Service 
Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, 
New York City. 














thing that they want, 
after all, is it not? 
They want real fem- 
inine companionship. 
They want a woman’s 
sympathy, a woman’s 
point of view. They do 
not want the ideas of 
a man spoken by a 
woman. 

“IT suppose I notice 
this because I am a 
European. In my coun- 
try women are not so 
independent as in 
America. How free and 
easy you all are! You 
go where you like and 
do what you like with 
no one to question you. 

“All this is perhaps 
a very good thing. It 
is wholesome for a 
very young man to 
have what you call ‘a 
good pal.’ Some girl of 
his own age he ca’ 
talk to, some one 
will [Turn to » 












CHARIS 


A PATENTED GARMENT 





Not sold 


in Stores 
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The ingenious adjustable 
inner belt is the outstand- 
ing feature of CHARIS. 


So smart, so light, so comfortable! 






CHARIS 
Service 

in the privacy 
of your home 


HIS original one-piece garment with adjustable 
inner belt is the first to give you complete support 
with such delightful comfort and body-freedom that 
you actually are not conscious of wearing it. 
And as for style! How else can you get such modish 
lines or wear smart frocks to such advantage? 
Even avery stoutwoman can have absolutely adequate 
support and perfect figure control in this flexible 
featherweight garment which can be adjusted to her 
most exacting requirements without removal. 
Oraveryslender woman will finda CHARISmodel that 
will give her graceful, slim lines without angularity. 
Even if your figure is naturally beautiful, there is a 
CHARIS design that will enhance its loveliness. 
The secret of the marvelous effectivenessof CHARIS is 
the adjustable inner belt, a designing principle which 
has completely changed the style in supporting gar- 
ments. This belt, which is patented and exclusive 
with CHARIS, gently lifts the organs which require 
support instead of pressing them straight inward, as 
other garments do. 
And the supple outer garment gently but firmly molds bust, 
hips and thighs into smooth, fashionable lines. Yet for all its 
superiority, CHARIS costs less than the garments it replaces, 
and launders beautifully. 
CHARIS is neversold under any other name and never sold in stores. 


“} It is available only through CHARIS offices located in all larger 


cities, with representatives everywhere. Look in the 
*phone book for the nearest CHARIS office, or write 
us, if there is no representative in your locality 


Price $6.75 
($6.95 west of the Rocky Mountains) 
Write for free descriptive folder 


THE FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CoO., Inc. 
ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 





FIFTH AVENUE, CORSET CO., Inc. 
Dept. M-5, Allentown, Pa. 


Please send me further information about CHARIS. 
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If you wish to know how you can 
become a representative, check here 
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Vegetables are valuable for the vitamins and minerals they contain 


HOW DO YOU 
COOK ‘THEM? 


By May B. Van Arspate, Professor of Household Arts, 
Dorotny E. SHANK AND VicroriA Car.sson, Jnstructors in 
Household Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HERE was a time 
when any woman 
who cooked at all 
thought she knew how 
to cook vegetables. If 
you asked her how she 
cooked them she would 
say, “I just boil them.” Vegetable cookery 
seemed just as simple a matter as that! 

Today, however, so much attention is 
being given to the value of vegetables in 
the diet that the various methods of cook- 
ing them are being put to the test. Scien- 
tific cookery is trying to determine which 
ones should be cooked in hot or cold 
water, in much or little water, salted or 
unsalted, in covered or uncovered vessels, 
for a long or a short time, and so forth. 
All of this goes to show that cooking 
vegetables is not quite so simple a matter, 
after all, as it formerly seemed. 

Much cookery investigation of all kinds 
is being made to find the answer to the 
question, “Just what do we mean by 
‘done?’” Some of the most recent of 
this work has been on the cooking of 
vegetables. Women used to think that 
vegetables were “done” when a fork would 
go through them easily, and that a head 
of cabbage or cauliflower was not really 
thoroughly cooked unless it was ready to 
fall into pieces. It is amazing, but true, 
that most of us are still willing to apply 
such an unscientific test as the fork test 
to determine 


the cooking process de- 
velop to the fullest the 
characteristic flavor of 
each kind. None of 
this must be done at 
the expense of their 
nutritive value. 

Colored vegetables should be cooked 
in a small amount of water in a covered 
vessel until they are just tender. Over- 
cooking will destroy the coloring matter in 
green vegetables and make them dark and 
unattractive. If you want to make such 
vegetables as green cabbage, peas, string- 
beans and brussels sprouts a_ brighter 
green when cooked—even more green than 
the uncooked vegetable—you can cook 
them in a large volume of boiling water 
in an open vessel and add a small amount 
of soda to the water. Do not add more 
than half a teaspoonful to a quart. The 
soda may destroy some of the vitamins, 
so you must decide whether you would 
rather sacrifice the color of the vegetable 
or its vitamins. It may be possible some- 
times to make up for the lost vitamins by 
serving other foods rich in them at the 

same meal. In fact this is advisable. 
White vegetables, in order to have the 
best possible color when cooked, should 
be cooked in an uncovered pan in enough 
water to cover them. To further prevent 
their discoloring, a little vinegar (not 
more than two teaspoonfuls to the quart) 
is sometimes 





whether the right 
amount of heat 
has been applied 
to a_ vegetable 
for exactly the 
right length of 
time to make it 5 
as perfect § as ‘| 
possible for food. 
Vegetables are 
very valuable, 
not because of 
their high cal- 
oric value, but 
for their vita- 
mins and _ for 








added while 
cooking. You 
may think, how- 
ever, that the 
vinegar _ slightly 
impairs the fla- 
vor of the food. 

The _ simplest 
method of cook- 
ing vegetables, 
without _ either 
soda or vinegar, 
probably _ gives 
the best results 
in the end, if 
you consider fla- 











the minerals they 
contain. Iron 
and calcium are 
two of their 
most important minerals. They also sup- 
ply bulk, provide varied flavors to relieve 
monotony of diet and add a variety of 
colors to tempt the appetite. 

The money spent for fresh vegetables is 
often wasted, because they are ruined in 
the process of cooking. When rightly 
cooked they should have a good color 
and be tender but still firm in texture 
and appearance. It is important, too, that 


Cook white vegetables in an open 
vessel in enough water to cover 


vor and nutritive 
value of more 
importance than 
appearance. 

As far as the texture and appearance of 
vegetables are concerned, they are much 
less tempting when broken in pieces or 
when they are “mushy.” So, in order to 
have them just as appetizing to look at 
as possible and of the right texture, you 
should keep in mind the following points: 
Most vegetables, if boiled too fast, break 
up before they are done in the center; 
sweet potatoes [Turn to page 64] 
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ACH 


GREATES 
ys 
BEDROOM 


oe American women of high social standing 
whose homes are furnished in exquisite taste, 
have created the charming bedrooms shown here. 
The distinction of these rooms is the result —not of 
expenditures of vast sums of money—but of careful 
planning and the selection of just the right things. 


The beds chosen are by the Simmons Company, 
largest manufacturers of beds in the world. You may 
have these—or any of the new Simmons models—in 
walnut or mahogany finish or the gay two-color 
schemes now in vogue. 


Simmons beds give service. They will never squeak 
or wobble. Their baked-on finish will never chip; 
they withstand sudden changes of weather, from hot 
to cold, moist to dry; are easily kept clean. Being of 
metal, they are practically indestructible. 

Simmons Beds are priced from $10 to $60. The improved 
Beautyrest Mattress, cotton upholstered, $39.50; west of the 
Rocky Mountains, $41.50; hair upholstered, $60 to $100. Simmons 


Springs, $7 to $60. The Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles. 
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For her own bedroom 1n her New York home, Mrs. Roosevelt has chosen “demure 
little beds with low headpieces and panels.” They are anew Simmons model, No. 1595. 


SIMMONS. 
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( oncerninc her enchanting bedroom in her 
house in Sutton Place, Lady Mendl says: “In 
my own bedroom—which is small—all the fur- 
nishings are proportioned to its size—wee slipper 
chairs, little low tables, a small mantel and a ma- 
hogany secretary. The bed—a Simmons model 
—delicate of line with cané panels and lightly 
turned spindles—stands along the wall. I have 
painted my walls and woodwork a soft Adam 
green and my Simmons bed just a tone darker.” 
Lady Mendl’s bed ts a Simmons model, No 1541. 


Lapy MENDL 


— better known in this country as Elsie de Wolfe—is one of 
the first American women to have studied the art of inte- 
rior decoration. She stands for perfection of detail, for 
distinction of arrangement, for the art of choosing things 
exactly suited to their place and purpose, 


Gye 


Mrs. FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELT 


is well known to women throughout America. She is a 
member of the New York State Democratic Committee 
and is deeply interested in housing reform. Her New York 
house on East 65th Street has the true home spirit, 
where comfort and taste keep company. 


OF Her own bedroom in her New York home, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt says: 
“T have chosen twin beds by Simmons finished 
in walnut, demure little beds with low headpieces 
and panels. I have covered them with spreads of 
unbleached homespun, cross-stitched with designs 
of fir trees. Between the beds stands a little night 
table with lamp and books. Near the window, a 
deep rocker marks the spot for the children’s hour 
A mahogany dressing table with my toilet silver 
and photographs, a work table, vases and pots of 
flowers complete the atmosphere of inviting 
warmth and hominess.” 








All photographs 
by Steichen 


Beds -- Springs -- Mattresses 


FOR SLEEP } 

















Where land and aquatic pleasures go hand in hand— 
‘famous Catalina Island, 


See Something New 
This 
Summer 


—in a vacation 
land that’s 
different. 

















Desert palms 


Most of all, you need complete change— 
of environment-of thought-ofactivities- 
fresh interests—and the vital, keen enjoyment 
of the things you love most to do, whatever 
they may be. 

You will find this change and enjoyment 
at its best here in Southern California, with 
alluring settings of mountains and sea, or- 
ange, palm and pepper trees, Old Spanish Mis 
sions, lovely vistas of valleys and hillsides. 

You can play golf or tennis, swim, dance, 
hike, sail, or motor, at any time of year. 
Delightful days with cool nights (spent under 
blankets), even in summer, give you a keener 
edge for living. 

For this is one of the World's finest sum- 
mer lands. The average mean temperature 
in a central city (U. S. Weather Bureau rec- 
ords for the past fifty years) is 66 degrees 
for June; 70 for July; 71 for August; and 
69 for September—a grand average of 69 
for fifty summers. Humidity is always low. 

Attractive little bungalows, half-hidden 
under clambering roses, can be had at moder- 
ate rentals. Or stay in hotels, apartments 
and boarding houses at very low costs. 

Come via Los Angeles and San Diego, 
return by way of Santa Barbara, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Spokane. See the Great Pacific Coast 
in one memorable trip. 

Reduced rates are in effect on all rail- 
roads from May 15th to October 31st. 

We have issued probably the most com- 
plete book on vacations ever printed, 52 
pages, illustrated. Just send coupon below 
and get a copy free. 
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The city of Los Angeles, with a 
population of well over a million, is 
the largest city on the Pacific Coast 
andisthe hubof one of the country’s 
richest agricultural communities 

The growth, wealthand marve!ous 
resourcesof Southern Californiaare 
indicated bythe following facts and 
figures pertaining to the County of 
Los Angeles alone. 

Value of Agricultural and Live 
Stock Products (1926), $89,807,515; 
Valueof Citrus Products (1926) 
692,846; OilProduction (1926) , " 
276bbis.; Harbor Imports (1926) 
4,962,482 tons; Harbor Exports, 
(1926) 17,182,494tons; Total Harbor 
Tonnage 22,094,976. 
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A producing season of 365 days a 
year permitting year ‘round crops. 


Southern California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme | 


Sunny play-hours 





——_« 
AuvYear Crue or Sournern CaALtrornia 
Dept. 9S, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Los Angeles, California 
Please send me your free booklet about Southern 
California vacations. Also booklets telling especially of 
the attractions and opportunities in the counties which 
I have checked 
Los Angeles 7) Orange (-) Riverside 
San Bernardino [Santa Barbara ©) Ventura 
~) San Diego 
Name . nna adbadadkeecontsageagareuctancagens 
Street es 
a occ cadncneceesscnsdsceneucecs Te 
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THE DREAM THAT HAPPENED 


everywhere,” she said, almost snarling, so 
that her cameo beauty was for the moment 
blurred by an overpowering emotion. 

“You’re English yourself,” said Murillo. 

“Not altogether. The blood of my little 
Polish mother is pretty strong in me, and 
it never lets me forget.” 

“Mayo moves very secretly,” remarked 
Murillo after a pause. 

She swung her foot. “TI’ll get his secrets 
for you, if I can, but you’ve got to let 
me shoot him afterwards.” 

Murillo evaded this promise. “They 
tell me you’ve tracked him ever since the 
execution.” 

“Well, he’s been in Uganda three years. 
I’ve had to wait.” 

‘Remembering all the time,” he said, 
with an air of admiration tinged with 
amusement. 

She looked at him detachedly, again 
making him scowl and flush, for he hated 
to see such a look in a desirable woman’s 
eyes when they rested upon him. But he 
controlled his private feelings. 

“Well, our business just now is: to make 
our arrangements. We want to learn the 
exact details of Mayo’s errand to Persia. 
You want to play him up to please your- 
self. Now, I, tell you, my dear, this 
Mayo is a hard nut to crack—” 

“Many hard men are soft as butter 
with women.” 

“Of course, and that’s just where you 
come in. Now I’m going to give you a 
clue to work on. We are practically sure 
that Mayo is sent by the British Govern- 
ment to Teheran to bargain for a gold 
concession in the mountains—you know 
the geography, no? The’ Elburz Moun- 
tain, up north.” She nodded. 

“The price of that, naturally is British 
support in the interior.” 

“The interior?” 

“There has been trouble,” explained 
Murillo, choosing his words. “There has 
always been trouble. We want these 
plagues of English to keep their bayonets 
out of it.” 

“Besides—” Carey prompted. 

“We don’t want the British establishing 
any claims to gold in the Elburz Moun- 
tains. We want to get a concession our- 
selves.” 

“We?” Carey hinted. 

“Well,” said Murillo, “when I communi- 
cated with you the other day, I was not 
prepared to give you full explanations.” 

“You mean Bolshevism?” 

He nodded. “Are you a good Bolshe- 
vist? Your father was a good one. 
Though I was told,” he ventured craftily, 
“that Sir Heriot Mayo insulted him and 
called him to his face a renegade.” 

The girl’s mouth tightened and her 
breath came quickly. 

“If you can’t get anything out of 
Mayo—” Murillo began slowly, “we’ve got 
to kidnap him and take him along to 
old Suleiman. You don’t know him, but 
he’s the most important sheikh on the 
Persian Gulf. A rascal and a_ robber. 
He’d sell his mother for loot,” he laughed. 
She listened carefully. 

“We want to get the terms out of 
Mayo if we can,” said Murillo. “If not— 
well, he’s got to die anyhow.” He turned 
his thumbs down in an expressive ges- 
ture, laughed again, and got up. 

“I'll deliver him straight into your 
hands,” the girl almost sobbed in her 
excitement. “But he’s got to die. You 
promise that?” 

“We dare not let him go once we’ve had 
him,” Murillo answered simply. “You 
see, all we want is a little time, and we'll 
get our concession through.” 

He had almost shut the door behind him 
when he came back once more. “Mayo 
hasn’t ever had a chance of knowing who 
you are?” he asked sharply. 

“He never saw me until today. And 
my father was executed as Stephen 
Roskof.” 

“Then your coast is clear?” 

“Not quite,” she admitted. “There’s a 
friend of his, a man named Lake. who 
knows me by sight as Roskof’s daughter.” 

“Lake? Major Guy Lake, whom the 
British sent to Poland?” She nodded. 

“He knows a lot, that man,” said 
Murillo. “Take care. And be sure you 
manage to mention Zarah.” 

She nodded again and he went away. 
Presently she rose, and bathed in scented 


[Continued from page 34] 


water. She did not need to darken her 
straight brows, and emotion had already 
given her a violet smudge under her eyes. 
She powdered her little face, reddened 
her lips, and drew over her lingerie a little 
black sheath of a frock. She looked a dan- 
gerous siren, yet in some obscure way she 
gave also an impression of total purity. 

She had no jewels save her strange 
beauty. Confident in that, as life and 
men had taught her to be, she went down- 
stairs; and, wandering out to the terrace, 
met there in the magic of a tropic eve- 
ning, Peter, in evening dress. 

A wonderful evening, it was to Peter; 
he listened happily to her voice. 

“Englishmen of your stamp,” she was 
saying when the coffee came, “are rather 
wonderful. One meets you here and there 
in any old corner of the globe.” 

“You’ve travelled a lot?” he asked. 

“T used to travel a good deal with my 
father,” she replied softly. He saw from 
the curious momentary blurring of her 
face that there was pain; and he quietly, 
“Ah—your father—” with a little in- 
flection of regret, of hinted sympathy 
in his voice, as he looked away from her 
for a moment. And in that inflection of 
regret, in that averted look, lay the 
whole confirmation, to her implacable 
heart, of his guilt. A murderess sat there 
in a soft satin frock, thinking, “Wonder- 
ful as you are, you shall see. And before 
you die you shall be afraid.” 

He broke the spell with a slight smile. 
“Well, a penny for your thoughts,” 

She went on smoothly. “Yes, you Eng- 
lishmen are always the same. You change 


, your clothes, you change your views, you 


change your loves. You lose your insu- 
larities. But you never change your pride. 
You never lose that.” He could not know 
she was thinking— “But you shall lose 
even that yet.” 

“How interesting,” he said. “Does that 
mean you like us?” 

“Some of you,” she answered. 

“Please like me,” he begged quickly. 

She laughed. “How all men want to 
hurry! Is time so short?” 

“Maybe it is,” said Peter gently. 

Carey looked at him intently. They 
had told her that no man ever had 
guessed how much this Heriot Mayo 
knew. Besides, that other-worldly quality 
of his peered out at her from his eyes. To 
guard herself from it she began to laugh. 

“Oh, are you one of those men with 
nothing at all to do who are always in 
a hurry?” 

He leaned forward. “Tell me, I shall 
surely meet you again in Algiers?” 

“How sudden you are again! I haven’t 
even left Tangier yet.” 

“Does that mean e 

“It means nothing, my dear Sir 
Heriot,” said Carey, “except that I’m 
bored with my friends, and that on the 
whole I find life more amusing alone.” 

Then she changed her tone, “Is your 
yacht here?” 

“Yes,” he said. “She’s just been painted 
from top to bottom.” 

“T saw her from my windows,” said 
Carey. “Where are you going after 
Algiers?” 

“I’m going to Egypt; and I guess I 
shall leave the yacht while I go to Cairo.” 

“How long will you be in Cairo?” 
asked Carey carelessly. 

The chill of reluctant suspicion came 
to him, though he badly wanted to dislike 
Lake in the matter of Carey Mills. He 
replied easily, “I don’t know. A few 
weeks, perhaps.” 

“And then?” 

He replied, willingly enough, “Oh, back 
home.” And to himself he added,-“Back 
home, the dream ended.” 

They sat without speaking for a few 
moments. Then she looked up and asked 
guilelessly, “Have you ever been in 
Persia ?” 

He paused. “What makes you ask that ?” 

Carey looked at him very quietly, as 
if trying to read him. A smile crossed her 
face. “What an extraordinary way to 
answer. Why does anyone ask anything? 
Just from passing interest, I suppose. 
When you spoke of Charles Murillo it 
reminded me of his dancer friend—— 
Zarah—from Mosul. She used to dance 
there—at the cafés, though now she’s—” 

“With Murillo,” finished Peter, dis- 





approving of the subject on Carey’s im- 
pertinent red lips. 

Carey saw this and laughed. “I’ve been 
about the world a bit,” she teased. 

“But this Zarah,” said Peter, “I thought 
Persian ‘women were veiled and walled- 
up, so that no one could see them.” 

“Not dancing girls,” said Carey, “i 


haven’t been there, but Murillo says so—., 


however, you are not telling me anything 
about Persia.* 

“No,” he flashed back, “you're telling 
me.” 

She laughed. “I couldn’t. You know 
it all already.” 

Suspicion chilled him again. “Then, 
if you know that, why do you ask me if 
I’ve been in Persia?” 

“T didn’t,” she lied glibly, “I asked if 
you were going there.” 

She looked him in the eye as she spoke, 
so that for a moment he almost believed 
her. Then he laughed. She looked at him 
narrowly, hesitating between speech and 
silence. “It’s not nice of you to argue 
with me over things that don’t matter two 
pins,” she complained. 

“Very well,” he returned. “Go on telling 
me about Persia.” 

“There’s nothing to tell, except that 
she’s here; and a Persian dancing woman 
is such an exciting idea to a limited 
English girl like myself. And I suppose, 
since you and Murillo are old friends—I 
beg your pardon, acquaintances—that you 
can meet her and see her dance.” 

“Ts that all?” said Peter, deriding her. 
“Then let us decide what more I can do 
for your entertainment.” 

But she didn’t want any more enter- 
taining, she said, than just to sit and 
talk on the terrace, and watch the lights 
of the boats and the big white moon. 

So they went out once more, and in a 
shadowy corner of the moon-filled terrace, 
they sat and talked on. 

But such magic evenings cannot last 
the lifetime that men would wish, the 
hour grew late. Carey Mills rose, saying 
in a soft sighing voice that she had to go 
in. But she knew she had bewitched him. 

“A few moments more,” Peter mur- 
mured. 

“‘Well——”’ she said slowly. He waited 
eagerly. 

“Order me a cup of soup,” she said. “I 
like it before I go to bed. I’ll just stay 
for that, and you shall drink a whiskey 
and soda so that I shan’t feel greedy.” 

A waiter served them with celerity, and 
they were alone again. On the tray be- 
tween them lay a note addressed to Sir 
Heriot Mayo, and marked “Immediate.” 

“From the yacht, I suppose,” said Peter. 
“You will allow me?” It was just a note 
from poor bered Blanche, imploring him 
to run out tomorrow morning to let her 
see him for a few minutes. He bent his 
head close to the page and read her big 
black handwriting by the light of the 
moon. Yet he was not attending so closely 
to the problem of Blanche that any light- 
ning motion on Carey’s part escaped him. 

She had fumbled in the little bag when 
she asked for the soup and suggested the 
whiskey. Now her hand hovered for a 
second over his glass and a powder lay 
almost invisible at the bottom of the 
‘tumbler. “Say when!” she ordered, and 
began to pour his whiskey. 

“Now,” said he smiling, and folding 
away Blanche’s letter. The soda bubbled 
into the tumbler. 

“Thanks,” he said, “I think I'll keep 
this and take it in my room. I’m so 
sorry but I must go and answer this.” 

The waiter, bearing their tray, ascended 
in the lift with them. 

“Perhaps we will meet tomorrow,” said 
Carey, waving a languid good night as 
she vanished into her room. 

Peter King looked appreciatively at the 
glass of whiskey and soda. “Sleeping 
draught of some kind,” he reflected. “Or 
could it be—” he went pale under his tan. 

Without locking the door, he lay down, 
having taken off only his coat and stiff 
shirt. He switched off the light. 

In about an hour he heard the slightest 
sound outside his door. The handle turned 
very slowly. The door opened a narrow 
space and closed again noiselessly. He 
looked in that direction through eyes al- 
most closed. Carey Mills had slipped in. 

[Continued in June McCatv’s] 
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Perfection adds new 
zest to cooking! 







EMPTING DISHES that just “touch the spot!” Savory, steaming" 
f gertersis hot from the Perfection! Mother makes them “)< 
often since she bought a Perfection Stove. The family can 
scarcely wait to peek inside. And mother enjoys cooking 
more than she ever did before. 


Her work is so much easier since 
she has a Perfection Stove. No 
coal, wood, or ashes to lug. She 
is spared much back-breaking 
drudgery. 


Kettle bottoms stay clean and 
shiny. No scouring! For every 
drop of oil is burned completely 
in the long chimneys before the 
heat reaches the cooking. 


Cooking begins at the touch of 
a match to the wick. The heat 
is easily regulated by turning the 
wick—high for stuffed potatoes, 
low for angel food. 


You, too, will find new zest in 
cooking with a Perfection. See 
the newest models at any deal- 
er’s. Sizes from 1 to 5 burners. 
Priced from $7.25 to $130. 







No smoke, soot, or odor 


with Perfection 





PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY - 7609 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sold in Canada by the Sheet Metal Products Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


WARNING: Use only genuine Perfection wicks on Perfection Stoves. They are stamped with red triangles. Others will cause trouble. 


long-chimney burners. 






for afternoon teas and 
other informal occasions 


iL little sandwiches, 
trimmed to dainty shapes, 
and filled with Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter. Just the thing to add 
variety to the light repast what- 
ever the occasion. 


Peanut Butter mixed with 
chopped olives, cream cheese, 
raisins, or celery and pimentos— 
all of these certainly supply de- 
lightful sandwich combinations. 
Fascinating to make. Blends of 
flavor that surprise you. 


Don’t overlook Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter when seeking 
something just a little different 
in the sandwich line. With thinly 
sliced bread, plain or sweet 
crackers—spread separately or in 
combination—it’s asandwich fill- 
ing that always brings prompt 
approval. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut 
Butter 


Exceptional quality—at moderate prices 


























CAN YOU 
YOUR OWN 


sede 


buy fine, delicately col- 

ored fabrics and clothes, 
and it is a joy to wear them 
until the question arises as 
to how we shall get them 
cleaned. Then we reason with 
ourselves something like this: 

“Shall I wash this dress (or 
that scarf?) Will it wash? Could I do it 
myself? No, I might spoil it and I can’t 
afford to do that. I think I had better 
send it to a dry cleaner. How much will 
it cost? Well—that is more than it would 
cost me to wash it but so long as I do not 
know just how, I think I’d better not risk 
trying!” So, off we send it to the cleaner. 

Usually the fabrics are pure silk, pure 
wool, imitation silk, rayon or celanese. 
Just now there are various kinds of arti- 
ficial silks on the market but we are not 
interested in the makes and names of 
them just now. We are interested in 
methods which will bring them out of 
their bath fresh and clean and unspoiled. 

We shall need plenty of soap-suds for 
this work and the first consideration in 
making suds is that the soap or soap 
flakes must be good—good enough to 
wash the most delicate skin. A perfect 
test of a soap in any form is that a woman 
can use it without shrivelling her hands. 

We then dissolve the soap flakes or 
cake soap shaved fine in hot water so 
there will be no lumps of undissolved 
soap. The result is a perfect soap solution, 
which is a real working necessity, for un- 
dissolved soap sometimes streaks and 
spreads in the fibre and often leaves white 
spots which are really stains in themselves. 
This solution we add to the wash water. 

A good proportion of soap and water 
to use in making a soap solution is one 
or two tablespoons of shaved soap or 
soap flakes to a quart of water. 

One soapy wash water is usually too 
little to clean a garment. It is good to 
have two bowls of soapy water ready and 
then transfer the garment from the soiled 
suds to a clean fresh wash water. 

The temperature of the soapy wash 
water is one of the all-important points. 
Most dainty work, like that of all gay 
fabrics or white silks that are likely to 
become yellow with washing, will give 
the best results if you have the water 
about the temperature of the hand, 98 
degrees Fahrenheit, or even lower. 

It is heat that starts the color bleeding 
or “running” in the fabric. This can often 
be overcome by having the wash water 
almost cold. If there is a slight bleed of 
color in the first water reduce the tem- 
perature of the water. In almost all cases, 
the bleed will stop. Sometimes it is not a 
real bleed but only a blush of dye that 
does no harm whateve,, and in the next 


I is a great temptation to 





It Takes Three Soapy Waters to Make a Garment Clean 


AFFORD 
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LAUNDRESS? 


BY L. RAY BALDERSTON XS 


Instructor in Household Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University 
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water there will be almost no color. Rub- 
bing may cause the same result as having 
the water too warm, either a bleeding or 
a smearing of the color, which will make 
the pattern hazy. 

Rinse in at least two waters, having 
the temperature the same as that of the 
wash water. Before putting the garment 
into the first rinsing water, squeeze out 
the soapy water in the hands, so you will 
not twist the fabric. 

After the garment has been freed of all 
the moisture you can squeeze out, it 
should be laid in dry clean cloths (white, 
of course.) Have a layer of wrapping 
cloth and a single layer of garment. Be 
sure that no colors lie on each other. Roll 
for about ten minutes all silks, chiffons, 
and georgettes. They are then ready to 
press. To roll a dress so no colors will 
touch each other put a large cloth up 
through the length of the dress like a slip 
and a piece down each sleeve. Then lay 
the garment on a cloth and under another 
cloth. These wrapping cloths will often 
show you that your garment has been 
saved, for there will be a complete stencil 
of the pattern on the cloth where the gar- 
ment bled while it was rolled. 

When you are ready to iron, have a 
perfectly clean ironing board, with no 
ridges in the cover, a fresh clean dry 
cheesecloth for a pressing cloth, and a 
smooth clean iron, hot enough but not 
too hot. Have the garment turned to 
press on the wrong side. 

You should iron it without allowing 
parts of it to dry, because dampening 
some kinds of silk in places will leave 
water spots. To keep thin, filmy dresses 
from getting dry while you are ironing 
them, keep the skirt rolled while the waist 
is being ironed. Press the sleeves first, then 
the waist and finally the skirt. You will 
find a sleeve board more than worth its 
first cost, for with it you can iron such 
little spaces as shoulders and cuffs and 
collars without causing wrinkles. Keep the 
cheesecloth under the iron to prevent 
glazing or shining the garment. Too hot 
an iron will cause the color to fade. 


TO WASH SPORT SILKS 


These are likely to become very soiled 
unless the wearer has proved to herself 
that it is a greater economy to wash twice 
than to overwear once. The general direc- 


tions given above for prepar- 
ing soap-suds so that no 
undissolved soap will spot the 
garment should be carefuly 
followed in washing sports 
silks. 

Turn the pockets inside out 
and brush out all the lint be- 
fore wetting the garment. 
Look over the buttons. If they are good 
pearl, like a real shirt button, washing will 
not hurt them. The slight haze that is left 
on them can be polished away with the 
cushion end of your thumb. If they are 
shank buttons or have metal shanks, they 
should be ripped off. Sew or tie a bit of 
white thread where each comes off, so 
they can be quickly and easily replaced. 

Very soiled places like the collar-bands, 
cuffs or pockets, should next be given 
special attention. Take some of the soap 
jelly, made by -dissolving the soap or 
flakes in water and spread it with your 
hand on the soil, rubbing it in well and 
letting it stand a few minutes. This direct 
application of soap helps to cut the grease 
and dirt and makes washing easier. Then 
wash the garment until clean, and rinse. 

If there are plaits in the dress which 
must be basted before ironing, it is better 
to baste them with fine white silk instead 
of cotton thread, as the silk does not 
leave as much of a basting mark when 
pulled out. To iron plaits correctly, pass 
the iron down from top to bottom to set 
the folds; not from the bottom up, as 
this forms a crosswise fold. 


CHIFFONS AND GEORGETTES 


These are alike in their need for 
careful handling, with no rubbing, no 
pulling or dragging, and in their need 
to be pressed while damp. Chiffons should 
be washed in a heavy suds first to keep 
the threads from being spread. Then when 
you pass the garment from one water to 
the other and when you roll it, take 
great care that the weight of the goods in 
no way causes pulling. 

When ironing, be careful not to stretch 
the garment. Georgette that has dried 
before ironing will behave like any crépe 
silk—it will shorten in both dimensions, 
so iron it while damp. 


RAYON OR CELANESE 


Rayon needs to be treated with the 
same great care as to temperature and 
color, as these other fabrics. It needs par- 
ticular consideration in one other respect— 
it should not be pulled or stretched when 
wet. Rayon loses its strength to such a 
great degree when wet that it must not 
even be hung over a line. Squeeze out the 
water, roll it and press when nearly dry. 
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10a WOMAN v8 


HE varied interests of the modern 
© woman make so many demands 
upon her time that she simply must 
have, for her very own, a quick means 
of getting about. 


The Improved Star Six, with its beau- 
tiful coachwork by Hayes-Hunt, its 
easy, restful driving and riding qual- 
ities, has become the favored compan- 
ion of the woman who wants a car for 
her own personal use. Note the wide 
range of models and prices... one of 
these is for you. See the nearest Star 
Car Dealer for a demonstration of 
the car of your choice. 
DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 
General Sales Department, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Elizabeth, N. J. ‘ Oakland, Cal. 
Lansing, Mich. Plants: Toronto, Ont. 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. 


SUPERIOR. 
QUALITY 
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In the Baker's Coconut Recipe Book, sent 
Sree on request, you will find the recipe for the 
delightful dessert pictured below. 
Fava Cream. 


The old familiar kind, too 
Baker’sOld-Fashioned Shred Coco- ® 


nut is made from the meat of se- 
lected coconuts 
is daintily and finely cut, carefully 
prepared and packed in a double- 
wrapped stay-fresh package. 


“ts a rare delicacy 


within reach of 
every housewife” 


so say Home Economics teachers 


ECENTLY we sent a supply of 

our new moist-canned coconut 
to hundreds of home economics 
teachers throughout the country with 
the request that they tell us just 
what they thought of it. 


Nothing could have been more 
gratifying than the letters of en- 
thusiastic appreciation that came 
back to us. We could quote from 
them almost indefinitely. 

“T honestly believe I prefer it to 
fresh coconut,” said one teacher. 








It is called 


Java Cream 


sugar cured. It 


BAKERS 


Canned COCONUT 
Southern Style 


of this new motst-canned coconut 





“My pupils tell me that they now 
insist on having only the canned 
coconut at home,” wrote another. 


And still another wrote, “The 
students declared that it was better 
than any other brand. As for myself, 
it is superior to any other coconut I 
have used.” 


Order Baker’s Coconut, Southern- 
Style, from your grocer today. You 
too will find that it does give to coco- 
nut dishes the zest and flavor of 
ripe coconut fresh from the shell. 


Sunshine Coconut Cake 


Sunshine coconut layer cake is rich and 
delicious and yet not at all extravagant. 
You'll find the recipe for it in Baker’s Coco- 
nut Recipe Book. Send a postcard asking 
Sor this book today. 


TRIAL CAN AND FREE RECIPE 
BOOK: The new Franklin Baker Recipe 
Book sent free on request. If you cannot 
get Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern- 
Style, at your grocer’s, the Franklin 
Baker Company will send a trial (half- 
size) can and recipe book for ten cents 
(stamps or coin) to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. ADDRESS: Dept. C-5, 
Franklin Baker Company, Hoboken, 
New Fersey. 

Please write name and address plainly. 


Packed moist 
and fresh in tins 
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Chicken Shortcakes, an interesting variation of Chicken a la King 


CHICKEN, LIGHT MEAT 


And DARK As 


Our McCALL 


READERS SAY THEY 
LIKE /+ BEST 


[Continued from page 30] 


CHICKEN GUMBO 


5 pound fowl 

Salt 

Pepper 

Flour 

3 slices bacon or 
small piece salt pork 2 

2 cups corn, canned 3 
or fresh 


cups sliced okra 
cups cooked or 
canned tomatoes 
slices onion 

cups water or stock 
cup boiled rice 


Dress, clean and cut up fowl as for 
fricassee. Sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and rub well with flour. Fry bacon or 
pork in large frying-pan. Remove bacon 
and cook chicken in remaining fat until 
well browned. Add corn, okra, tomatoes 
and onion. 

Cook all ingredients together 15 minutes. 
Turn into large kettle, add 3 cups water 
or stock and cook slowly about 2 hours. 
Just before serving add boiled rice. This 
dish is like a thick chowder and is al- 
most a meal in itself. 


SMOTHERED CHICKEN 


Clean, dress and disjoint 4 or 5 pound 
fricassee chicken. Sprinkle with salt and 
flour. Melt shortening in frying-pan and 
fry chicken until a delicate brown. Add 
enough boiling water to cover chicken 
and bring to boiling point. Cover pan, 
set aside and simmer until tender, about 
14%4 hours. Thicken gravy with a little 
flour mixed to smooth paste with water. 
Add extra seasoning, if necessary. After 
water is added, chicken may be put into 
covered casserole in the oven, if preferred. 
Cook 1% to 2 hours or until tender. If 
you have a regulated oven, chicken will 
need no attention until time to serve. 


CASSEROLE OF CHICKEN 


pound chicken 2 cups:stock or water 


4 or 5 
1 teaspoon Worces- 


Salt 


Pepper tershire sauce 
Flour ¥% cup carrots, sliced 
2 tablespoons thin 

shortening \Y% cup mushrooms, 
t small onion sautéd 


¥% cup diced celery 


Clean, dress and disjoint chicken. Cut 
in pieces for serving. Sprinkle with salt, 
pepper and rub with flour. Melt short- 
ening in heavy frying-pan and cook onion 
in it 5 minutes. Add chicken and fry 
until a delicate brown. Remove to 
covered casserole, add celery, stock or 
water. Worcestershire sauce and extra sea- 
soning, if desired. 

Cover the casserole tightly and cook 
in moderate oven (350° F) 1 hour. Add 
carrots and mushrooms and cook % hour 
longer or until chicken and _ vegetables 
are tender. Makes five or six servings. 


lat FON Na 


SAUTED CHICKEN 
LIVERS 


Clean 3 or 4 or more chicken livers. 
Cut in pieces and sprinkle with salt, pep- 
per and flour. Fry 2 slices bacon, cut in 
small pieces, until crisp. Add 1 finely 
chopped shallot or slice of onion and cook 
2 or 3 minutes. Add chicken livers and 
cook slowly about 5 minutes. Sprinkle 
with 1 tablespoon flour, stir until brown 
and add 1% cups hot water or chicken 
stock. Cook until thick and smooth. Add 
more salt if necessary. Serve on toast with 
slices of broiled tomato and garnish with 
parsley. 


JELLIED CHICKEN LOAF 


4 or 5 pound fowl 

Y% tablespoon salt 

1 tablespoon gelatin 

¥, tablespoon cold 
water 

2 hard-cooked eggs 


pimiento 

green pepper 

cup cooked peas or 
cup cooked sliced 
carrots 

Lettuce or watercress 


Dress, clean and cook fowl in boiling 
water to cover until very tender, adding 
salt when partly done. Remove skin and 
cut meat from bones. Return stock to 
fire and cook down until there remains 
about 2 cups. Soak gelatin in cold water 
5 minutes and dissolve in hot steck. In 
bottom of a loaf pan or fancy mold, ar- 
range slices of hard cooked egg, pimiento 
cut in fancy shapes with vegetable cutter 
and rings of green pepper. Pour a very 
little stock over this and allow to harden. 
Add alternate layers of white and dark 
meat of chicken and peas or carrots until 
mold is filled. 

Pour over this arrangement the remain- 
der of stock. Set in cold place to become 
firm. When ready to serve, turn out on 
platter or chop plate and garnish with 
lettuce or watercress. 


BAKED CHICKEN A LA CREME 


Clean, dress and ‘split two young 
chickens or broilers. Place in baking-pan, 
skin side down and sprinkle with salt, 
pepper and flour. Dot with bits of butter 
or cover with strips of thinly sliced bacon. 
Bake in hot oven (400° F) about 4 hour, 
basting often with fat in pan or, if there 
is not much fat, with equal parts melted 
butter and hot water. ‘ 

Serve with gravy made by thickening 
fat in pan with 4 tablespoons flour and 
adding 1 cup chicken stock and 1 cup milk 
or cream. 

Cook until thick, stirring constantly to 
prevent lumping. Add more salt and pepper 
if necessary and %4 teaspoon paprika. 
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“Kitchen-tested” by us first 





for every kind of 


Here is a flour that takes the 
guess work out of all your baking— 
our “Kitchen-test” is your assurance 

of perfect results 


Gold Medal Almond Cream Angel Cake—Unusally 
exquisite and delicious. One of the many delightful 
recipes constantly created inthe Gold Medal Kitchen. 
**Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes with ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ 
Flour— perfect results always! Read our special offer. 


HE satisfaction of knowing — 
once you have tried a recipe—that 
you can stake your reputation on it! 
This ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ flour now 
gives you this assurance. It cuts the 
cause of baking failures in half. For 
this reason: 


Half your baking “‘luck’’ depends 
upon howyour flouracts in the oven. 
Two batches of the same brand of 
flour may seem identical by every 
possible scientific test. Yet—in your 
baking — they often give difterent 
results. This is half the cause of all 
baking failures. 
Countless experiments have proved 
to us that there is only one positive 
way to tell how a flour will act for 
you. That is, to bake with samples 
of every batch ourselves. 

That is the famous “‘Kitchen-test’’ 
all Gold Medal Flour must pass. 


test of ours now does away with 
half the cause of ail baking failures. 
It isyour assurance of perfect results. 
Read our guarantee. 


The final proof 


Each morning the Gold Medal 
Kitchen (a kitchen just like yours) 
receives samples from every batch 
of Gold Medal Flour milled the 
day before. 

All day long Miss Betty Crocker 
and other experienced women bake 
with them—breads, pastries, cakes 
—everything. 

Last year we held back more 
than 5 million pounds of 
Gold Medal Fhur. Chemi- 
cally it was perfect. But the 
‘*Kitchen-test’’ proved it 
varied slightly in the way 
it acted in the oven. It 





know will always act the 
same way in your oven. 
Tested for every kind of 
recipe. This means one 
flour for a// your baking. 
There is no better flour 
for cakes or pastries. 
Why pay more? 


Money-back guarantee 


If atany time Gold Medal Flour does 
not give youthe most uniformly good 
results of any flouryou have ever tried 
—you may returnthe unused portion 
of your sack of flour to your grocer. 
He will pay you back your 
full purchase price. We will 
repay him. So make this 
trial. Order a sack from 
your grocer today. , 


Special—for the South 
Gold Medal Flour(plain or self- 
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Special Offer— 


“*Kitchen-tested” Recipes 
—relieve baking monotony 
and offer new delights 


As we test all Gold Medal Flour 
in our kitchen wealsocreate and 
test delightful new recipes. We 
have printed these “Kitchen- 
tested” recipes on cards and 
filed them in neat wooden boxes, 
handy for your kitchen. 

Wewill be glad to send you one 
of the new Gold Medal Home 
Service Recipe Boxes, complete 
with recipes, for only $1.00 (less 
than this service actually costs 
us). Twice as many recipes as in 
original box. Just send coupon 
with check, money order, or 
plain dollar bill. 

If you prefer to see first what 
the recipes are like, we will be 
glad to send you selected sam- 
ples for 10 cents to cover cost of 
packing and mailing. Check and 
mail the coupon for whichever 
you desire. 


ago” 


Send coupon now. A new delight awaite you 
MISS BETTY CROCKER 

Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 

Dept. 222, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for your box of ‘‘Kitehen- 
tested’’ Gold Medal Flour recipes. (It 1s un- 
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derstood I may send for new recipes free.) : 
Enclosed find 10 cents for selected samples ¢ ae) 

of ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ recipes, : 
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Before it can go to you, every batch could not carry the Gold rising) for our Southern trade Address....... seecccceccee sccecce veel 
must prove—by actual baking results Medal label. is milled in the South at our : : 
4 h . ‘ill h 2 Louisville mill. Every batch is L ~~ eececcecccccecoes ee 3 

that it will act the same perfect So, at last, in Gold Medal <tr echentested’® with South- --- ~- ----42 


Way in your oven. This rigid baking 


WASHBURN CROSBY 
MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS. - 


COMPANY - 


BUFFALO 
Listen in on Betty Crocker Radio Cooking School—10:45 A. M., Mon., Wed., and Fri. 


you have a flour that you 


- KANSAS CITY - CHICAGO - 








General Offices: 


LOUISVILLE - 
Delightful, new ‘‘Kitchen-tested’”’ recipes. 


ern recipes before it goes to you. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
GREAT FALLS - KALISPELL 


Copyr. 1927, Washburn Crosby Co. 


Gven the fragrance of grapes 
is captured in Sun-Maid Nectars 
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WHEN THE California sun 
brings seedless grapes to full 
perfection on the vine they have 
this flavor, this tenderness. 





FRESH FRAGRANCE 
that you get the moment 
you open the carton prom- 
ises a new taste in these 
seedless raisins. 


TONIGHT transform 
some simple pudding into 
a treat. Just add a cup 
of Sun-Maid Nectars. 








DIFFERENT ENTIRELY from ordinary seedless raisins 
is this new kind-- with the qualities of Fresh Fruit ! 


How you will love these Sun-Maid Nec- 
tars! To all the dishes you have ever 
made with seedless raisins—and scores 
of others—they will give a new deli- 
ciousness. , 

You know it the moment you open 
the carton. 

You see not shriveled, dried-up grapes, 
but plump, tempting morsels that glisten 
as fresh grapes glisten on the vine. 

Pour some into your hand. They are 
translucent in the light—clear rich 
amber in color. And that is exactly as 
seedless grapes are when they are left on 
the vine to ripen fully. 

Taste them and you find their skins 
tender almost as the meat inside, their 
flavor that of grapes in which the sun 
has stored the last rich drop of nectar. 


> 





Even the fragrance of grapes is cap- 
tured in these Sun-Maid Nectars. 


Ask your grocer for this new kind of 
seedless raisins. Be sure you get it, for 
the method of perfecting these raisins is 
exclusively Sun-Maid’s. No other seed- 
less raisins have these qualities of the 
fresh fruit. 


old bread pudding. 


real treat it can be. 


blue Sun-Maid carton. 


N-~M AID 


NECTARS I[Seedless Raisins ] in the red carton 
PUFFED | Seeded Raisins) in the blue carton 


MAY 1927 










Try Sun-Maid Nectars tonight in some 
simple pudding—rice, tapioca or good 
See what new 
interest the family takes in it—what a 


Sun-Maid Puffed, as you probably 
know, are the improved seeded raisins. 
Not sticky, and they have all the flavor of 
the Muscat grape. They come in the 
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IS THE DAUGHTER OF THE 
CZAR ALIVE? 


[Continued from page 11] 


anxious. How is my Grandmother?” 

Later standing by the window she 
pointed to the Ambassador’s auto and 
asked him if there were any distinctive 
marks on the hood. Her mother’s auto- 
mobile she observed had a special mark 
which she believed brought luck—the 
swastika or hook cross. Some months 
later the Ambassador was able to verify 
this fact, although there was no known 
source of the information at the time her 
statement was made. 

On a second visit Wolkow asked to 
question the Invalid a bit. He mentioned 
a name and asked if she knew it. She 
answered at once, ‘““That was the servant 
kept especially for us children.” 

Then he asked her if she remembered 
Olga Alexandrowna and she answered, 
“Yes, our aunt. She was very close to 
us. But I have been examined enough 
now and I would like to ask you 
some questions. Do you remember the 
room in our summer house at Alexandria 
where Mama wrote the date and her’s 
and Papa’s initials on the window pane 
with her diamond ring?” Wolkow an- 
swered, “Yes, why shouldn’t I know it? 
I have often been in that room.” 

He then asked her in turn, “Do you 
remember the Johannes Cloister?” When 
the Invalid replied, “The Cloister was in 
Siberia and the nuns used to sing with 
Mama and us four sisters,” Wolkow was 
completely dumbfounded. 

The third day after his visit the Invalid 
suddenly came down with fever and com- 
plained of a pain in her arm. In my despair 
I telegraphed to Denmark and told the 
Ambassador of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. Ten days passed; then the doctors 
bored completely through her swollen arm 
to leave a channel for the pus to discharge. 
For more than a half hour she was under 
narcotics and while in that condition she 
constantly called for her mother in Eng- 
lish. The same thing happened during the 
second operation in the Mommsen Sana- 
torium. 

In her delirium she spoke constantly of 
Copenhagen and her grandmother, and 
once she screamed, “Oh God, there in the 
corner—sister Olga. Now I know that I 
am to die.” 

When the Ambassador came he took me 
aside and asked me to bring up a lady 
and gentleman who were waiting below. 
He told me not to ask their names but 
merely to bring them up to the sick room. 
In October I learned that these people 
were formerly the tutor of the Czar’s 
children, Gilliard, and his wife, the 
governess of the Grandduchess Anastasia. 

As they stepped into the room the 
Invalid, despite her fever and weakness, 
offered her hand politely, then laid back 
apathetically among the pillows. The lady 
and gentleman seemed overwhelmed by 
her condition and sat silently by the bed 
watching. When Gilliard left the room 
for a moment the former governess asked 
to see the Invalid’s feet. Having un- 
covered them, she said; “They are like the 
Grandduchess Anastasia’s; her feet were 
slightly deformed and her right foot was 
worse than her left.” 

It was useless to question the Invalid, 
but the two promised to come back again 
as soon as she was better. That evening 
we decided to take the Invalid out of the 
Marien Hospital and place her in the 
Mommsen Sanatorium. 

Professor Rudness decided to under- 
take another operation at once, for the 
condition of the patient became steadily 
worse, All through the month of August 
she lay in danger of her life. To cheer her 
up I gave her a white angora cat, “Kiki,” 
which furnished her diversion during the 
next few weeks when her arm had to be 
operated upon twice more. 

In her anxiety and pain I constantly 
heard her say, “Why is God punishing 
me so? I try to think what evil I could 
have done. Mama was very pious. She 
trusted God, the Russian people and the 
Peasants to the very last—and yet we 
were overthrown.” 

Through the weeks of misery she ob- 
Served reminiscently, “When we were lit- 
tle, Papa played with us. I remember how 
he slid down our slide with us, and in 





winter we romped together in the snow. 
He would have been a happy man if he 
had not had the cares of government to 
bear. 

“In Poland at our hunting lodge we 
children loved to take off our shoes and 
stockings and run about barefoot, but we 
were not often allowed to do it. I must 
have been a very funny child for they 
laughed at me a great deal. They laughed 
especially when I made a wreath of Rus- 
sian pretzels, wore it round my neck, and 
nibbled at it.” Herr Gilliard confirms 
this incident. 

Some days later I brought her a postal 
card which carried a picture of the Czar’s 
family. She received it silently and spent 
the rest of the day in melancholy reflec- 
tion, saying at last, “I think we sat for 
this in Odessa. Mama has her best pearl 
necklace on. She liked pearls. Since I 
was the youngest my necklace is the 
shortest, for we received a few pearls 
each year on our birthday. 

“In the morning the girls would be 
called into Mama’s room, and while her 
hair was being dressed she would talk to 
us. Beside her bedroom was a little room 
in which her holy pictures hung; there 
she said her prayers. 

“Our parents loved all their children 
alike, but of course our brother was 
treated with special care because he was 
ill and, too, he was the future Emperor. 
He loved everything connected with the 
military just as we girls did. As a little boy 
he used to stand like a soldier. He had 
learned that from the sailor Nagorny who 
exerted a good influence over him. 

“We had a great many pets too. My 
brother had a funny dog. In Tsarkoeselo 
we had an elephant. Then there was a 
white angora cat that looked like ‘Kiki,’ 
a cockatoo, ponies and a donkey. My 
poor brother was never allowed to ride, 
but he had a little horse and cart. One 
of the dogs had the funny habit of barking 
whenever we went driving. He used to sit 
on our laps, but he was always springing 
up into the front of the carriage and we 
could not quiet him.” Herr Gilliard con- 
firms this too. It was the heir’s dog. 

“Mama often went to the German 
Baths because of her health and to visit 
our relatives,” she continued. “We visited 
in England too, but not London. While 
there I played with English children and 
with the Prince of Wales who is a little 
older than I am. But we visited mostly 
with our relatives in Pawlowsk. There 
were a great many children there and it 
was always very jolly.” 

Hearing an acquaintance call me Nini 
she said quickly, ‘Nini. I know that name 
very well, it is what we called Aunt 
Irene, the Grandduchess of Prussia.” 

I had stayed with the Invalid a number 
of weeks before I noticed that the middle 
finger on her right hand was rather stiff, 
a scar running around the base of it. I 
wondered about it so she explained, “As 
a child my two middle fingers were 
crushed when a servant shut the carriage 
door without noticing that my fingers 
were still on the edge. The middle finger 
remained stiff.” 

Frau Gilliard when asked if she remem- 
bered anything about this accident, said 
that she did not remember precisely to 
which one of the Grandduchesses it had 
happened, but she did remember that one 
of the four had a finger crushed in a 
carriage door. 

In October the Invalid received Gilliard, 
the former tutor of the Czarevitch, a 
second time. When he came she asked, 
“What have you done with your beard? 
You used to wear one on your chin?” 

Gilliard, surprised, said that he had 
had it shaved when he was hiding from the 
Bolshevists in Siberia. Seeking to ques- 
tion her further he demanded, “Talk a 
little more and tell me all that you re- 
member of the past.” 

She looked at him astonished and 
answered, “I don’t know how to talk. I 
don’t know anything I could talk about.” 
Their conversation was, of course, a 
failure. 

That afternoon a lady in a violet cloak 
stepped into the room followed by His 
Excellency Zahle. She [Turn to page 52] 
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Perfect jam or jelly with 


only one or two minutes’ 
boiling. Saves allthe flavor 
and color of the fresh fruit. 


ust bring your fruit—or 
ruit juice—and sugar to 
a boil, add Certo, boil 
hard one or two minutes, 
and it’s ready to skim, 
pour and seal. Your gro- 
cer has Certo. A book of 
nearly 100 recipes under 


the label of each bottle. 


RTO } 
R MAKING 
S& JELLIES 











T 


every time 


HE difficulty in making jams and jellies has 
always been that fruits vary so much in’ the 


amount of jellying substance which they contain. 


Even those you depend on most differ from year 
to year, and lose their jellying quality as they 
ripen. And no fruit contains enough jellying sub- 
stance to jellify all of its juice. That is why you 
used to be obliged to boil half your fruit juice away 
before this jellying element was concentrated 
enough to jell the remaining juice. 


But now—with Certo this is all changed. 


For Certo is the natural jellying substance, 
taken from fruits in which it is abundant, con- 
centrated, refined and bottled for convenient use. 


With Certo delicious jam or jelly can be made 

















with perfect success every time 
from any variety of fruit. Only 
one or two minutes’ boiling is 
needed togivea firm, tender “set.” 
The bright color of the fresh fruit 
is no longer darkened by long 
boiling and its delicate fresh 
flavor no longer drifts away in 
steam. 


Frre— New booklet beautifully illustrated in color! 
24 pages of new ideas about the making of jams and 
jellies—new and interesting ways to serve them. This 
coupon will bring you a free copy. Mail it today! 








Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 25 
Granite Building, Rochester, New York 
(In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, 
Ont.) 

Please send me free booklet on “How to Make Jams, , 
Jellies, Marmalades, with One Minute’s Boiling.” 
















oy Frencu, Jr. is champion air- 
R plane traveler—having flown 
40,000 miles with his aviator- 
Daddy! 
His other record is for perfect 
health. ‘‘He has never been sick 
in his life," writes his mother 
(Mrs. Roy French, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.). ‘‘We give the credit to 
Eagle Brand,”’ the milk on which 
Roy was raised. 
Eagle Brand is itself a record holder 
—with over a million fine babies 
to its credit. This whole cow's 
milk modified with sugar is ex- 
ceptionally digestible—nourishing 
—absolutely pure and uniform. 
Obtainable everywhere. 
If you cannot nurse your baby, or if he is 
not doing well on his present formula, try 
Eagle Brand. You'll find interesting stories 
of Eagle Brand babies and practical feed- 


ing information in What Other Mothers Say 
and Baby's Welfare. Send for free copies. 


Doren 
EAGLE 
BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 








THE BORDEN COMPANY 
168 Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 


Please send me my free copies of Baby's Welfare and What 
Other Mothers Say. 
a SS EET aR ae Oe 
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Any active occupation in 
the open will keep us in 
good physical trim 















There is no field which the library does 


not serve—literature, music, religion 


The home garden fur- 
nishes one of the most en- 
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joyable diversions 






WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 


OUR SPARE TIME? 


By Marcia Mean, McCall’s Architectural Adviser—Collaborating with GEorGE B. Forp, 
Director City Planning Department, Technical Advisory Corporation, New York City 


Drawinc By Otro EccErs 


we have drifted from 
self-assertion in our 
playtime. We sit back de- 
manding to be amused. 
Glenn Frank once said in 
commenting on a football 
game that was attended 
by 42,000 people, “During 
office hours we are a singu- 
larly self-sufficient and re- 
sourceful people. After 
office hours, we are pa- 
thetically dependent up- 
on bought-and-paid-for di- 
version and amusement.” 
The most lazy-minded 
of all the things we do, is 
the way we attend the 
usual run of entertain- 
ment, such as vaudeville 
shows and motion pictures, 
passively taking what is 
handed out to us—good, 
bad, and indifferent alike. 
Why not use some of this 
wasted energy in de- 
manding better entertain- 
ment? It would make 
more work for the pro- 
ducers, but they are not 
afraid of that. They are 
sparing no expense to give 
us what they think we 
want. If we demand bet- 
ter pictures the producers 
will give them to us. 
The next time you look 
at a motion picture, ana- 
lyze it. Does it appeal to 
your intelligence? Is it the 
kind of picture you would 
like your children to see? 
A superintendent of 
schools in one of our 
smaller cities recently at- 
tempted to secure the co- 
operation of the school 
board to control the public 
entertainment for the 
young people of the town. 


[’ is deplorable how far 


Woopcuts By Natalie Hartan Davis 


eee ete eh he ee ee he ee 


What do you do with all the time you save? With the 
extra half hours every day that, economists declare, 
count up to many weeks in the year, and which 
modern labor saving equipment in the home is adding 
to the life span of the American homemaker? yr 
The country man’s reply to the city visitor who asked 
him this question: “I set and think, and sometimes I 
just set,” is still true of those communities which are 
behind the times in that they do not supply occupation 
for their citizens’ spare hours. % % All work and no 
play is a bad rule for communities as well as for 
individuals. It tends to make Fack a dull boy and Fill 
a housebound wife. The ideal modern community is 
awake to this. Its service to its citizens does not end 
with paved streets, adequate water, sewerage and 
lighting systems, schools and hospitals. It includes 
libraries and recreational centres, community thea- 
tres, and playgrounds and athletic fields. It makes it 
possible for the man with a hobby to ride that hobby 
near at home. x % In this enlightening article on 
the development of the modern community Miss Mead 
discusses these questions from the viewpoint of an ex- 
pert in Town Planning. Read it, and then take stock 
of your own home town. Does it meet these good and 
lawful needs of its citizens? Does it insure you not 
only life and liberty but your no less constitutional 
privilege—the pursuit of happiness? 


CarToon BY FonTAINE Fox 


His efforts were futile of 
their narrow minded be- 
liefs that anything in the 
shape of a theater or dance 
hall was wicked and sin- 
ful and they would do 
nothing at all with the 
matter under discussion. 
There are many uses we 
can make of our spare 
time. Outdoor recreation is 
the first essential. In these 
days of confined work, any 
active occupation in the 
open which will furnish 
the contrast needed to keep 
us in good physical trim 
is desirable. The home 
garden furnishes one of 
the pleasantest diversions. 
For others there are 
games, not sitting by, en- 
joying the skill of others, 
but actual participation. 
There is an endless variety 
—tennis, golf, bowling, 
congenial groups for which 
can always be gathered. 
For lovers of birds and 
flowers there are long 
walks in the country and 
hills to climb. On one of 
my vacations, I had the 
constant companionship of 
an American redstart, ‘one 
of the shyest of birds. He 
would come flitting through 
the trees at my whistling 
call and, twittering ami- 
ably, would accompany 
me everywhere on my 
rambles through the woods. 
The automobile, as an 
aid to recreation and 
wholesome pleasure, has 
added to leisure possibili- 
ties. It takes us about the 
country, usually with some 
worthy objective in mind, 
and encourages living in 
the [Turn to page 50] 
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Unless the Gas Range has 
aRED WHEEL it is NOT 
a LORAIN 











ED WHEEL GAS RANGES are designed by skilled 


engineers. 


Twelve years ago these engineers invented 


and perfected “Lorain”, the first heat regulator ever built 


for cooking purposes. 


Lorain is manufactured only by American Stove Company, 
attached only to gas ranges built by this Company and is 


unconditionally guaranteed. 


Lorain, by automatically controlling the 
heat of the oven, eliminates chance of 
baking-failures; enables women to de- 
part from home and leave Whole Meals 
cooking in the oven; and provides a 
better way to can fruits. 


Red Wheel Gas Ranges are built in six 
great stove factoriesowned by American 
Stove Company which also owns huge 
foundries,modern enameling plants and 
employs thousands of highly skilled 
workmen, 


In American Stove Company’s Research 
Laboratory, one of the finest in the 
world of its kind, all Red Wheel Gas 


Range designs are carefully checked for 
efficiency, durability, safety and general 
performance. 


American Stove Company also main- 
tains a Research Kitchen in charge of a 
nationally-known food authority. This 
department publishes a 165-page cook 
book that is given free with every Red 
Wheel Gas Range. It alsoissuesanew 
recipe folder each month (see coupon). 
And it will gladly help you solve your 
personal cookery problems. 


These, then, are the reasons why Red 
Wheel Gas Ranges areso good—reasons 
why youshould preferthem to anyother. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


829 Chouteau Ave. 


ee St. Louis, Mo. 


These famous Red Wheel Gas Ranges are equipped with the Original Lorain: 


QUICK MEAL 
DANGLER 





RELIABLE 
DIRECT ACTION 


CLARK JEWEL 
NEW PROCESS 














(Pelow) Section of the Research 
pa en of American Stove 
any, in char, ange © of Miss 
Sonnen &. Shank, formerly In- 
structor of Food Research, 
Household Arts Department, 
Teachers College, ‘Columbia 
University, New ork City. 


Owners of Red Wheel Gas 

nges are invited to send 
their cookery problems to Miss 
——, care of American Stove 


Co., 4301 Perkins Ave, 


Cleveland, O) 

















° No matter where 
aa you live you can 
now use a Lorain- 


















equipped Gas 
nge 
If Gas service is 
not available in 
your community 
we'll tell you how 
toobtain tank-gas 
service, for use in 
a standard Lorain- 
equipped Gas 
Range. 
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(At left) Thermometer-covered 
*“‘dummy”’ proves thatopen-top 
ranges cause least heat- discom- 
fort. Picture taken in American 
Stove Company’s Research 
Laboratory at St. Louis, Mo. 


























































Lorain folder giving 
and with Variations. 
dress plainly.) 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Name 


Please send me free copy of your latest 







recipes for Cake—Plain 
(Print name and ad- 
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“Meals at all hours”without inconveniencing Mother 
is one of the helpful qualities of the Leonard. 
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LEONARD 


> 


QCleanable Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


REJOICE— if you have a new refrigerator 
to buy! Now you can own a sparkling, snow- 
white Leonard — “the refrigerator that pays 
for itself in the food that it saves”. How 
you'll enjoy it ... a thing of beauty in your 
kitchen! And how it will help you—keeping 
foods fresh and wholesome for days longer. 
So easy to clean! So durably made! So many 
reasons why you’ll always be glad that you 
chose a Leonard! Why not visit the Leonard 
dealer in your city today and look over the 
full line of sizes and finishes. 


The Leonard has been a leader in the 
industry for 45 years. Two million in 
use today. Send for Mr. C.H. Leonard’s 
interesting and informative little book 
on “Selection and Care of Refrigerators”, 
addressing Dept. 405. A catalogue and 
sample of porcelain will also be sent to you. 


LEONARD REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 


KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LTD., LONDON, ONT, 
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EQUIPPED FOR INSTALLATION OF THE ELECTRIC UNIT | 
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WE’LL MEET 


“ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


[Continued from page 12] 


Rumpler. He glanced at the dash clock 
to make. sure they had enough of their 
two hours worth of gasoline left. He 
glanced over his shoulder to see the flight, 
alert, keen for it, close upon his tail. He 
saw a white, eager face above the cockpit 
of No. 10. Then he smiled grimly, slipped 
his fingers through the trigger guards on 
the control stick, and began a zigzag dive 
through the random, too hurried fire 
which the Rumpler gunner had already 
started. 

That was the twenty-fifth of Septem- 
ber and soon after dark the moon came 
up out of a nest of clouds and made 
shadows along the roadway as he walked 
from the improvised barracks to the 
Thirteenth officers’ mess shack. At his 
left was a dark, thick, cedar wood and on 
the other side was the sweeping, misty 
plain of the Belrain Airdrome. Here and 
there he could make out huge dim shapes, 
like tabernacles, the Second Pursuit Group 
hangars. Here was the Forty-ninth Squad- 
ron. Down at the end were the One 
Hundred and Thirty-ninth and_ the 
Twenty-second. The Thirteenth flew 
from a line across the field. He couldn’t 
make out those hangars at all. 

The mess hall was no more than a 
shack, barely room for the long table, 
but it was full of warmth, yellow, flicker- 
ing light, and the unending wit of twenty 
young pilots. They bantered across the 
table. They interrogated Shorty, the mess 
orderly about his somewhat complex and 
colorful family affairs. They remembered 
a gay party at Nancy which had been in- 
terrupted but not disbanded by a violent 
night bombing raid. They talked of Bar 
le Duc and Paris, and they laughed at 
one of the boys who had thought to 


armor his Spad with an iron stove lid 


under the pilot’s seat. 


His entry started more teasing. “Here 
comes the Guardian Angel. Hey Tom! 
Let me be in your flight, Tom. I want 
to have my life saved ’cause I got a girl 
in Kentucky. Say, Blanchard says those 
holes in his wings come from your guns 
when you were saving him and that he 
had the Fokker outmanoeuvred anyway. 
That’s gratitude.” 

Captain Baldwin rose in his place at 
the head of the table to introduce a guest, 
the British commander of a Handley-Page 
night bombing squadron. “And Major, 
we have some justly famous fellows in 
this outfit whom you ought to know. 
Now there’s Lieutenant Bleeker, the only 
living Flatboat Ace in all the allied 
armies. Lieutenant Bleeker has a passion 
for popping German observation balloons. 
Not finding any about one day, he took 
out his spleen riddling a flatboat which 
Fritz was pushing peacefully along a 
canal. He’s the only pilot in any army 
with an official flatboat to his credit.” 

The British Major said, “Priceless that. 
The Flatboat Ace,” and _ Lieutenant 
Bleeker grinned and bowed. 

Captain Baldwin went on: “And there’s 
St. George, Major, St. George and the 
German dragon. He thinks the Germans 
eat babies and he is out to exterminate 
them tomorrow or any day you name. 
Lieutenant Philip Blanchard is the Ameri- 
can St. George. He craves to lay down 
his life and is annoyed because our 
Guardian Angel won’t let him.” 

“That’s priceless too,” said the Major, 
and everybody laughed, everybody but 
Phil Blanchard. A smile touched his pale, 
even features and passed away. “And you 
have a guardian angel—?” 

“Stand up, Lieutenant Boone. That’s 
my Flight Commander, Lieutenant Tom 
Boone, guardian angel [Turn to page 06] 





WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 
OUR SPARE TIME? 


{Continued from page 48] 


open. This ease of getting 
about the country teaches 
us to appreciate the beau- 
ties of nature, interesting landmarks, and 
the works of man. One of the greatest 


benefits I derived from travelling abroad ° 


was forming the habit of observation and 
a good appreciation of my surroundings. 

If one cannot go far afield, lectures, 
concerts, debates or forums may be en- 
joyed. But, best of all, our leisure will 
give us the chance to indulge some “hobby” 
of investigation or study. 

Every community has the nucleus of a 
cultural center in its school plant, which 
should be planned for adult education as 
well as for that of children. The Camp 
Fire Girls, Boy Scouts, Mothers’ Clubs, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, as well as 
civic clubs, could well conduct their activ- 
ities here. The high school auditorium 
could be used for lectures, theatrical pro- 
ductions, concerts, and motion pictures. 

Any town, if it has an auditorium and 
equipment for presenting these things, can 
obtain cinema films from the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, such as architec- 
ture, paintings and costumes in their set- 
tings of centuries ago. 


High schools particularly, should be 


pers 


definitely planned as cul- 
tural centers where chil- 
dren may learn to take 
interest in public affairs and the older 
folks have a chance ta “keep up with the 
children.” There is no place to stop learn- 
ing. 

Every community should have a free 
working library, where higher studics may 
be continued and further research made. 
If the books and helps needed are not on 
the shelves for the reader they will be 
secured for him. The American Library 
Association is leaving no stone unturned, 
up to the limit of its funds, to provide 
every kind of reference for the student 
to carry on. A local library committee 
can see to it that the necessary funds are 
provided. There is no field which the li- 
brary does not serve, literature, music, 
religion. The story is there for the seeking. 

The very abundance of spare time and 
the expanse of possibilities for self-im- 
provement, are, in themselves, causes for 
procrastination—but out of the ability 
to improvise our own diversion, will come, 
eventually, love and understanding of the 
human mechanism and its products of 
music, art, architecture and _ industry. 
There is no excuse for wasted time. 





BEST OF ALL OUR LEISURE WILL GIVE US THE CHANCE To INDULGE SOME “HoBBY* 
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INCH 
WIDE 
FRONT 


INCH INCH 
LOW DEEP 
BACK SINK 


Low enough to go under lower windows —decp enough to prevent 

over-the-rim splashes —«marter in line—the newest “Standard” 

Sink offers advantages you have always longed for but have 
never had before. 





The beautifully proportioned, deeper, more massive 
front makes this sink as attractive in appearance as 
ét is convenient to use. 


They add charm and durability to sinks with the “Standard” New Process 
Enamel that fruit and vegetable acids cannot roughen or discolor 


ERE is the first modern sink that is low enough 

to go under a big, cheerful window—that has 

the deeper sink compartment to protect your dress 

from over-the-rim splashes —that has the deeper front 

to give the smart, low line—that has the beautiful, 
New Process Enamel that stays smooth and glossy. 


This exclusive “Standard” Enamel cannot be harmed 
by such fruit and vegetable acids as lemon and tomato 
juice, by the minerals in water, the ingredients of 
cleansers. It is harder and more durable than any 
other sink enamel. It saves scouring and. makes it 
easy to keep your sink spotlessly clean. 


Besides the new design features and the new 
enamel, this sink has the graceful new faucet in the 
swinging-spout style, with a full thirteen inches of 
working space beneath. There is, also, a built-in gar- 
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Even lemon juice does not harm the 
lovely luster of this new enamel. 




















Convenient Built-in 
Garbage Container 


New Faucet with 
Chromard Finish 


s 


~~ se 


lard aid 


’ PLUMBING rIxiUREs 


bage container of vitreous china containing a covered 
aluminum receptacle—easy to remove and empty. All 
metal parts of both the garbage container and faucet 
have the exclusive Chromard finish that will not tar- 
nish or corrode and is proof against common acids. 

A range of styles to choose from. You may have this 
new sink in three styles and seven sizes in both single 
and double drainboard models. On the right end of 
each the trade-mark “Standard” will be seen clearly 
impressed into the enamel. 

On display near you. These newest sinks are on dis- 
play in “Standard” Showrooms in more than fifty cities. 
One is near you—and you are welcome as a visitor. 
See address in telephone book. 

Write for booklet. It tells the complete story of the 
newest “Standard” Sinks. Send today for a copy. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co , Pittsburgh 


$4 


© | ese three eights” make new sink history 
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Pyorrhea penalizes 4. out of 5 


What a grim penalty Pyorrhea exacts for neg- 
lect! It spreads its poison through the system, 
undermines health, destroys precious youth 
and beauty. And four persons out of five after 
forty (and thousands younger) get caught in 
its relentless grip. 

Yet with reasonable need never 
fear Pyorrhea. lf you have tender, bleeding 
gums see your dentist at once for an examina- 
tion. And start the habit of using Forhan’s for 
the Gums. 


care, you 


Used regularly and in time, Forhan’s pre- 
vents Pyorrhea or checks its vicious course. It 
firms the gums and keeps them healthy. It pro- 
tects teeth against acids which cause decay. It 
keeps them snowy wh te. 





Forhan’s, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S., 









































‘ aie. ER a en nes - » £ = 
contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, used by RUSH YOURSHEETN 
dentists everywhere. = WITHSE 
Safeguard your hea'th. See your dentist rormuaeee 
twice a year. Start using Forhan’s today and [¥¥etases 
‘ ce : an " NEw_ YORK=—— 
use it regularly morning and night. Teach your —= 
children the same good habit. Play safe—get a E Specialistm=3 
r . : on DISEA 
tube today. At-.all druggists, 35¢ and 60c. USEASES Oat 








= PREPARED FO 
= PRESCRIPTIO 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums [oe 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE .... IT CHECKS PYORRHEA a 











Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you try 


this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 
ant once, you'll never go back to ordinary 
mouth washes that only hide bad breath with 
their tell-tale odors. Forhan’s Antiseptic Re- 
freshant is a success. Try it. 


We make 
this promise 














IS THE DAUGHTER OF THE 
CZAR ALIVE? 


[Continued from page 47] 


went straight up to the Invalid’s bed and 
offered her hand, smiling. As she did this 
the Invalid’s expression slowly changed. 
Her heavy eyes glowed, she lay very still 
and looked completely happy. The lady 
spoke Russian although she was answered 
in broken German. During their conversa- 
tion which lasted several hours, the Invalid 
never called the strange unannounced lady 
by name. So when she had left His Ex- 
cellency Zahle asked, “Do you know this 
lady ?” 

“Of course,” the Invalid answered. ‘“‘She 
is Papa’s sister, my aunt Olga.” 

This visit had been a test. The Grand- 
duchess Olga had been brought to her in- 
stead of the governess whom she had been 
led to expect. , 

The next morning the Grandduchess 
came again at nine o’clock and sitting by 
the bed she showed the Invalid pictures of 
her two little sons. Suddenly the Invalid 
asked, “Is it a dream or a reality that at 
home we had very low chairs in one of 
the rooms?” 

“They were there, that is no dream,’ 
answered the Grandduchess. 

“And, then, did I dream there was a 
winding staircase we always went down?” 

“That is right!” cried the Grandduchess, 
overjoyed. 

In the afternoon she came again but 
not alone. A woman came with her whom 
I recognized as the former governess who 
had accompanied the Ambassador and 
Herr Gilliard at the Marien Hospital some 
months before. 

“Schura!” cried the Invalid, when she 
saw her. The governess broke down and 
wept, for “Schura” was the intimate 
name Anastasia had given to her. 

I asked Frau Gilliard then if the Grand- 
duchess Anastasia as a child had a brown 
spot on her shoulder which had later been 
removed. She could not remember. The 
truth came much later through a young 
officer, N. W. Sablin, who had served on 
the imperial yacht, “Standard,” for ten 
years. He said that he had often teased 
the little Grandduchess Anastasia about 
the brown spot, which would keep her 
from ever being lost. This blemish had 
been burnt off later, he explained. 

Had the Grandduchess Olga Alexan- 
drowna and the two Gilliards been able 
to stay longer than four days with the 
Invalid they might have led her to talk 
more about the past. 

Even so in saying good-by the Grand- 
duchess Olga kissed the Invalid tenderly 
on the cheeks and said to the Ambassador, 
“T cannot believe with my understanding 
that this is Anastasia but my heart tells 
me that it is she. And since I grew up in 
a religion that teaches me to follow my 
heart rather than my understanding I 
cannot forsake this unhappy child.” 

The members of the Imperial family 
and Gilliard might possibly change their 
attitudes toward the Invalid if the head 
of the Imperial family, the Czarina Maria 
Feodorowna would interest herself in 
clearing up the matter. Until now the 
Czarina has remained aloof, and the 
Grandduchess Olga Alexandrowna and 
Gilliard have copied her example since 
their last visit. Some of their distrust 
comes from the fact that the Invalid said 
nothing when they showed her a picture 
of Saint Nikolaus, which the Grandduchess 
had always worn about her. This reason 
is the less authentic since the Invalid has 
always kept such a picture at the head of 
her bed during her entire illness. 

The greatest lack of faith in her iden- 
tity was aroused by the rumor that 
the Invalid understood no Russian and 
could speak no English. It is true that as 
a general rule she uses German with a 
typical Russian accent, but she follows 
every Russian conversation with interest. 
Even though she understands every word 
she steadfastly refuses to speak her na- 
tive tongue. Professor Rudness determined 
from the very beginning of his treatment 
to speak only Russian in her pres- 
ence. During such conversations she fol- 
lowed our remarks apathetically, so one 
day in order to vex her I told Professor 
Rudness that her conduct displeased 
me. Full of indignation, the Inva- 
lid interrupted the conversation and con- 


’ 





tradicted everything in Russian. Yet when 
Professor Rudness said, “You know 
Russian very well. From now on I shall 
speak only Russian to you,” a look of 
terror came over her face, and she sobbed, 
“T understood nothing; leave me in peace.” 

Professor Bohnhoeffer of the University 
of Berlin, who is head of the psychiatry 
division of Berlin charities and who stud- 
ied the Invalid for a number of weeks 
reports: “Mental illness in the actual 
sense is not present in the patient. There 
are disturbances of memory present, de- 
pendent more or less upon conscious wil! 
and imagination, due probably to the 
wish to destroy what has been lived 
through.” 

Dr. Nobles, psychiatrist attached to the 
Mommsen Sanatorium, elaborates further: 

“Perhaps at the root of her avoidance 
of the Russian language lies the fact that 
it was forbidden her at the beginning of 
her flight for fear of being recognized. 
This in my opinion is the reason for her 
reserve in the other hospitals and why 
she answered questions badly or not at 
all. Her constantly recurring melanchoiy 
mood, her helplessness and apathy, her 
lack of energy and desire for death are 
doubtless due to the same fear. 

“T wish to declare most emphatically 
that there are no symptoms of insanity 
of any sort, for in my observations I have 
never noted a single trace of mental dis- 
turbance in the patient, or any sign of 
suggestion from others or from herself.” 

In the winter of 1926 the Invalid re- 
ceived a visit from Baron Osten-Sacken, 
whom neither of us had known before. 
During the conversation the Baron asked 
permission to smoke. I noticed then that 
the Invalid wore an eager and excited 
expression, but knowing no reason for it 
I dismissed the thought. When the visitor 
had left the Invalid called me to her bed 
and asked, “For heaven’s sake where did 
the Baron get his cigarette holder?” 

Surprised, I confessed that I hadn't 
noticed it. Later in the night she called 
me again and said, “I cannot rest. To- 
morrow morning early you must find out 
where he got his cigarette holder.” 

So at half past nine I telephoned saron 
Osten-Sacken and asked him if he could 
explain why the Invalid should be excited 
by his cigarette holder. He replied that 
the holder had been given to him by a 
friend who saw it at Alexandro’s in Peters- 
burg, where it had served as a model for 
the Czar’s cigarette holder. When I 
carried this information to the Invalid 
she said, “I was so excited that I could 
not sleep all night. I thought it was 
Papa’s holder.” 

Later in the summer of 1926 I accom- 
panied the Invalid to Switzerland. Because 
I was no master of English at the time I 
asked an English lady whom we learned to 
know if she would not read and speak 
English with the Invalid from time to 
time. In the course of the reading it 
became evident that the Invalid could 
read the language well so the woman 
handed her a note book and suggested 
that she take dictation. I was frightened 
for I thought the Invalid weuld refuse. 
What was my astonishment then, when the 
Invalid, who during the entire year that 
I had known her had never been able to 
write now wrote fluently. Some inhibi- 
tion must have fallen away, I feel, when 
the English woman assumed that she 
could write, for ever since that time she 
has been able to do so. 

In 1926 a number of Russian emigrants 
in Paris asked permission to send the 
dentist who had formerly attended the 
Imperial family to Berlin to examine the 
Invalid’s teeth in order definitely to con- 
firm her identity. The Invalid knew noth- 
ing whatever of this request, or of the re- 
fusal of the request by His Excellency, the 
Danish Ambassador, and the physicians in 
charge. They based their decision on the 
belief that the X-ray pictures of the skull 
revealed many injuries that altered the 
conditions of the jaw bones, so that com- 
plete identification would be impossible. 

Many conflicting rumors arise. And yct 
each day the Invalid awakens with re- 
newed hope that she will be unreservedly 
recognized by her relatives. 
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They saved my work 
|. also my play 


ye a wonderful thing to find yourself sud- 
denly happy and successful when you have 
come to expect failure and wretchedness! 

Such is the amazing story told by a Connecticut 
woman. She is a teacher during the winter, then 
in the summer she adds to her income and finds 
recreation as head waitress at a fashionable hotel 
on the coast of Maine. 

“During the spring of 1925,’ she writes, ‘‘my 
feet began to trouble me so much that I did not 
even attempt to stand while I taught my classes. 

“Then when I went to the hotel for my summer 
work, I found my life unendurable. Aching feet, 
jagged nerves—what a mockery to welcome guests 
with a smiling face! 

“The future loomed dark before me. No more 
pleasant and profitable summers; no more de- 
lightful days by the sea; and most likely no more 
school teaching. 

“Naturally I was frantic. And as a last resort 
I went to the local shoe dealer for help. He fitted 
me with a stylish pair of your wonderful Arch 
Preserver Shoes. 

“I was willing to try them, but I had little 
faith. Surely, my troubles were too great to be 
solved by a mere pair of shoes — especially such 
good-fooking shoes! 

“Oh, what a bright, sunshiny day it was for me 
when I put on those shoes. And before the week 
ended I was able not only to do my work with 
ease and comfort — on my feet over eight hours 
daily — but I could again take my delightful 
walks along the beach when off duty. 

“Arch Preserver Shoes have saved my work, 
for which I am grateful beyond expression. They 
also saved my pleasures, which seem to me now 
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even more of a blessing! And they have done all 
this while permitting me to wear the smartest 
styles.” 

Women who do things must have active feet as 
well as fashionably groomed feet. The matter of 
having active feet is today not a problem. There 
is no longer any doubt about the results of wear- 
ing this correctly designed, smartly styled shoe. 

This is the shoe that has a concealed, built-in 
arch bridge to provide natural support under- 
neath the entire foot. There can be no sagging 
and straining of the delicate weight-bearing struc- 
ture of the foot. Also, this shoe has a flat inner 
sole, crosswise, that prevents pinching of the 
nerves, bones and blood-vessels. 

Foot health means usefulness. Elimination of 
foot abuse means comfort. Foot usefulness and 
foot comfort combine to make foot happiness. 
And especially when you have lovely styles de- 
signed by our New York studio in collaboration 
with our Paris correspondent. 

Arch Preserver Shoes give support where sup- 
port is needed —at the arch—and yet they 
bend freely at the “‘ball,”’ the only place the foot 
itself bends. 

For active, resultful days, for happy joyous 
evenings —a ‘“‘new world of foot happiness’? — 
you should wear the Arch Preserver Shoe. No 
other shoe can give you the same advantages, 
because its patented features cannot be success- 
fully imitated. 

Return the coupon below and we will mail you 
the name of your nearest dealer who will correctly 
fit you and your children; and we will also send 
you a copy of the interesting booklet “A New 
World.” 


THE 


ACH RHESERNVER 


Supports where support is needed — 


bends where the foot bends. 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL’ 


Look for trade-mark on 
sole and lining. Sold by 
2000 dealers. Ail widths. 
AAAA to E. Made for 
women, misses and chil- 
dren by only The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 
The o., for men and boys by 
only . ° right 
Frances Company, Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass. 






The Selby Shoe Company, 
595 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Send booklet M-95 “‘A New World” and dealer’s name, 














‘Prominen t Artists 
use Onyx Pointex 


to emphasize STYLE 
in fashion drawings 


[I you would find a true appreciation of 
the smartness that Onyx Pointex brings 
to ankle lines, look to the pages of the 


to give smartness, trimness, grace to the 
ankles of the fashion figures that spring 
from brush-tip or pen-point. 


If you would be smartly stockinged—wear 
Onyx Pointex. 
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fashion magazines. For, here you may note | 


two up-sweeping lines of the Pointex heel | 
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Cultivate Your Child’s Acquaintance 


JUST A PERSON WHO 
TEACHES 


%3e BY ALIDA E. DE LEEUW 338 


ILLUSTRATED BY Macinat Wricut BARNEY 


E read a great 
many books 
nowadays and 


it must be confessed 
that some of them do 
not teach us very much. Their contents 
seem to go in at one ear and out at the 
other. A great deal is said, there are elab- 
orate arguments given and conclusions 
drawn, but when we lay down the vol- 
ume we are not much farther in actual 
understanding of life than we were when 
we took it up. And then Jimmie or Mary 
or Sarah comes home from school and 
makes a remark, and suddenly we find 
that we have food for thought and con- 
sideration for many days to come. 

I remember one observation of a little 
friend of mine, over which I have often 
pondered. His name was Bob and he was 
eight years old. He came from school one 
day and sat down to his lunch looking 
very weary. This was surprising, because 
he loved school and usually came home at 
noon in good spirits. His mother, wonder- 
ing at his unusual expression and attitude, 
asked him if anything were the matter. 
And Bob, without looking up and rather 
irritably, answered, “Well, I used to think 
a teacher was a wonderful person, but I 
found out this morning that she is just 
an ordinary person who teaches.” 

The history of his sudden disillusion- 
ment was as follows: The children had 
been much interested of late in their na- 
ture study, and Miss Maitland, Bob’s 
teacher, had laid great stress on kindness 
to animals. “All around us are living 
things. Let us study their habits. Never 
be cruel, and don’t be afraid.” This had 
been the substance of her little sermons, 
and evidently the children had been im- 
pressed. On that particular morning one 
of the boys had come to school full of 
suppressed excitement. To Bob and sev- 
eral other intimates he had shown that 
in his pocket he had a little snake. There 
was much whispering among the “gang,” 
and everyone expected that when the 
treasure was displayed to Miss Maitland, 
she would be immensely pleased and inter- 
ested. The great moment arrived. The 
owner took a firm but affectionate hold 
of his wriggling treasure and held it out 
for his teacher’s inspection. Instead of ex- 





claiming in delight Miss 

Maitland screamed, 

grabbed the creature by 

the tail, slapped the 

boy’s hand so that he 
let go, dashed the snake’s head against 
the window sill and dropped the thing 
on the pavement below. After school, the 
boys went to see what had become of 
their pet and found it lying dead. “She 
was afraid,” was Bob’s comment. “And 
she was cruel.” 

Poor Bob—poor Miss Maitland. Dis- 
appointment in people comes to everyone, 
and probably Bob could not have gone 
very far along life’s road without meeting 
it, but how sad to be the one to deal the 
blow which disillusions. Yet, how often 
it is the mother or teacher who wounds 
the child’s delicate sensibilities and cuts 
away the ground from under his feet in a 
way that leaves a lasting impression. 

One way in which parents invite this 
disaster is by trying to set themselves up 
as ideals of knowledge and virtue. I come 
across so many instances of this. The other 
day little Jimmie disagreed with his 
mother on some point and her comment 
was, “No, Jimmie, you are wrong. Believe 
mother, she always knows.” What a mis- 
take to try to convince a child that you 
“always know!” In the present case, young 
Jimmie had already discovered that this 
statement was untrue, though once he be- 
lieved it. Little children are impressed 
with such remarks for a time, and when 
they finally discover that the facts do not 
support what mother has always told 
them, the shock is terrible. 

Later in life, Jimmie’s mother will be 
surprised that her son does not come to 
her for counsel and advice. It will probably 
not occur to her that if she would go back 
over the history of their companionship, 
she would find a very obvious reason for 
her boy’s attitude. In his childhood she had 
tried to give him a picture of herself and 
her capacities which she could not possibly 
live up to, and after he found out that 
what she told him was untrue, he naturally 
lost confidence in her. Personally I have 
never been ashamed to admit to children 
that I am liable to make mistakes, and on 
specific occasions, to say “I don’t know,’ 
and I have never [Turn to page 57] 
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Supplizd also in personal service 


West Disinfecting Co. 


Peace-of-Mind 


Under Woman's Most Trying Hygienic Handicap 


Enjoy peace-of-mind under the most trying of 
hygienic handicaps— utter and absolute protec- 
tion, plus an end forever to the embarrassing 


problem of disposal 


A 
+ 





By ELLEN J, BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


HEER frocks and gay gowns under difficult hygienic 

conditions used to present a serious problem—women 
thus were handicapped, both socially and in business. 
jut today, to the modern women, they come as the merest 
incident. 

The old-time “sanitary pad,” hazardous and uncertain, has 
been supplanted with a protection that is absolute. Wear 
'ghtest, filmiest things, dance, motor, go about for hours 
without a moment’s thought or fear. 























Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 











Disposed of as 
easily as tissue. 


No laundry. 


Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s super- 
absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture. It is 5 times as absorbent as the ordinary cotton pad. 

It discards easily as tissue. No laundry—no embarrass- 
ment of disposal. 

It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus ends all fear of 
offending. 

You obtain it at any drug or department store, without 
hesitancy, simply by saying “Kotex.” 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only sanitary 
napkin embodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton wadding. 
It is the only napkin made by this company. Only Kotex 

itself is “like” Kotex. 
You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department 
stores everywhere. Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 
in two sizes, the Regular and 





Kotex—what it does 


Unknown a few years ago, 
8 in every 10 women in the 
better walks of life have dis- 
carded the insecure “sanitary 


pads” of yesterday and adopted 
Kotex, 


cabinets in rest-rooms’ by 








Kotex-Super. 
Kotex Company, 180 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 











Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 





True protection—5 times 
as absorbent as the or- 
dinary cotton ‘‘pads.”’ 

















Obtain without embar- 
rassment, at any store,* 


simply bysaying‘‘Kotex.’”’ 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOT EX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


No laundry—discards as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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SNOWDRIFT 


for making cake, biscuit, 
| pie crust and for whole- 
some frying. Snowdrift 1s 


so dainty and fresh and 


{ 


| 


| good-to-eat that it makes 


' fried food a real delicacy. 
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JUST A PERSON WHO 
TEACHES 


[Continued from page 54] 
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found that my little friends 
respected me less for the 
admission. If honesty is 
ever the best policy it is so most em- 
phatically in our dealings with children. 

Children are very quick to detect decep- 
tion. The normal child will quite fear- 
lessly look you straight in the eye and 
confront you with your little fibs and 
sham attitudes, in a way that may be 
either disconcerting or illuminating, ac- 
cording to your temperament. 

Not a detail escapes them. Their in- 
sight often goes beyond the outer and 
physical. Sometimes their comments sud- 
denly reveal almost pathetic tolerance for 
the weaknesses of their elders. 

One of my friends confided to me not 
long ago the following tale: Harry was 
generally allowed to be as lively as he 
wished at mealtimes. One day, when he 
was laughing and talking as usual, his 
father very crossly told him to be quiet. 
Harry obeyed, and after dinner, by way 
perhaps of justifying what he himself 
felt to have been a rather uncalled for 
rebuke, the father called Harry to him and 
said, “Harry, do you know why father 
called you down at dinner just now?” 
And Harry replied, “Yes, father was very 
tired.” You will hardly believe that 
this is a true story, but it is. The child 
wasn’t trying to be “smart.” He was an- 
swering a question quite simply. 

Or again, there was Jack. Mother’ one 
day, while helping him to dress, tore his 
shirt in her hurry. She merely exclaimed 
in annoyance, threw the shirt aside and 
took another. “Why don’t you scold 
yourself ?” asked Jack. “Because I couldn’t 
help it,” answered his mother. “It was an 
accident.” Jack was silent for a moment 
and then said, “Lots of accidents happen 
to me.” Fortunately his mother, though 
apt to speak hastily, was a thoughtful and 
loving woman. That remark of little 
Jack’s meant a great deal in her life. 

And now a little practical advice. 
Mothers—and what I say of mothers 
equally applies to fathers—often think 
that in order to keep their authority over 
their children, they must pose as all-wise, 
all-knowing, all-powerful. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. A child finds 
you out so much sooner than you ex- 
pect. What really makes him respect you 
is to find you a real companion—one 
whom he can talk to, open up to and 
look to for understanding. 

And you can make yourself that com- 
rade if you wish. But it means work. 
Beautiful human relationships have to be 
made, they don’t just come of themselves. 

In this particular case of mothers and 
children, the mother has to make the ad- 
vances. Begin while your child is very 
young to cultivate his acquaintance. Most 
people don’t really know the small per- 
sons whose meals they cook and whose 
clothes they make at all. They are so 
much absorbed in the physical side of 
things that they lose sight of the more 
subtle aspects of the care they owe to 
the growing family. And yet it is on 
these aspects that future happiness de- 
pends, Children are not grateful for 
clothes or food, though we try to make 
them say they are. They take all these 
things for granted. They do not love 
mother because she sews her fingers to 
the bone for them. But when she enters 
into their little plans and games, when she 
stimulates them by sympathy and expec- 
tation to real activity of mind and heart 
and body, then blossoms the flower, the 
fruit of which is love and affection. 


A few minutes every day 
will help so much. At bed- 
time, or before the noon- 
day nap, get into a quiet corner and 
coax the little one to tell you something 
of his experience. Be restful and receptive 
and ask a question which will draw him 
out. “What did you see in the garden 
today? Was there anything nice?” “Did 
Dolly like the tea-party ?” 

You may not get much response at first, 
and, of course, the whole thing must be 
casual. There should be no forcing of 
confidence. But don’t be discouraged. 
Down somewhere in his little soul, Johnny 
is beginning to feel that you are not some 
far-away person, but a companion who 
knows what is going on in his world. 

The object of these little talk-times is 
to make the child express himself so that 
you may get acquainted with-him. So be 
content to play second fiddle on these 
occasions. Be sparing with your com- 
ments. And whatever you do, don’t 
preach. The moment you start preaching 
and pointing a moral, you spoil the whole 
thing. Children hate preaching. 

But they will listen to an honest opin- 
ion stated in a matter of fact way. Sup- 
pose that in the course of her confidences 
Mary tells you how she slapped Alice 
when they were walking home from 
school and disagreeing about something. 
The natural comment on that is “That 
wasn’t nice,” or “What a naughty little 
girl,” or something of that sort. But re- 
strain yourself. Instead of making a pro- 
nouncement or being shocked, ask a ques- 
tion. “Well, what good did that do?” or 
“Well, did Alice slap you because you 
slapped her?” “And then what,” or, “Do 
you think that was a good way to show 
her you didn’t agree with her?” or, 
simply, “Why?” Or, if you want to be a 
little more positive, state quietly the re- 
sults of your own experience. Say, for 
instance, “I’ve never found slapping people 
did anybody any good,” or, “When your 
Aunt Betty and I used to quarrel, I think 
slapping always made things worse in the 
end, not better.” Then leave it at that. 

At first, as I said, there may be little 
response to the mother’s advances, but if 
she is persistent in a quiet, unobtrusive 
way, not trying to force things, but show- 
ing an ever-recurring interest, the child 
will gradually open up his mind to her like 
a bud unfolding in the sunshine. And 
then, little by little, he will seek oppor- 
tunities to talk things over with her, not 
waiting for her prompting. When that 
begins, it shows that a great step has been 
taken. Children ask endless questions, 
“What is this?” “What’s that for?” They 
ask them impersonally of the world. Any- 
one’s answer is welcome. But the child 
whose confidence has been given in re- 
sponse to some such treatment as I have 
suggested, has an added interest. Any 
answer is valuable, but none is so much 


‘ worth having as father’s or mother’s. 


Not that they are always necessarily 
right—he realizes that—but he has learned 
to want to know what they think. What 
does this mean? It means that his parents 
have awakened in him, with references to 
themselves, that curiosity without which 
there can be no friendship. It means every- 
thing for.a future honest relationship. 
A well known and much quoted line 
from a poem by Wordsworth speaks of 
little children as coming to us from Heaven. 
There is something about a little child 
which suggests our idea of Heaven. He 
possesses many lovely qualities for which 
in later life we strive, often unavailing. 
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“Il Know Beans” 


Yes, indeed, he knows beans—Heinz Beans. There’s no 


fooling this young man on that distinctive oven-baked 


flavor. Beans are not just beans when Heinz prepares them. 


For Heinz Beans are oven-baked to golden brown de- 


liciousness—oven-baked to tempting, tender tastiness. It is 


the oven-baking that makes them so good to eat and so 


easy to digest. 


Only beans which are oven-baked can be labeled oven- 
baked. Read the Heinz label, ‘“‘oven-baked.” Get Heinz 
Beans, Oven-Baked - The Taste is the Test - H. J. HEINZ CO. 


HEINZ 


OVEN-~BAKED 


BEANS 


with tomato sauce 


Other varieties— | 
HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 


HEINZ COOKED SPAGHETTI ~- 


¢ HEINZ APPLE BUTTER 
HEINZ MUSTARD 











THE POST BOX 


yes ~BY EMILY POST 


KR 


Author of “ Etiquette: The Blue Book of Social Usage” 


ILLUSTRATED BY JEAN CALHOUN 


ATURALLY I 
can’t resist 
printing this 


letter from an under- 
graduate at Harvard: 


Dear Mrs. Post: 

Can it be that you ride special 
hobbies and shy at pet aversions 
like the ordinary rest of us? Do I note casual indifference 
underlying your answers to certain questions, while others 
are thrust through with pen sharpened to stiletto point? Is 
this judicial emphasis or is it temperamental mood? 


It would be much more “intriguing” to assume the latter. 
But as head of this department, I must confess to emphasis 
that is judicial, in so far as I am able to make it! Certain 
seemingly trivial rules are of great importance, while others 
are comparatively of none. Among today’s letters I am 
purposely selecting examples of each. 


N the first, an obviously sweet and loving person is not 

merely classifying herself as unfamiliar with the customs 
of fashionable society, but she is also unintentionally an- 
nouncing to the world entirely misleading information. 


On what finger should the wedding ring be worn when 
one is a widow? My husband died three years ago, and his 
memory is still a sweet dear dream, so I don’t want to dis 
card my wedding ring. 

Yours truly, 
Urs. Annie Greenwood. 


Whatever made it occur to you to discard your wedding 
ring? And why, oh, WHY, if you love his memory, have you 
discarded his name now by calling yourself “Mrs. Annie” 
instead of “Mrs. John” or whatever his name was? A widow 
never takes off her ring, neither docs she discard his name. 


Also please do not sign 
personal letters “Mrs.” 
The proper signature is: 
Yours truly, 
Annie Greenwood 
(Mrs. John Greenwood) 


N contrast to the real impor- 

tance of the letter above, the 
questions in the letter following, are of none, except in the 
napkin details pointed out. 


1. So often when one person has given an order, others 
duplicate it even at soda fountains—is this considered cor- 
rect? Why should a man think he must have a chocolate 
soda just because the girl orders one when doubtless he pre- 
fers pineapple? 

2. In a restaurant does one take one’s napkin off the table 
when the order is given, or wait until the dinner is served? 
Also should it be entirely unfolded or just half? What about 
the way a man unfolds his napkin? 


1. No point in duplicating soda order. Probably he really 
has no preference. Same about meals. Very few people care 
enough to change a suggested order. 

2. Napkin is unfolded usually upon taking your place at 
table. The only requirement is that it shall remain out of 
sight, across your lap. Men also lay napkin across lap. No 
importance whatsoever how much or how little it is un- 
folded, so long as he does not tie it around his neck. 


N the next letter the really important item is mentioned 
only in passing. This girl writes: 


My engagement is being announced to a doctor. IT am 
using the formal engraved engagement announcements, and 
I should like your opinion as to whether it is proper that his 
name be engraved Dr. John Smith or John Smith, M. D. 
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“Formal engraved engagement announcements” are abso- 
lutely unheard of in best usage. An engagement’ is announced 
only in two ways: Intimately, by writing notes to your 
friends and relatives; and publicly, by calling up the society 
editor of the local newspaper and giving him the information 
for his column. In both of these cases you would probably 
say Dr. John Smith. But in the engraved wedding invitations, 
or wedding announcements, (which correctly ARE engraved), 
you would probably say John Smith, M. D. But either way 
of writing his title is correct. 


HE next letter concerns a matter of “feeling at ease” 
rather than a fixed rule of etiquette. 


Dear Mrs. Post: 
Would you explain in detail just how the dinner order is 
given when a girl dines in a restaurant with a man? 


Sometimes the man orders without consulting her, but 
usually the man, the girl and the waiter hold a three-sided 
conversation, something like this: 

Man: “What would you like? Fruit cocktail? Oysters?” 

Waiter: “Our shrimps are particularly fine.” 

Man to girl: “Would you like shrimps?” 

Girl: “Yes, very much” or else “I’d rather have oysters.” 

Man to waiter: “Bring one shrimp, one oysters.” 

Man to girl: “Soup?” 

Girl: “No, I’d just like one dish, chicken—or something 
like that, and a dessert.” 

Or when asked what she would like, she says in the begin- 
ning what she wants. Or she says nothing except “very nice” 
to whatever he suggests. One point: Unless she knows the 
man is very well off, or the restaurant is a table d’ héte one 
the girl ought to show some consideration for her companion’s 
purse. He in politeness probably suggests much more than a 
reasonable order, and many a girl has lost a beau by thus 
blandly letting him spend a week’s salary on the first (and 
only) meal he ever invites her to have with him. 


HE last few letters are all “girl and man” questions so 

I will try to save space by answering them together. 
It has always been considered extremely ill bred for a gentle- 
man to smoke when walking with a lady, and even in these 
“lady’s smoking days” it is considered a flagrant lack of 
respect to the girl he is with if a man smokes while walking 
IN THE CITY. Not in the country, and not sitting in a 
house or on a veranda or anywhere smoking is the general 
rule. The smoking ban is on a CITY STREET. 

It is very bad form for a man to take a girl’s arm when 
walking with her, It is not GOOD form for her to take his 
on the street in daytime unless the pavement is slippery or 
in other ways “dangerous.” It is entirely correct to take his 
arm at night. A man walking with a girl, takes the curb side 
of the pavement. In walking with two girls he also walks on 
the curb side and:not between them. 

When a girl lunches or dines in a restaurant with a man 
she usually takes the seat facing the door, and she is supposed 
to sit opposite (at a small narrow table) or on his right at a 
round or square one. But this rule is not important and 
they both sit where they choose. 

Another rule—not especially important—is about who goes 
first down the aisle of a theatre. If the aisle is wide, they go 
together. Otherwise the correct way is for the man to go 
first until he gives the tickets to the usher, after which the 
girl follows the usher, and the man follows the girl. 

Shall a man taking his best girl to a matinée take her 
chocolates to eat or flowers to wear? Flowers proclaim a 
“beau” while candy suggests merely a taste for sweets. Two 
or three gardenias. a bunch of violets, or an orchid always 
delight. But would Mary like chocolates better? The answer 
is not according to etiquette, but according to Mary! 
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Cy FacT no home-maker can escape. Life does 
revolve around three meals a day! 


When this meal has been eaten and enjoyed, 
what next? 4 or 5 hours—then another! 1000 
meals each year! 


And so it goes. It is these over and over tasks 
of every day that make housekeeping sometimes 
take on the cast of drudgery. 


It is doing the same old things, taking the 
same countless steps, spending the same long 
hours every day that make kitchen work so 
wearing. 

But after ali, there are short cuts. You don’t 
need to put in so many monotonous hours. You 
don’t need to take all those useless tiring steps! 


Save 1,000 steps a day! 
Save 40% of your kitchen time! 


You can save 1,000 steps in getting your three 
meals a day! You can save 40% of the time you 
usually spend in your kitchen! 


Just with one piece of modern equipment. A 
Hoosier cabinet! 


These figures have been carefully proved in 
experiments by domestic science experts. Aren't 
they worth thinking about? 

In the Hoosier you have what every efficient 
kitchen must have—a working center. In it you 
have pantry, work table, cupboard—all in one! 





THE 








WORKING CENTER 


IN 


2,000,000 


1000 meals each year" 


ya e things easier as 
HOOSIER 





OOSINR 


KITCHENS 


Think of going into your kitchen when it’s 
time to get a meal, sitting down at your Hoosier 
—and actually doing the greater part of your 
work without ever getting up! 


Nearly everything you need is right there. 
Dishes, utensils, ingredients. You waste no 
time, no steps. 


Can you imagine getting a meal so saith with 
a pantry off at one side, a built-in cupboard over 
here and your work table over there? 


There’s no convenience like Hoosier conven- 
ience. If you have never seen its possibilities, 
learn about it now. The Hoosier store in your 
town will gladly show you. ‘ 


New low prices—easy terms 


The Hoosier is for every home—well-to-do or 
very modest. You can have a wonderful mode! 
for as little as $39.75. And owning a Hoosier is 
made so easy—for you can have it put in your 
kitchen for just a small down payment and the 
rest on terms to suit. 


AN INTERESTING BOOK FOR 
YOU—FREE 

You will find this book on kitchen plan- 

ning, furnishing and decoration of real 


help and interest in improving your own 
kitchen. Send coupon for it — it’s free. 








= Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
27 McCook St., Newcastle, Indiana 
Reni Address: Louis Matthews, 
Hoosier Store 
3/5 Preston St., Liverpool 
Please send me, free, ‘our new 
booklet: “Fewer Steps in Your Kitchen.” 
pe OES Ss Se EO eee he ee 


Street. 

















City. State. 
© 1927, The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
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CHECK IT! 


Even the mention of dandruff makes you 
wince. 


And those telltale flakes on your shoulder 
are a real calamity. 


Naturally, you want to end this condition 
as quickly as possible. And now loose dan- 
druff (epithelial debris) can be controlled; an 
easy matter, too. 


Simply douse Listerine on the scalp full 
strength and massage thoroughly. Keep it 
up systematically for at least a week—and 
longer in stubborn cases. In almost every in- 
stance results will delight you. 


It’s really a pleasure to use Listerine this 
way. 

Your scalp feels so clean, cool and re- 
freshed. Your hair is so easy to comb and 
stays in place so nicely. And it is safe— 
Listerine does not discolor it or leave it 
gummy. 





FREE—One copy “Evidence,” a book that everyone 
who has ever suffered from scalp trouble will want 
to read. Address Dept. D., Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ARE YOU CURIOUS? 


Are you curious to 
know the reason for the 
amazing success of Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste? The 
answer is a large tube 
—at 25c. 














«Please send mea nice 
100-pound roast” 


“RipicuLovus!” you say, 
“most of it would spoil.” 
Exactly! Yet you buy more 
meat than that per year — 
easily $185 worth—and 
trust it to your refrigera- 
tor. Have you ever figured 
it in money and checked 
its value against a good 
refrigerator ? 

Putting meat and other 
perishable food in the 
Gibson is like putting cash 
in the bank. You know it is 
safe. Fourteen walls of in- 
sulation keep the dry, circu- 
‘lating cold air inside and 
heat outside. The sturdy 
automatic Gibson locks close 
the doors air-tight. 

And cleaning a Gibson is 
quick and thorough because 
of its one-piece porcelain 
lining with rounded corners. 
The new style flat metal 
shelves prevent cups and 
small dishes from tipping, a 
feature found only in the 





Gibson. A most important 
feature is the Gibson trap— 
a solid piece of cast alumi- 
num that will never clog or 
wear out. Instantly remov- 
able for scalding. 


There are Gibsons in all 
sizes, prices and styles. 
Handsome ones finished in 
golden oak or all-porcelain 
exteriors. Let us tell you 
more about the Gibson by 
sending you our booklet, 
“What goes into your re- 
frigerator?” Gibson Refrig- 


erator Co., Greenville, 
Michigan. 
7 7 7 


The corkboard-insulated 
Gibson 


is the finest and most beautiful 
refrigerator made. It is heavily 
insulated with 100% pure cork- 
board and is very economical in 
the use of ice. This refrigerator 
can be adapted to electric refrig- 
eration at any time, as it comes 
equipped with the necessary fit- 
tings and is approved by manufac- 
turers of electric units. 





MC-4 
Grsson RerricErator Co., Greenville, Mich. 


I want to know why I should buy a 
Gibson. Please send me your booklet, 
“What goes into your refrigerator?” 





Address.... 














ibson 


REFRIGERATOR 
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Give them plenty of outdoor play 


HOW SHALL I PROTECT 
MY CHILD? 


Be3e By Cuartes GILMORE KeEr.ey, M. D. 8& 
Author of “Short Talks to Young Mothers” 


ence that many a good 

mother makes a poor 
nurse for her own child 
during a severe illness. She 
is all too apt to become 
confused and so fails to follow the direc- 
tions the doctor has given her. For this 
reason the mother who can afford the ex- 
pense of a trained nurse should never at- 
tempt to take complete charge of the 
child during a severe illness. 

Especially is this true in the case of 
diphtheria, which does not run a definite 
course, like the other infectious diseases. 
It is the most uncertain and treacherous 
disease with which doctors have to deal. 

Vigor of constitution appears to exert 
no influence on susceptibility to the dis- 
ease. The robust and weak are alike 
susceptible. As a matter of fact, investiga- 
tion with the Shick test has shown that a 
larger proportion of susceptible children 
are among those living in the less popu- 
lated and better class communities than 
in the poorer and more crowded tenements. 

Of course, a normal throat is a valuable 
prophylactic agent, which means that 
children who have had tonsils and ade- 
noids removed have the best chance to 
escape after an 


I’ has been my experi- 


Among the early symp- 
toms, pain upon swallow- 
ing is prominent and in 
not a few cases.a swelling 
of the glands will be 
noticed at the angle 

of the jaw. And examination of the 
throat shows the characteristic exudate. 
In some cases the patches resemble thin 
layers of putty spread over the parts, 
and at other times present the appear- 
ance of light yellow paint splashed upon 
the tonsils, or there may just be simple 
dots on the tonsils. 

The only measure of value we possess 
is the use of the antitoxin, which must be 
given as soon as the disease has been 
diagnosed as a case of diphtheria. 

The period of incubation—the time 
from exposure to the development of the 
disease—may vary greatly. A child may 
develop diphtheria within twenty four 
hours after exposure or it may be delayed 
over a period of several weeks. Trans- 
mission of the disease is usually by direct 
contact though it may be transmitted by 
means of contaminated clothes, toys, or 
most any other article at all. 

Of course, as is the case in all con- 
tagious diseases, the child should be iso- 

lated and com- 





exposure and if 
the disease does 
occur there is less 
liability of any 
complications. 
he first 
symptoms in an 
average case of 
diphtheria are fe- 
ver, restlessness, 
and a disinclina- 
tion to play. An 
unfortunate fea- 
ture in diphtheria 
is the usual slight 
elevation of tem- 
perature early in 
the illness and 
the gradual on- 
set of the infec- 
tion. The mother 
is not impressed 
with the severity 
of the illness and 
often times the 
physician is not 
called for two or 
three days, thus 
losing much val- 
uable time, since 
the early use of 
the antitoxin is 
a highly impor- 











plete quarantine 
should be ob- 
served. If it is 
possible, a room 
on the top floor 
should be used. 

During conva- 
lescence the child 
must not be 
allowed to min- 
gle with other 
children until a 
bacteriological 
examination of 
the throat and 
nose _ secretion 
shows that there 
are no diphther- 
ia germs present. 

Then, when 
the child is well, 
let this rule ap- 
ply: Give them 
plenty of out- 
door play. The 
country bred 
child lives in a 
happy little 
world of her 
own, but the 
city child must 
have her share 
of health-giving 








tant factor in de- 
termining the ul- 
timate outcome. 





The country bred child lives 
in a happy world of her own 


sunshine too. 
recommend _ all 
the play possible. 
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your baby’s shin 


OU know how a mother buys an 

undergarment for her baby. She 
tries its softness with her finger tips, 
presses it against her own check to 
make certain that the fibres will not 
roughen or chafe. 

Yet even a baby’s silken skin can 
carry its own source of irritation. For, 
skin-folds, if not properly protected, 
grow moist and rub against each other. 
And painful chafing quickly results. 

To prevent this very condition—to 
shield your baby’s skin against itself— 
Johnson & Johnson have produced a 
super-soft, flaky powder, Johnson's 
Baby and Toilet Powder. Light as a 
fairy veil, its effect on the skin is that 
of soothing cream. By covering sensi- 
tive flesh, by /uéricating the skin-folds, 
it prevents discomfort. 

The base of Johnson’s Baby and 


gether briskly and no- 

tice hove the skin grows ¢ 
warm and moist. Re- . 
peat the motion, using r \ T > 


Johnson's Baby Pow- 


i . 
der. There is no frice | gee \ 


Rub your palms lo- | X d \ 











210m, NO CNSuUINgE v : 
warmth, al ’ \ ~e 
Gtse Su aed | 

YOUR DRUGGIST iS mo 


Toilet Powder is Italian talc, a super- 
soft substance, which breaks into airy 
powder, light as thistle-down. Blended 
with boracic compound and delicate 
perfume, it becomes a gentle skin- 
healer, useful after the baby’s bath, 
every time diapers are changed. It 
guards tender skin without clogging 
the pores, keeps your baby fresh and 
sweet every hour of the day. 

Now, while your baby’s body is per- 
fect, give him the skin care that will 
keep him always beautiful. Growing 
children, as well as little babies, need 
this protection. Eminent physicians, 
famous hospitals, recommend John- 
son’s. Mothers who care for their chil- 
dren scientifically demand it aboveany 
other baby powder. 


I 





3 Rules for your 
Baby’s health and 
comfort 
First, give your baby 
his daily bath with 
Johnson's Baby Soap. 
Then sprinkle his body 
freely with Johnson's 
Baby and Toilet Pow- 
der. Finally relieve 
roughness, rash,orany 
skin disorder with 
+ Johnson's BabyCream 








l 





wd) ease Vase 11 


like a healing cream, this 
powder- Lubricant pro tects 





re than a merchant 








not take him too seriously. But when he 
grows older, when life becomes more 
serious, then he wants a woman who will 
make him think that his troubles mean 
everything in the world to her. That is 
the real femininity. 

“That is what the world is looking for; 
and that is the characteristic the true 
blonde has, if she only will use it.” 

Miss Banky has definite ideas about 
the colors a blonde should wear. She tells 
how, when she was a tiny girl, her mother 
often laughed at her when she chose cer- 
tain shades for her clothes and refused to 
wear others. “To me,” she said, “the 
pastel tints, soft blue, rose, green and 
lavender are the true blonde colors.” She 
reached out impulsively and picked up 
from the table a book bound in scarlet 
leather. “There are many blondes, I 
know,” she observed, “who like this color. 
But bright red, to me, is not right for 
blondes. It is too conspicuous, too 
startling.” 

“This feeling for color comes often in 
very little children. Out in California we 
wear light shades because of the climate. 
And it seems to me that many little ones 
must suffer because they are dressed in 
such terrible colors. Sometimes I want to 
tell mothers that their children’s person- 
alities should be dressed as carefully as 
their own.” 

As I sat beside this girl, so calm, poised, 
sedate, almost, I found it difficult to be- 
lieve that she was really a movie idol, and 
that in making a picture she leads the 
hectic existence of a star. When I re- 
marked that she did not show that weari- 
ness or tension which mars the beauty of 
so many of our actresses she laughed her 
gay, silvery laugh. “Well, I must confess 
to you,” she said quaintly, “that I have no 
dissipations. I do not smoke or drink or 
go to late parties. Now, this is not be- 
cause I am what you call a Puritan, for 
I come from one of the gayest capitals of 
Europe, Budapest. But it is simply that 
I do not care for those things. I am hap- 
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[Continued from page 37] 


piest when I am leading a very quiet life. 
It does not sound very exciting, but it 
is perfectly true.” 

Miss Banky’s fan letters would make 
contemporary history if they were ever 
published. “I cannot get over you Ameri- 
cans,” she said. “How you love and 
admire the people who act in the movies! 
And yet I am sorry when young girls 
want to imitate moving picture actresses. 
So often I have seen them, dressing their 


’ hair like this one, wearing clothes like 


that one, painting their lips like still 
another.” 

“Now, much as I love the movies, I hate 
it when some one points me out in a 
crowd and says, ‘She is a movie actress,’ 
I don’t want to look like an actress when 
I am not acting. I want to look like my- 
self, like Vilma Banky. That is why I 
never wear conspicuous clothes or too- 
bright colors in the street. If these thou- 
sands of young girls only knew, they 
would never imitate extremes. How much 
better they are being just themselves, not 
pretending to be some one else. 

“It is true that many times they can 
learn good things about dress and de- 
portment from good acting.” Then she 
added, smiling ruefully, “But they do not 
want to imitate the good things.” 

In our conversation I felt in her a deep, 
underlying sense of modesty. So I am 
adding here what I did not dare to tell 
her. That is, if you are a blonde, you 
cannot do better than to watch Vilma 
Banky. She understands so clearly the 
blonde personality and its contrast with 
the modern girl’s desire to be something 
else. To her, the whole trend towards 
boyishness misses the greatest fact of a 
woman’s attraction for man—femininity. 
If you remember only one thought from 
our interview, remember that she said 
“The world is crying for femininity.” 





Next month Miss Fillmore writes on 
WHAT DOES YOUR VOICE TELL 
THE WORLD ABOUT YOU? 





HOW DO YOU 


COOK THEM? 


[Continued from page 38] 


become more juicy the longer they are 
cooked; the skins of baked potatoes should 
be broken or pricked when done and be- 
fore they are served, to prevent their being 
gummy or sticky, and to allow steam and 
gases to escape. 

If you want to retain the flavor of any 
vegetable, it is advisable to cook it in the 
skin. When the skin is removed, the flavor 
cooks out into the water in which the 
vegetables are being boiled. Vegetables 
with a very delicate flavor should be 
cooked in a small amount of water. Then, 
if you use all the water either for a sauce 
for the vegetables or for soup stock, you 
lose none of the flavor. Throwing away 
the water from vegetables is throwing 
away flavor and nourishment. 

Over-cooking injures the substances in 
vegetables which add to the flavor. It 
also changes the composition and causes 
a peculiar taste. Vegetables when cooked 
are often more bland because the flavor- 
yielding substances have been destroyed. 

It is impossible to get the best flavor 
in vegetables if they are salted after they 
are cooked. They should be salted some 
time during the cooking process to give 
the seasoning a chance to penetrate 
through the vegetables. If peas are salted 
too soon, they harden and shrivel. 

There is no difference in the amount of 
minerals lost in cooking, whether the vege- 
tables are cooked in hard water or soft. 
There is much loss, however, if the vege- 
tables are soaked before cooking or are 
parboiled, or if they are blanched and 
the water thrown away. Minerals and 
some of the vitamins are soluble in the 
water, and you lose a great deal of both 
if you cook them in a large quantity of 
water and then pour it off. Cutting up 
vegetables before cooking them increases 
their surface and while it may shorten 
the time of cooking and be somewhat 
more economical of fuel, it will cause a 
greater loss of mineral salts. Vegetables 
which are boiled rapidly for a short time 
lose less of both mineral salts and vitamins 
than those boiled slowly for a long time. 


Steaming is a good way to cook vege- 
tables, as it reduces the losses of min- 
erals and vitamins, unless the steam 
washes over the vegetables and drips 
back into the water in the lower part of 
the steamer. Steaming is also an economi- 
cal method of cooking, because you can 
cook several different vegetables in the 
same steamer, using only one flame. 

In using the pressure cooker for vege- 
tables, it is interesting to compare the dif- 
ference in results when the cooking is done 
in enough water to cover and when only 
a very small amount of water is used. 
In the Food Work Shop at Teachers Col- 
lege we cooked cabbage (both white and 
red), potatoes, onions, carrots, parsnips, 
sweet potatoes, cauliflower, egg-plant, tur- 
nips, brussels sprouts, beans, celery, spin- 
ach and pumpkin. The same weight of each 
vegetable was put into each of two inset 
pans but different amounts of water were 
used in each pan. One pan had in it enough 
water to cover the vegetable and the 
other had much less water, although 
enough to keep part of the vegetable in 
the water. Both pans were put into the 
same pressure cooker and processed for 
the same length of time at the same pres- 
sure. The results, in general, indicated 
the following conclusions: 

1. Light-colored vegetables, such as 

white cabbage, potatoes, onions, celery, 
cauliflower, and so forth, when cooked in 
large amounts of water, are whiter than 
when small amounts of water are used, 
but some of the flavor is lost. 
2. Vegetables with color, such as spinach, 
carrots, sweet potatoes, red cabbage, and 
so forth, retain their color and flavor 
when a small amount of water is used. 

So, whatever the method of cooking, 
you must decide whether you want a veg- 
etable which has the best flavor and the 
most nourishment or one which has the 
best color. For all the desirable qualities 
in vegetables cannot be preserved by any 
one method of cooking. Though we have 
made real progress in vegetable cooking, 
there is still much to be accomplished. 
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Every woman who makes cake 


should know 
these important facts 


H, the cakes women write me about! 
() The stiff cakes. The leaden cakes. 

The bready cakes. The cakes that end 
up in pudding. And the cakes that never get 
to the table at all. 

When I get these letters how I wish that I 
could go into every kitchen and talk with 
the woman who makes the cake! Because a 
cake failure is a sin and a shame! Time wasted. 
Precious ingredients wasted. Chagrin and dis- 
appointment. All unnecessary! Again and again 
I have found that the root of the trouble was 
—wrong flour. 

There is more than one kind of flour. There’s 
bread flour, meant for bread. And there’s 
Swans Down Cake Flour—an entirely 
different kind of flour made expressly 
for cake and pastry. 

Bread flourcontains a typeof gluten 
which, to give the best results, must 
be leavened from three to five hours 
by yeast. Swans Down Cake Flour is 
made from a different kind of wheat 
—a special soft winter wheat that 
grows near the Swans Down mills. 

This wheat contains a delicate, tender 
gluten that gives perfect results with 
the ‘‘quick”’ leavens—baking pow- 
der, egg whites, etc. 

And then Swans Down 
Cake Flour is so marvelously 
milled! Only the choicest 
part of the wheat kernel is 
used. In the flour milled from 
100 pounds of this special 
wheat, only 26 pounds are 
good enough for Swans 
Down! Swans Down is sifted 
and resifted, through finest 
silk, until it is 27 times as 


WANS | 


CAKE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INCORPORATED 
Established 1856 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


You’ll Need This Cake Set! 


For just what it costs us we will mail you this superb cake set-—the 
very kind we use in our own kitchens... Set consists of... Set 
aluminum measuring spoons; Wooden slotted mixing spoon; 
Wire cake tester; Aluminum measuring cup; Steel spatula; Heavy 
square cake pan (tin); Patent angel food pan Fin): Sample 
Package of Swans Down; Copy of recipe booklet ‘*Cake Secrets’. 


“‘Cake Secrets’’ is the only 
item sold separately. Send 10c 
for your copy. 


An oven thermometer is es- 
sential to proper baking. We 
can now supply you with a 
standard thermometer, postage 
prepaid, at $1.00 ($1.25 at Den- 
ver and West, $1.50in Canada). 





about flour | 
f, Kasten 
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Swans Down Cake Flour is sold only 


in the package shown below. 


Each 


backage contains enough flour for six 
cakes. Your grocer has Swans Down. 


: 
| 











» 
© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 


fine as good bread flour. Naturally, :t makes 
finer, more velvety cake. 


It will pay you to use Swans Down Cake 
Flour in every cake, humble or ambitious. 
Flour is a cake’s most important ingredient. 
Yet, compared with other ingredients, its cost 
is trifling. Swans Down costs only 3¥%c per 
cake more than bread flour. And Swans Down 
means success. It is cake insurance! 

For the love of good cake, don’t take chances. 
Use the flour that is made expressly for cake— 
Swans Down Cake Flour! Try the cake illus- 
trated. Follow the recipe carcfully, and your 
cake will be tender, fluffy, and a credit to 


your skill. 
SWANS DOWN CARAMEL CAKE 
¥ cup butter or 4 teaspoons baking 
substitute wder 
34 cup sugar ¥4 teaspoon salt 
4egg yolks, beaten 1cup milk 
light 1 teaspoon vanilla ex- 
Second 34 cup sugar tract 
3cupsSwansDown 4 egg whites, stiffly 
Cake Flour beaten 


Cream shortening with 34 cup sugar. Beat 
the egg yolks until light, and add the second 
34 cup sugar, beating well. Add this sugar 
mixture to the first. Mix well. Sift the flour, 
measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift 
three times. Add flour mixture and milk alter- 
nately to the first mixture. Then add the vanilla 
extract. Fold in the egg whites, and bake in 
two layer cake pans in a moderate 
oven(350°F.) Put the layers together 
and cover cake with caramel icing. 


CARAMEL ICING 

Cook 2 cups light brown sugar 
with 1 cup milk or water nto 
forms a soft ball when tried in cold 
water (238° F.). Add 1 tablespoon 
butter and 1 teaspoon vanilla; re- 
move from fire, leave until cold, 
then beat until creamy. (Note: if 
the sugar curdles the milk, add a 
pinch of soda.) 


JOWN 


IctenEarTt Brotners, INc., McCall's—5-27 
Evansville, Indiana. 


Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in 
Canada) for which please send to address below one full set 
Swans Down Cake Making Utensils—with which I am to 
receive, free of charge, the booklet ‘Cake Secrets’’. If not 
entirely satisfied with set I may return it, carrying charges 
prepaid, and my money will be promptly refunded. 











Name......... - Sasachashlamoresccms 
(Write plainly) 

Street Address 

City... State. 





No orders accepted for shipment outside U. S. or Canada. 

















the source of many tooth and gum disorders 


—which numbers of leading authorities suggest 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 





HEN teeth lack 

gleam and white- 
ness, it is usually be- 
cause they are film 
coated. 


By running the 
tongue across the 
teeth, this film can be 
felt. Modern dental 
science charges it 
with many tooth and 
gum disturbances; 
with most of the 
clouded teeth one sees, 
: with much of the prev- 
alence of pyorrhea. 














A method dentists now 

are widely urging Ordinary brushing 
has failed to combat 
film successfully. Thus thinking people, chiefly 
on dental advice, are adopting a new way in 
tooth and gum care called Pepsodent. 


Fi.m—Enemy or Sounp TExTH AND Gums 


For years dental science sought ways to 
fight film. Clear teeth and healthy gums 
come only when film is constantly com- 


bated—removed every day from the teeth. 





Film was found to cling to teeth; to 
get into crevices and stay; to hold in 
contact with teeth food substances which 
fermented and fostered the acids of de- 
cay. Film was found to be the basis of 
tartar. Germs by the millions breed in it. 
And they, with tartar, are the chief cause of 


pyorrhea and most gum disorders, 


Thus there was a universal call for an effec- 
tive film-removing method. Ordinary brushing 
alone was often found ineffective. Now two 
effective combatants have been found, approved 


Cleanse 


‘TEETH 
of Dingy Film 


Smiles Brighten Quickly 


The new way to combat the film on teeth— 
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As film coats go, teeth whiten and brighten; and as they brighten, smiles become 
charming. Thus Pepsodent, urged by dental authorities, is, at the same time, 


by high dental authority and embodied in a 
tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


Curptes AND Removes Firm 
Firms THE Gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then 
it thoroughly removes the film in gentle safety 
to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the gums— 
Pepsodent provides, for this purpose, the most 
recent dental findings in gum protection sci- 
ence knows today. Pepsodent also multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. And thus aids in 
neutralizing mouth acids as they form, 

It multiplies the starch digestant of the 













Glistening teeth and healthy gums, according to many 
authorities, follow as a natural result when film is re- 


moved daily this way. 


urged asa daily adjunct to beauty, both in Europe and America. 


saliva. Thus combats starch deposits which 
might otherwise ferment and form acids. 


No other method known to present-day sci- 
ence embodies protective agents like those now 
found in Pepsodent. 


Piease Accept Pepsopent Test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10.days. Note how thor- 
oughly film is removed. The teeth gradually 
lighten as film coats go. Then for 10 nights 
massage the gums with Pepsodent, using your 
finger tips; the gums then should start to firm 
and harden. 


At the end of that time, we believe you will 
agree, that next to regular dental care, Pepso- 
dent, the quality dentifrice, provides the utmost 
science has discovered for better teeth and gums. 








FREE—10-DAY TUBE 








FREE— Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The 
Pepsodent Company, Dept. 1137, 1104 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. Only one tube to 
a family. 


Name 


Address 

Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St. 
Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. London Office: 42 Southwark 
Bridge Rd., London, S. E.1. The Pepsodent Co. (Aus- 
tralia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N.S. W. 2391 | 




















PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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“So we decided to write one ourselves” 


THESE LETTERS WIN PRIZES 


in McCALL’S Radio Fairy CONTEST 


ILLUSTRATED BY Nancy Fay 


SARS 


FIRST PRIZE $50 


MARY S. HAWLING 
Ridgefield Park, New Jersey 
15 years old 


Dear Editor: 


contest. It is one of my favorites. 
I don’t want to turn Tempa exactly, 
but I have decided to write it in verse. 
I have been writing verse for four years, 
and it seems the most natural thing to do. 
I certainly hope that this is the right story. 


[c= I have found the story in the 


The Story of Elizabeth of Hungary 


Elizabeth of Hungary was_ beautiful 
and kind; 

Nowhere a princess of her worth could 
anybody find. 

While yet a child she used to give her 
lovely toys away, 

That children who were very poor 
might learn the joy of play. 

King Herman hoped someday his son 
would marry this fair maid, 

Who went around and helped, while 
other princesses played. 

So this young girl of royal blood, to 
all the people dear, 

Became the bride of Louis before her 
fifteenth year. 

Well known she’d been for kindness to 
the poor folk of her land, 

And many a home of poverty had 
known her gentle hand; 

So still she journeyed oftentimes unto 
the poor man’s door, 

And gave him food, and left him 
blessing her forevermore. 

One winter day a basket full of bread 
and meat she bore 

Out from the cozy castle walls, out 
from the castle door, 

And, bending almost double with the 
weight she carried then, 

Went down into the valley to the aid 
of hungry men. 

Her husband’s hunting party passed; he 
stopped her, asking where 

She went, and angrily inquired just 
what she carried there. 

She tried to hide the basket, but he 
drew it into sight— 

Behold, he saw it full of fragrant roses, 
ted and white. 

He knew they were not flowers of 
earth; and, bowing to her low, 

He took one rose, and rode away, and 
she was free to go. 

Thru all her life she helped mankind, 
een to her dying breath, 

And still today we love her well, sweet 
Saint Elizabeth. 


Mary S. Hawling. 





SECOND PRIZE $25 


ANNE ROSENBERG 
Passaic, New Jersey 
15 years old 


Dear Editor: 


JUST know that your next story is 

going to be about Saint Elizabeth! 

When I was a little girl my mother 
once told me the story of Saint Elizabeth 
and as I grew older I found that of all 
my books I loved “Saint Elizabeth or the 
Miracle of the Roses” best. I know it is 
that story, for who but Saint Elizabeth 
was the child who was sainted because of 
her goodness to the destitute? Whose hus- 
band but Elizabeth’s was so heartless be- 
cause of her generosity? 

Of the whole story the part I loved best 
was the “Miracle of the Roses.” To poor 
Elizabeth wandering through the wind- 
swept streets nothing could be worse than 
meeting her husband. It was only because 
she felt it her positive duty that she again 
went among the poor. At his demand to 
know what the basket contained she put 
her soul in the hollow of his hand and 
not daring to let him know the truth she 
chokingly murmured “Flowers—Roses.” 

Unbelievingly he snatched the basket 
from her arm and uncovered it. There 
before him instead of the food and 
medicine he expected to see, he saw 
fragrant, blooming blood-red roses. 


Anne Rosenberg. 


THIRD PRIZE $15 


JEAN SPEARS 
Blind River, Ontario 
14 years old 


Dear Radio Fairy: 


AM an interested reader of your stories 
in McCall’s Magazine and I have 
decided to write one myself. I have 

concluded that the story you are going 
to tell in the December issue is, “The 
Roses of Saint Elizabeth.” This is the story. 


The Roses of Saint Elizabeth 


In Thuringia there lived a beautiful 
queen who was very much loved by her 
subjects because of her kindness and 
generosity to the poor. 


Elizabeth, for that was the queen’s ~ 


name, was very young and had a husband 
whom she feared very much. . 

One day the king went out to hunt 
with his courtiers and while he was away 
Elizabeth and her maid filled their aprons 
with loaves of bread and started out to 
visit the poor. [Turn to page 131] 








One teaspoonful 
‘ts glenty for all 














“(My hands are soft and smooth 
now in spite of washing dishes”’ 







ree your hands of 


UITE out-of-date — “dishpan 
looking’”’ hands! And quite un- 
necessary even if you do have to 
wash dishes 3 times a day. Women 
are finding this out themselves! 


By the hundreds of thousands 
they are discovering that it’s not 
good economy to use ordinary 
soaps or soap scraps in the dish- 
pan at the expense of their 
hands! 


For it is the injurious alkali in 
sO many soaps — regardless of 
whether they are flakes, chips or 
cakes—which dries up nature’s 
beautifying oils and makes hands 


t 





“Dishpan- redness 


red and rough. So women are dis- 
carding soaps that irritate their 
sensitive hands. 


They are using Lux, instead, for 
washing dishes! There’s no harm- 
ful alkali in its tissue-thin trans- 
parent diamonds. 


You know, yourself, from wash- 
ing delicate silks and woolens how 
soft and smooth Lux leaves your 
hands. Now let it save them 


while you wash dishes, too! 


There’s enough Lux in the big 
package for 135 dishwashings. 
Let it keep your hands white and 
soft! Lever Brothers Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

















American 


women really 
contented? 











American women are attractive—yes, 
but tense and restless. Strained under 
the press of modern life, unrelaxed, 
well one day and tired the next— Auto- 
Intoxication is often the cause. 


* * * 


O one can reasonably lecture the 
American woman upon her taste in 
dress, her carriage, or upon the way she 
attends to her duties. She is brilliant 
socially—she goes to many parties—she is 
an excellent manager and a good mother 
and her home is the best conducted home 
in all the world. 

But the American woman may be justly 
lectured for trying to do too many things. 
For nervous, hurried living takes its toll 
in damaged health and in frayed nerves. 

When we ignore nature's rules, digestion 
is impaired, “‘stoppage’’ in the intestines 
occurs. Fermentation begins, setting up 
poisons which are spread through the 





body by the blood—causing Auto-Intoxi- 
cation (self-poisoning). 

Auto-Intoxication shows itself in dull | 
headaches, fatigue, indigestion and in a | 
hundred different ways. It makes women 
look tired, worn, old. It brings unhappi- 
ness, depression, irritability. 


* + * 


In keeping clear of Auto-Intoxication, the | 
first step is to correct “‘stoppage’’ and to 
sweep away the enervating poisons of 
waste. Sal Hepatica, an effervescent saline | 
combination, is the approved way to do | 
this quickly, safely and thoroughly. 

Sal Hepatica stimulates the release of the | 
natural secretion of water in the intestines 
and brings about prompt elimination. | 
Dissolved in a glass of water it makes aj 
palatable, pleasant drink. 

You may take Sal Hepatica on arising, 
or if you prefer, half an hour before any 
meal. It is sold in three sizes in all drug | 
stores—30c, 60c, $1.20. Buy the large size | 
for economy. 

* * * 
Send for the new booklet on Auto-In- 
toxication which tells you how this 
common ailment affects health and beauty. 


For booklet please address 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO 
Dept. F-57, 71 West St 
New York City 










many behind her. The bare woods filled 
with the first Sunday crowd, and she left 
them again, for the muddy road and 
slowly climbed to the top of the hill. 
She leant on a stonewall and let her 
eyes roam. And then they found him 
again—the sun god. At a little distance 
he lay, beyond the stone wall. He had 
climbed it, somehow—with his crutches 
and his useless legs—and then he had 
fallen, and couldn’t get up. 

“Oh!” said the girl, involuntarily, and 
stood stricken, watching. 

He heaved, he thrashed, like a wounded 
animal. He tried every manoeuvre that 
brain could devise, with strong arms and 
body, but to no avail. 

She moved, then. There were tears in 
her eyes, but they shouldn’t show. . Over 
the wall she called to him. 

“Hello. Have you hurt yourself? 
me help you.” 

At the bright sound, his head twisted 
round to look up at her. 

“Hello,” he said, “I’m down for good.” 

“Oh, mercy!” cried Violet Gibbs, but it 
was because of his smile that she cried 
out. “What made you climb that wall?” 

“The same thing that made me come 
out here at all. Because I’ve always 
walked in the country in Spring—because 
I’ve always climbed walls.” 

“ll help you,” she said, lashing at her 
own strength, “I'll pull you up.” 

“You!” And he laughed at her five 
foot three, her slimness and frailness. “It 
will take a derrick!” 

“No,” she said, “no, it won't.” 

He let her do what she would with him. 
It was like dragging at a sack of meal— 
a bale of hay. But they laughed, both of 
them, all the while. She rolled rocks off 
the wall and made a ledge; heaving and 
hauling they got him onto it; and then 
she brought him his crutches. 

“Whew!” she breathed, nerves and 
muscles shaking beyond her control. Was 
she going to cry? Not the struggle, har- 
rowing enough—it was the gameness of 
him that ruined her! 

“Thank you a thousand times, in the 
the name of Joshua Richardson,” he said, 
gaily, from his perch. 

He shouldn’t be stronger than she! And 
her eyes met his gleam for gleam. 

“Oh, what a good, sound, sensible 
name! What do you think mine is?— 
Violet Gibbs! And not just to dress up 
Gibbs, either. My mother never stopped 
at Gibbs with any of us. I was to be 
Violet, Duchess of Devonshire, or Lady 
Violet Mountfalcon—you know—destined 
from birth!” 

“And you've beaten destiny ?” 

“To a frazzle!” she said. “I’m the 
family skeleton. I’m a shop girl!” 

“Cast off, and all that?” 

“Cast myself off!” Her eyes drew back 
from the valley, and rested nearer, on a 
cottage with weatherbeaten shingles and 
a long, long Cape Cod roof. “Have you 
ever noticed in a family how one, alone, 
won’t run to type? Something left out— 
or added—in just one, that sours on the 
whole structure? My family structure 
was built round a ladder that, painfully, 
we were all to climb to castles. My 
mother stood behind us, cracking a whip 
like a ring master. But 7 did a bolt 
when my turn came, and went hunting 
alone for a cottage. Look—there it is! I 
ask you—isn’t that the duckiest place you 
ever set your eyes on?” 

She saw the smile stiffen on his lips, and 
heard his voice go partly serious. 

“T saw that little house. I was trying 
to get to it. What do you want it for?” 

“To live in—ideally!” she cried. “To 
furnish it with painted chairs and 
tables—and little spotted wall papers and 
pewter things—to breed Scottish terriers, 
and love them and play with them and 
watch them grub in my _ sweetpeas— 
out there on the further slope—flowers, 
flowers, flowers I’d have—and at night 
I'd light the lamp and call in the pups 
—and then—I’d write!” 

“VYou—would?” His voice reached her 
rather queerly, but she was looking only 
at the cottage. 

“T would,” she 
wanted the cottage, too. 
want it for?” 

“To hide in,” said Joshua Richardson. 
“Ah,” she said, as if she’d been waiting, 


Let 


nodded. “But you 
What do you 


A POOR MAN’S COTTAGE 


[Continued from page 21] 





“I thought it was too good to be true— 
for I saw you long before you saw me— 
when you were alone in the car.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT mean that your face told me then 
what you really feel about your—smashed 
life.” 

“What makes 
stand?” he asked. 

“Because I haven’t the strength of a 
flea,” she answered, “and I’ve the spirit 
of a lion, and in the face of my spirit 
I’m thrown down and down and down 
by the—the force, and I rise and rise 
and ask for more. But I live in terror 
of being thrown for good, outraged and 
ridiculous before the world, my family.” 

“But you can wake up from your 
terror—your sickness, whatever it is, and 
say, ‘I’m well. I can walk again to my 
work, I can climb hills and walls, run, ride.’ 
There’s no waking up for me.” 

She shivered. “How did it happen?” 

“Flying,” he answered. “Navy stunts.” 
His eyes, wide, dry, with that small boy 
despair, turned to the valley below. “I 
can’t keep it up,” he said. “I know how a 
man should behave—I gave you an ex- 
hibition. It was all right, wasn’t it?” 

“Marvelous,” she said, and bit her lip. 

“Well, I can’t keep it up. I have to be- 
have when I have to, but why must I 
have to? Haven’t I enough to bear in 
just bearing life? There’s nothing left 
for me to do but look on at life. I’m going 
to have my own dugout and hide. Not a 
soul in the world shall know where it is.” 

“But I do know,” said Violet Gibbs. She 
eyed him for a second, daringly, but 
turned before he caught her out. “Let’s 
go down and peek in the windows,” she 
said, with a flash of fun. 

Half an hour later, they said a casual 


you know and _ under- 


good-by. “I’m going further,” Violet 
smiled. “It’s simply perfect—the house.” 


“You don’t want it yourself?” 

“Heavens, it’s just a cottage-in-the-air 
to me! Good-by.” 

““Good-by.” 

Warmer, Springier, than the week be- 
fore, Sunday arrived, and Violet woke, 
perhaps whiter of face, but with youth’s 
tingling anticipation lighting her dark- 
circled eyes.- Silly thumping heart! It 
thumped in the trolley; it thumped so 
climbing the hill that she gasped. 

But he was there—hanging on his 
crutches in front of the cottage door. He 
saw her, and waved; waved above his 
head something that glittered in the sun. 

Breathlessly she laughed, and the silly 
heart pounding in her throat dimmed her 
eyes. Words tipped her tongue, dying to 
fly on ahead. “Darling, darling—you’ve 
got it? Thank God!” Yet on reaching 
his side she could only cry: “I felt such a 
fool, but I had to come! Such a glorious 
day. What’s that? A key? You’ve bought 
the cottage? Oh, good!” 

“I’m a landowner,” he told her, laugh- 
ing with elation. “Look at my view.” 

“May I go in and see?” and she ac- 
tually grabbed at the key, and thrust it 
into the lock on the weather-stained door. 

All excitement, they made the grand 
tour of the cottage. 

“Adorable! I could burst I love it so!” 
Violet went the rounds in ecstasy. “Don’t 
paint or paper too much, will you? That 
old greenish gray and the buff will scrub 
off, and be lovely. But never a stick nor 
stock to sit on!” 

“T wondered if you’d choose me some 
furniture—Violet,” he returned. 

It seemed the happiest hour she’d ever 
known—back on the ledge in the stone 
wall while they planned the furnishings 
of the house. 

“Not too chintzy—plain “things— 
wouldn’t you?” she pretended to ask. 
“How about denims—they’re manly ?” 

“How about those painted chairs you 
spoke of ?” he broke in. ‘Come too high, 
do they?” 

“They are expensive as the deuce,” she 
sighed. 

“Couldn’t we get plain wood—and— 
and paint it ourselves—I mean myself?” 
he asked. 

“We ‘could—we could!” 

“You see,” he explained, “my father 
bought the house, and I don’t want him 
to do any more. He was awfully decent— 
he understood.” 


“T’ll hunt round,” [Turn to page 70] 
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and todays Shoes 


eee srs gee Sy designed or 
poorly fitted shoes force ten- 
der, growing bones, muscles 
and tendons into unnatural 
positions. Gradually the foot 
takes form—and the damage 
is done! Nervous disorders and 
much physical pain cai result 
during the years of maturity 
from shoe abuse in childhood. 


Simplex Flexies are thebest “foot 
insurance” youcanbuy foryour 
children. Flexies safeguard the 
precious heritage of “perfect 
feet” that is every child’s birth- 
tight. Flexies help growing feet 
to exercise and deve:op natural- 
ly, as they should. The famous 
Flexies health lasts conform 
in every way to the demands 
of Nature. And 
yet, with all this, 
Flexies are delight- 
fully stylish—shoes 
to be proud of ! 







Ask your shoe 
dealer about these 
healthful, charm- 
ing, inexpensive 
Flexies little shoes. 

ate made 
in both high 
and low sty'es, in a 

great variety of leathers, 


Simplex 


SIMPLEX SHOE 
MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. A-75, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Creators of daintier 
footwear for young 
feet from 1 to 21. 


KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 





Fill out and mail 
the coupon. It will 
bring you two very 
interesting, nicely 
illustrated booklets 
—one for your in- 
formation and one 
for the children’s 
entertainment. 


a 











Gentlemen: Send me the name of nearest 
Flexies dealer —also your booklets “The 
Care of Baby's Feet,” explaining the six 
fundamental features to look for in chil- 
dren’s shoes, and “The Tale of Brownie 
Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 
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Send for this 
Helpful Book . 


A. B. C. B. 

826 Bond my 4 

Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed find 10c. Send me your helpful illus- 
trated book “Recipes for Housewife and Hostess” 


NAME_ 





ADDRESS _ 





City 
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top ¢ sa 60m traffic cop ever gave 


this command more com- 
pellingly than this tempting display of bottled carbonated 
beverages. And these bracing drinks are not only good, 
but good for your children. 


wa os Dr. W. W. SKINNER, famous federal author- 
ity, says a half-pint bottle of carbonated beverage contains 
calories equal to a pound of carrots or two ounces of bread. 
The sugar in these beverages is pre-digested through natural 
action with the other elements in them and is instantly 


assimilated, yielding a store 6.) ssiiesdil that ——— 
ju mu bave 9 te te te ete eet 


Besives finest sugar, these drinks contain pure 
water and wholesome flavors. Carbonation adds the tangy 
zest and prevents the possibility of lurking germs. FR 


Encourage the children to drink freely 


of these safe, healthful beverages / yh 
Bottled Carbonated Beverages | 


These taste-tempting drinks also are known by less formal names. . . fonics in Ne || 

England . . . soda water in Dixie . . . soda pop in the Mid West . . . soft drinks in the || 

Far West and we all know the ginger ales. Call them what you will, but drink your 
fill—they're good and good for you/ 








SPONSORED BY 


“Theres a 
BOTTLER 


in your town! 
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Jon as you choose foods for their 
vitamin and calorie content—so 
you should choose your toilet 
preparations for their 
scientific effectiveness 
and purity 








Write for a copy of 
“THe Quest OF 
THE BEAUTIFUL,” 
Elizabeth Arden’s 
book on the correct 
care of the skin 
according to her 
scientific method. 
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LIZABETH ARDEN makes her exquisite Venetian Toilet Prepara- 

tions with all the nice care which safeguards the products of a modern 
food laboratory. Each formula is the result of experiment and research, 
to determine the effect of every least ingredient on the sin. And then 
the ingredients are purchased with scrupulous attention to their purity 
and quality. ‘‘Table grades"’ or ‘‘medicinal grades"’ of fine oils are chosen. 
Fresh eggs, lemon juice, the pick of the world’s markets. You can eat 
the skin foods, if you wish. Only vegetable colorings, certified by the 
Government for use in foods, are used to tint the powders. 

The immaculate purity of these Preparations protects and promotes the 
health of your skin. Each Preparation has been created for a definite pur- 
pose. The Cleansing Cream, to dissolve and dislodge impurities in the 
pores, but not to be absorbed. The nourishing creams—Orange Skin Food 
and the more delicate Velva Cream—to be absorbed by the tissues, to 
round out lines and wrinkles. If you use these specialized Preparations 
each morning and night, according to the method of an Elizabeth Arden 
Treatment, your skin cannot fail to be benefited. 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes all 
impurities from the pores. Cleanses thoroughly 
and soothes the skin, leaving it soft and receptive. 


$1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Jones, firms, 
and clarifies the skin. A gentle bleach and 
astringent. 85c, $2, $3.75. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. Rounds 
out wrinkles and lines. Excellent for a thin, 
lined or ageing face, and as a preventive of 


fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


Venetian Velva Cream. 4 delicate skin 
food for sensitive skins. Keeps the skin soft 
and smooth. Recommended also for a full face, 
as it nourishes without fattening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts and 


jirms the tissues, tightens the skin. Important 
for the treatment of a fallen contour or flabby 


neck. $2.25, $4. 


Venetian Pore Cream. 4 greaseless astrin- 
gent cream which closes open pores, corrects 
their laxness and refines the coarsest skin. $1, 


$2.50. 


Venetian Amoretta Cream. An exquisite 
protective cream, gives a smooth natural bloom 
to the skin, prevents roughness. A becoming 
powder foundation. $1, $2. 


Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of superb quality, 
jine, pure, adherent. Illusion (a peach blend), 
Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, Bananaand White. $3. 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at 
smart shops all over the United States, Canada and Great Britain, 
and in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, Australasia and the 
Far East, South America, West Indies and the U. S. Possessions. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury Str. 
WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA: 133 S. 18th Sc. 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carleon Block 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES: 600 W. 7th Street 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 


@©Elizabeth Arden, 1927 

















A POOR MAN’S 
COTTAGE 
[Continued from page 68] 


she said, hurriedly, “in my lunch hour, 
and find plain wooden stuff—” 

“You won’t! You won’t do any such 
thing! I forgot all about your absurd 
lunch hour. Violet, what’s really back 
of this shop girl game? Will you tell me?” 

“It goes way back,” she said, “to a ter- 
rible childhood. My mother was obsessed 
by marriage and money. She rammed rich 
marriages down my sisters’ throats, and 
they thrived, but I—sickened. Man and 
money became synonymous. Then, at last, 
I took a course in salesmanship. I found 
that you could rise there—become a buyer, 
and travel, and make honest money of 
your very wn, that in the end would buy 
you an honest cottage, Joshua, my dear,” 
she laughed up at him, “where you could 
breed Scotties, and grow sweetpeas and 
—write.” 

“You really want to write?” 

“T’d love to spend my old age writing. I 
often think of it now, when I’m lonely, but 
I’m too dead beat at night to hold a pen. 
So I put it off till the time when I’m all 
rested up in the cottage.” 

“Come to my cottage on Sundays, and 
rest—will you, ol’ thing?” Joshua said, 
at last, gently humorous. “You know I 
don’t count as a man.” 

It was probably from that moment 
when with chivalry and understanding, he 
had stabbed his “ride to give her com- 
fort, that Violet loved Joshua Richard- 
son. But she didn’t know it; nor 
week by week did she know it, though 
time and again she saw him, with her 
own eyes, take out the dagger and use 
it on himself. 

“He won’t try to marry me—or any 
other girl,” she thought. “He’s put that 
out of his life. I could die to get it back 
for him, but at least I’ve given him some- 
thing to live for—the cottage, and the 
most wonderful friendship in the world.” 

Joshua moved in before the first of 
May; and, as she dragged her own weary 
legs home from work each night, Violet 
wished—oh, mightily—that she were there, 
too. But she wasn’t. Only on Sundays. 
Rain or shine, when the day came, she 
had just strength left to get herself out 
there, and from very contentment, to re- 
vive. Always Joshua, like a little boy, 
was waiting, champing, to show her some- 
thing new. 

One Sunday two little black things were 
flanking him, as he waited in the June 
sun. Two little black things bounded 
forward as she ran down the fields from 
the gap in the wall. 

“Oh,” wailed Violet-—a moan of rapture. 
“Oh, Josh, you angel—Scotties!” 

They barked at her voice—two different 
barks—a lady’s and a gent’s. 

“Sheila!” scolded the god. “Mac! Shut 
up. Go speak to her, boy.” 

Violet was down on her knees, cajoling. 

‘‘“Mac—come here—come to me, puppy. 
*At a nice little feller, Mac. Won’t come? 
When I love you so? Oh, where’d you get 
’em, Josh?” 

“A man got them through another man 
who had to get rid of them—going out 
West or something. They’re good ’un, too.” 

He was getting everything—everything 
she had said she wanted. 

Violet got up and went to him, as he 
hung there on his crutches with the yel- 
low sun burnishing his hair, shining in 
his smiling eyes, and she leant against 
him in a sudden flood of feeling. 

“Hi!” said Joshua, queerly, from above 
her head, “look out—you’ll tip me over!” 

Oddly, the joy never quite came back 
to that day. What had he meant? She 
wouldn’t have tipped him over and he 
knew she wasn’t making love. She spent 
long stretches of that day, while she was 
wooing the dogs, in thought that was 
more than a little injured and misunder- 
stood. 

But she kept that back till parting 
time, when the family escorted her to the 
gap in the wall. She felt intensely aware 
of Joshua lumbering beside her—of the 
house, the garden—the painted chairs— 
the dogs—and that it couldn’t end as 
usual tonight. And yet they moved on, 
and. she climbed the wall, and he sat on 
the ledge for the usual last words. 

“Oh, Joshua,” she said suddenly, in a 
smothered voice, “I am an idiot, I suppose 
—but—but Jet me have [Turn to page 72] 









Reproduced from a photograph 
of a Hartshorn metal roller that 
was installedin 1864. Note the 
unusual construction. The pawl, 
or controlling device, is part of 
the bracket, rather than of the 
roller itself, as is the case today, 








It served at a window for 
sixty-three years and 
watched the troops of 
three wars go by. 


| W/ ONDERFUL thing—a window 

shade! One of the little BIG 
things of life. One of the things that 
is unhonored and unsung. But, one of 
the things that makes home—HOME. 


And thus we, whose business it is to 
produce the things of which fine win- 
dow shades are made, cannot stifle a 
feeling of pride when we look at the 
Hartshorn Roller that is reproduced 

| above. It was hung in a window of 

| a home in Brooklyn, New York, in 

| the stirring war-time days of ’64. It 
iooked out upon another world at 
war, in 1898. It served in the same 
cid window, accompanied by a blue- 
starred service flag, in 1918. 


And all through those sixty -three 
| years, it never failed to respond to the 
will of a hand upon the shade cord. 


What more need be said of the qual- 
ity that was built into it? 


* . ° 


Why not insist upon your dealer 
estimating on Hartshorn Cloths on 
Hartshorn Rollers for your home? 


Hartshorn Shade Cloths are avail- 
able in every desirable color and 
for every conceivable purpose. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 


SHADE PRODUCTS 
Established 1860 





A shade is only as good 
as its roller. 





| Made by the makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
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Gloved finger tips rubbed 
over thenewLiquid Veneer 
are not discolored at all. 
There is no greasy film. 





C Wh ich furn iture polish 


















Gloved finger tips rubbed 
over ordinary polish are 
discolored by the greasy 
film. 


requires LEAST rubbing Dp 


each of two polishes was applied to the table top — one 
to the left side (A), the other to the right (B). Then each 
side was rubbed with the same number of strokes. 


Te photograph shows distinctly. The same amount of 


The left side is finished; the surface is clean, clear, brilliant — 
nothing more to be done to it. But the right side is still so smeared 
with grease that much more rubbing is needed to produce the 
semblance of a good appearance. 


Surely, you want to avoid polishes calling for such tedious effort, 
and yet you may be fretting with this very kind, for the polish 
used was typical of hundreds, including many having no national 
reputation and sold only in the cities where manufactured. 


Just as surely, you should know the name of the labor-saving 
polish, for it is the new greaseless kind the intelligent house- 


keeper has been wanting for years. It is an old friend in an im- 
proved form — Liquid Veneer. 


After you have tried the new Liquid Veneer for furniture, other 
uses will suggest themselves to you — floors, pianos, woodwork, 
automobiles, and all other fine finishes. Its freedom from grease 
will save you time and effort in the care of all of these. 





The superiority of the new Liquid Veneer has been proven scientifi- 
cally by the Electrical Testing Laboratories, New York. Their report 
as in our files. But, you can make a similar test in your own home 
by comparing the new Liquid Veneer with any other furniture polish 
you may be using. So it will be easy for you to do this we make the 
special offers listed below. 


1115 Liquid Veneer Bldg., See Buffalo, New York 


IMPORTANT! The new ¢greaseless Liquid Veneer is on sale everywhere. There 
is no change in the design of the container but the contents of the pack- 
ages now in the stores were manufactured according to the new formula. 


Special Offer No. 1 
Regular Price 
Liquid Veneer Care and Repair Outfit..............::csssese00 $ .50 
(Includes all the materials and tools needed to re- 
pair scratches, nicks, worn spots, etc., on all kinds 
of furniture in various woods and finishes.) 





Theses Ween TI Ia nisin css ssc sccsssecesossoncneusense 28 
(Crepette treated with Liquid Veneer.) 
Trial bottle Liquid seeps we *y -10 <> 
Book — “‘The Care of Fine Finishes”..................:..s000000 2S J 
(Furniture, floors, woodwork, automobiles, etc.) \¢ x 
Total valtne..........0-c-csrvocccosssoccsssconsornsensbsseseasesoces $1.10 ' —— 
IR ssiiésstecsceeccttonteass etsheridseDicecua $ .50 —— 


Special Introductory Trial Offers 
Send coupon. Check offer desired. 





Special Offer No. 2 
Regular er 





ROR Ie Et VE secs ciicisinsin sonsccsovovessensenciocsind $ .10 
SAN WOR TI Fiance ssc cccncciciceibcsnndeccedanecscostease -25 
Book — “The Care of Fine Finishes’’................:csccseseee -25 
I ssisiadatsscisokaseigsisnsbdnsiseonssastsesaseansspacbal $ .60 
MI isis ci ivinsencecacaknocsccdscasesesveccsboesizisd $ .25 


Special Offer No. 3 
Regular Price 
10 


Trial bottle Liquid Vemeert............0:...ssscccccccsssssessesesssseseses e4 
5 LBegehl Veer TRO CIN asin csannnssntasesssssscnescssovecetanets 25 
=. Total value. eh obeastiatsbabesesorapeinssastenatten $ .35 
NS EOLA OR! 





FROWN © 


Dusts - Cleans~Polishes~ LEAVES NO GREASY FILM |~ ~ 


x 





Liquid Veneer Corporation, 1115 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
I wish to take advantage of the offer checked: 


— No. 1, 50c postpaid — No. 2, 25c postpaid — No. 3, 10c postpaid 







































With one package of 
KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE 


you can make these four delights! 
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HAT is the economy of Knox Sparkling Gelatine! Four desserts, salads or 
candies (enough of each for six servings) may be made from one single package. 
And there is almost no end to the variety of exquisite dishes which youcan prepare 
with Knox Gelatine because it combines so ps re with all kinds of fruits, vege- 
tables, meats and fish.— You know Knox Gelatine does not contain any flavoring, 
coloring or sweetening. Physicians pronounce it “the highest quality for health”. 


Write for Mrs. Knox’s books, 
full of new ideas, suggestions 
Try a package try one of for varying menus, entertain- 
these recipes tomorrow, and ing guests, and economizing. 


remember, you will still have Please mention your grocer’s 
SPARKLING 


enough gelatine left in the name and enclose 4c postage. 


package to make the other : 
three whenever you like. ——. aa ot ome 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
“The Highest Quality for Health” 
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A POOR MAN’S COTTAGE 


[Continued from page 70] 


my cake and eat it, too.” Her arms closed 
round his shoulders from behind, and she 
kissed his cheek and pressed it in her own. 

They stayed so, perfectly still. 

“What’s all this?” he asked, quietly. 

“Why shouldn’t I thank you this way?” 
she said, a choke in her voice. “Must it 
mean more? It doesn’t.” 

“Just as if I were Mac or Sheila— 
what ?” 

“Yes, Josh. Can’t you understand, 
after all I’ve told you?” 

“Don’t talk that bosh, Vi. I understand, 
though. Sure.” He raised her hands and 
kissed them quickly. “All right?” he 
asked. 

“All right,” she had to answer. 

“Come next week. Don’t fail. And 
bring a summer dress with you, Vi, will 
you? I’d like to see you out here in some- 
thing flowery—you know.” 

As she hurried away in the twilight, she 
heard him whistling to the dogs. 

And then the weather took a hand, 
sending to the city a week of scorching 
heat that burned suffering humanity like 
a fever, sizzling their brains to the point 
of delirium. Violet, already worn down, 
already dazed, staggered to her work on 
reeling feet. It seemed to her that her 
heart must cease its beating. 

Sunday came at last and Violet with the 
movements of a sleep-walker, put on a 
gown like a tropical forest—green leaves 
and flaming blossoms and parrots of pea- 
cock blue and a silver green hat. How she 
passed through the city and out to the 
country, she never knew. 

Joshua’s voice reached her ears as she 
stepped from the trolley. It came through 
the window of a cab, and struck her, as 
if his hand had laid hold and twanged 
the taut strings of her being. 

“Get in,” he called, gaily, “and look out 
for the pups. We couldn’t have you 
climbing the hill on foot today.” 

“Oh, Josh,” she said, blindly feeling her 
way, “I don’t know how I got here,” 
and fell onto the seat at his side. 

“Old dear, you are all in! But 
you’re looking marvelous — absolutely 
Byzantine I call that get-up. Here, take 
Mac on your lap. He likes to look out. 
He sees an Indian behind every tree.” 

What strained voices! Strangers’ voices! 
Both of them prattling, making talk—both 
of them snatching glances—oh, the week 
had begotten something each feared to 
see, in the eyes of the other. 

Only distantly familiar—only associa- 
tions—ever:ything seemed; dimly aching, 
dimly sweet, in the torrid. glare on the 
blackened shingles and the long, steep 
roof of the house; in the grateful shade 
of the tiny hall, in the room to the west, 
where the faintest breeze stirred the moss- 
green curtains that she had made herself, 
and hung. She must have walked toward 
it in a silence, for she was looking down 
on the gleaming valley, when the drifting 
sensation, the dreamlikeness, suddenly, like 
one last gasp of life, seized her by the 
throat. She turned and found the man, 
silent as the silence; found his eyes at 
last—molten blue steel, above a grim line 
of lips that she had only known in the past. 

“Josh,” she said, her own eyes wide as 
a frightened child’s, “if I should be ill, 
don’t hunt up my family. And if I 
should die, bury me here. Will you 
promise ?” 

He made a strange sound; reached her 
as if he had walked the steps between, and 
held her against him, crutches and ail, 
his heart pounding under her cheek. 

“You're not going to die here,” he said, 
“you’re going to live here. You’re going 
to begin your vacation today—stay here 
and get well—with the dogs, and all the 
things that you love. And I—I’m—going 
away—for my vacation, too. I’m going 
away from you—I’ve got to go.” 

But Violet’s eyes closed before those 
struggling lips, and her dead weight 
slipped away from his precarious balance, 
crumpling at his feet. 

It was there on the floor, under the west 
window, that she came to. Her face felt 
cold and wet; she blinked water out of 
her eyes. And then she heard a sound 
and her eyes turned heavily, to see Joshua 
vanishing through the door—shutting the 
door behind him. 

She lay a long time, hardly conscious, 
till she became again aware of a presence, 





advancing now. Billowing with blue 
gingham, babbling with concern, the 
neighboring farmer’s wife stood over her. 

“Oh, Miss Gibbs, dear—still on the 
hard floor! He sent me over to you, as 
fast as I could run. ‘Go to Miss Gibbs,’ 
he says, ‘She’s fainted. I’m going in town 
to get her bag,’ he says. Poor Mr. Rich- 
ardson, thumping himself down the hill 
in all this blazing sun. Get up and lay 
on the couch, dearie.” 

“Will he be back soon?” 

“Oh, yes—pretty soon. There, now.” 

She lay waiting, waiting vaguely. Hours 
slipped by, but it seemed ‘pretty soon’ to 
her shadowy mind that a knock on the 
weather-stained door broke the hot 
nothingness that enveloped her. Curiously 
the knock startled her alive. 

Suspense bound her to the couch. A 
murmur of voices—a closing door—foot- 
steps—Mrs. Snow—a bag—and a letter. 

Violet sprang upright, fear wild on her 
face. “A letter? —He sent it? He didn’t 
come back?” 

“No, dearie—just a messenger boy.” 

“He’s not coming back,” she said, aloud. 
With unseeing eyes she turned and stum- 
bled to the apple tree, and crouching 
against it, tore open the letter. 

“Dear Vi,” she read, “The cottage is 
yours. You must let me give it to you, 
for you know to do so is the greatest 
pleasure left in my life. You know, too, 
that I made it for you—that you’ve been 
the inspiration of everything about it. 
Everything you’ve wanted is there—down 
to the paper on which you’re going to 
write. 

“But I don’t think you'll write, my 
dear, because you’re awake, now. I wak- 
ened you, but you mustn’t think you 
love me out of gratitude or pity. You 
mustn’t send for me to come back—be- 
cause I won’t. I wakened you, and when 
you’re well, you’ll know you’re no longer 
a lone, lone soul, and you'll never write 
a word, but you’ll go out and find a 
real, live man to love—not a crock, who 
couldn’t even pick you up when you lay 
fainting at his feet. 

“Keep everything, dear. I meant it 
for you. Things only broke a little sooner 
than I thought. J. R.” 

Violet looked up and round her at the 


simmering, bright day. The dogs lay- 


panting in the shade. 

“T shall die without him,” she mumbled. 
“Mac, Sheila—I shall die without him!” 

Mrs. Snow spent the night. She didn’t 
dare to leave, Miss Gibbs had gone so 
queer—whispering as she wandered round 
with great, wild eyes; rocking herself on 
the ccuch, with a sheaf of yellow writing 
paper gathered to her breast. 

What Violet whispered was the same 
question, over and over—all her mind 
held. “How can I get him back? Bow 
can I get him back?” 

She was terribly weak; still capable of 
developing only one thought, very, very 
slowly, and this one as it developed, threw 
off a sort of halo of hope—that dazzled 
and shut out everything else. She might 
have died; she believed she nearly had; 
if he didn’t come back to her, she knew 
that she would. There was only one hope. 

She laid herself out, and awaited Mrs. 
Snow. “I want you,” she breathed slowly, 
faintly, when the scared round face of the 
woman bent over her bed, “to call up— 
Mr. Richardson—and tell him—I’m dy- 
ing.” She moved her head with closed 
eyes. “Don’t worry about me. Don’t get a 
doctor—till after—he comes. Tell him he 
must come.” 

She heard the woman scuttle away, and 
opened her eyes, sharply, with a little 
gasp, as if she had come up from a dive. 
Perhaps she had just reached the sur- 
face, for her eyes fixed on the opposite 
wall, bewildered, and tinted with dismay. 
More of herself reached the surface and 
dismay clouded her eyes; but into them 
crept a fighting spark; her whole body 
stiffened on guard; her hands clenched on 
the sheet at her sides. It was a face in 
vital agony that was turned to the door 
as Mrs. Snow came creaking up the stairs. 

“Miss Gibbs, Miss Gibbs, dear,” came 
an excited whisper, before the buxom fig- 
ure was in the room, “I’ve had a turrible 
time gettin’ him. I had to telephone his 
home. But he’s coming in spite of every- 
thing. What do you [Turn to page 77] 
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Children’s Hair Looks Twice 


as Beautiful — — 
when Shampooed this way 






NY child can have hair that is beautiful, healthy 
and luxuriant. 


It is NO LONGER a matter of luck. 

The beauty of a child’s hair depends ALMOST EN- 
TIRELY upon the way you shampoo it. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft and silky. 
It brings out all the real life and lustre, all the natural 
wave and color and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and 
bright. 

When a child’s hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, 
stiff and gummy, and the strands cling together, and it 
feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is because 
the hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While children’s hair must have frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, fine, young hair and tender 
scalps cannot stand the harsh effect of free alkali which 
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MULSIFIED 





Try this quick and simple method 
which thousands of mothers now use. 
See the difference it will make in the ap- 
pearance of YOUR CHILD’S hair. 


Note how it gives life and lustre, how 
it brings out all the natural wave and 
color. See how soft and silky, bright and 
fresh-looking the hair will look. 


x 











is common in ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why discriminating mothers, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 


If you want to see how really beautiful you can make 
your child’s hair look, just follow this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 
IRST, wet the hair and scalp 


in clear, warm water. Then ap- 
ply a little Mulsified cocoanut oil 


shampoo. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls make : 
an abundance of rich, creamy lath- Name............ 
er. This should be rubbed in thor- ia, ae 


oughly and briskly with the finger 
tips, so as to loosen the small par- 


Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 


Please send me a generous supply of ‘‘Mulsified’’ FREE, all charges paid. Also your booklet 
entitled “‘Why Proper Shampooing is BEAUTY INSURANCE.” 


City or Town..... 


N 
w 















After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified lather, give 
the hair a good rinsing. Then use another application of 
Mulsified, again working up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. After the final washing, rinse the hair 
and scalp in at least two changes of clear, fresh, warm 
water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in the hair even before 
it is dry, for it will be delightfully soft and silky. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the hair will 
dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance of be- 
ing much thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want your child to always be rémembered for 
its beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a cer- 
tain day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 
This regular weekly shampooing will keep the scalp soft 
and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 





27-M-22 


1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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ticles of dust and dirt that stick to 
the scalp. 


COCONUT 


In Canada address THE R. L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ont. | 
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SHABBY 7 


Save Hours 
with this 
Guaranteed Lacquer 


“Rogers” dries hard in 30 minutes. 
Just brush it on! 


Everywhere, people are amazed and delighted at the 
speed and ease with which Rogers Brushing Lacquer 
works. It is almost magical. 


No tedious preparation is needed. “Rogers” goes on 
right over the old finish. Thissavesalot of time. Then it 
does not require long, expert “brushing out”—because 
it covers readily and spreads easily. You merely flow it 
on with a full brush. This, too, saves time. “Rogers” 
formsa beautiful, tough, colorful film that sticks tightly 
to any new or old surface. Then, it 


“Dries while you wait! 


Dries in 30 minutes or less. Dries free from laps or brush marks. 
Dries before dust can spoil its lustrous sheen. Dries before dam- 
age comes to it. Dries in time for any urgent need. Dries toa 
smooth, hard, colorful finish that wears and wears and WEARS. 
Does not “print’”—or gather lint. 


Think what this will mean at house cleaning time—when you 
want things done well but quickly. 


There are scores of uses for Rogers Brushing Lacquer in your 
home right now. A few are suggested on the opposite page. 
Every store, office, factory and building can use it in hundreds 
of practical ways. Many industries are employing it. Try one 
can and see for yourself. 


Dealers everywhere carry “Rogers.” Comes in cans, mixed and 
ready for use. Your choice of 18 wonderful colors—also black, 
white and clear. For best results insist upon the genuine in the 
“Oriental” can. Read our ““Money-back” Guaranty tothe right. 


DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS, Detroit, Michigan 
Makers of Highest Grade Paints, Varnishes, Colors, Lacquers 





Our “Money-Back” Guaranty 


Try one can of Rogers Brushing Lacquer. If not 
more than satisfied, return what is left to your dealer. 
He is authorized to refund the entire purchase price 














Also distributed and guaranteed by 


AcME WuitEe LEAp AND Cotor Works 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Lincotn Parnt AND .CoLor: CoMPANY 


7 ROShWIN | BE coe 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PENINSULAR PAINT AND VARNISH COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
THe SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BRUSHING 
LLACQUER 





‘There's 
that 


REAMS AND LOTIONS and powders 
. on your dressing table. Oint- 

ments and tonics and washes and 
pastes on your bathroom shelf. Good, of 
course, as far as they go. . . But what's 
on your breakfast table—and your 
luncheon and your dinner table? Until 
that question is answered in the right 
way, the cosmetics are up against a 
losing fight! 


Poor body! Expected to keep its 
beauty—to take on added beauty—by 
means of chemical compounds applied 
outside. What it really needs is the 


myplexion - figure - eyes -haur- 


one be auty treatment 
improves them all | 


a 


marvelous working together, inside, of 
Nature’s food elements. All of them— 
every one of them—every day. All are 
needed to take care of all the body—to 
make clear, fine skin; firm tissues and 
muscles; bright, young-looking eyes; 
thick glossy hair; sound teeth and 
healthy gums. 


Beauty experts know it. The most 
famous ones acknowledge it frankly. 
“Health first,” they say. “Careful diet.” 
... Of course they tell you, persuasively, 
truthfully, that cosmetics are aids to 
beauty. But the really great beauty 





specialists will never, never tell you that 
cosmetics are a basis for beauty. 


Begin at the beginning. Give yourself 
three beauty-treatments a day in the 
form of three perfectly balanced meals. 
A great many women have found Grape- 
Nuts a valuable aid in arranging such a 
diet. These crisp, golden kernels, served 
with whole milk or cream, supply the 
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body with admirably balanced nourish- 
ment—and such delicious nourishment! 
Grape-Nuts has a wonderful flavor— 
nut-like with a delicate suggestion of 
malt sugar. 


Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and 
malted barley. It gives you dextrins, 
maltose and other carbohydrates for heat 
and energy; iron for the blood; phos 
phorus for teeth and bones; protein for 
muscle and body-building and the ex 
sential vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. 
Because of the special baking process by 
which Grape-Nuts is made, this food is 
very easy to digest—and it is crisp. 


This crispness is unlike that of any 
other food. It will make you chew— 
really chew. It will give your teeth and 
gums vigorous exercise—and your den- 
tist will tell you that exercise may make 
all the difference in the world when it 
comes to retaining dental health and 
beauty. 


Grape-Nuts is ready-to-serve. Get a 
package today from your grocer, and try 
it tomorrow morning... Or you may 
wish to accept the following offer: 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts 
and “A Book of Better Breakfasts” —free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will 
send you two individual packages of 
Grape-Nuts, free, together with “A 
Book of Better Breakfasts”, written by 
a famous physical director. This book 
contains valuable information about diet, 
and some delightful menus and recipes. 





terest | 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, IncoRPoRATED, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape* 
Nuts, together with “A Book of Better Breakfasts, 
by a former physical director of Cornell Medical 
College. 


Name 











Street 











Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes and Post's 
Bran Chocolate, 
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A POOR MAN’S COTTAGE 


[Continued from page 72] 


think, my dear! His father’s dead—dead 
in his bed! And read the morning papers, 
dearie, if you can.” 

With a moan, Violet sprang forward, 
her hands grasping at the out-stretched 
news. His father! Oh, not anything more, 
dear God! Don’t let it be true! “Clayton 
Richardson, multi-millionaire, dies of 
heart failure in the heat. Leaves widow 
—daughters —sons —Jonathan— Joshua— 
U. S. Navy lieutenant, whose accident 
while flying—injury to spine—paralysis—” 

“Oh, while he was going through that— 
think what I’ve done, Mrs. Snow—think 
what I’ve done!” cried Violet. “I’ve lied 
and I’ve cheated. Cali him again and tell 
him never to come!” 

She was plunging out of bed as the 
farmer’s wife ran from the room, scared 
now out of her wits; she was hauling at 
stockings, flinging on silk things, pulling 
over her head the’ flowered dress. Her eyes 
swept the room, her breath sobbing in 
her throat. “Oh, little house, good-by, 
good-by! And the dogs!” Calling, she 
flew down the stairs, “Mac! Sheila! My 
babies—I’m going. Come to me—kiss me 
good-by!” She fell on her knees, gathering 
the dear, black things close. “Love him for 
me, always—love him, love him for me!” 

Up on her feet again, racing through 
the dining-room—out through the kitchen 
—into Mrs. Snow. “Don’t let him find me! 
Hold him till I get away!’ Then out the 
back door and into the field; running, 
stumbling, ducking down behind the wall 
at the top of the hill. “Can’t run bending 
over.” Up again and on—on—on—Honk! 
Honk!—Oh, no!—not he? 

“Violet—stop that absurd 
Violet !” 

Running—running—running ! Something 
whirring on ahead—stopping far ahead. 


running! 


Should she double back? No! Face the 
music! 

Head up—white face framed in black 
hair, a small tropical forest swept for- 
ward to meet the man who hung upon 
his crutches, in a June sun that burnished 
his hair and his face till he looked like 
the sun god himselJf, barring her path. 

The last few steps—eye to eye. 

“Violet !” 

“Joshua!” 

“T’ve got a parson in that car. I came 
to marry you—to nurse you—and to love 
you, Violet, forever and ever, world with- 
out end. And I can’t go away again, 
Violet—I haven’t the strength to go away.” 

“Joshua, you don’t want me. I’ve bad 
blood, Joshua. You wakened my soul, 
and it was like all the others. While I 
slept, it lied—it cheated—it schemed for 
a man—” 

“A rich man, too, Violet!” 

“But I woke, and in horror, Joshua, i 
ran away—” 

“Right into his arms. And you’re going 
to marry him and live on his money, 
darling—” 

Her face was hard with her own shame. 

“in a poor man’s cottage, darling—” 

Her face was hard with her own pride. 

“with a man who lost his life and 
found it again in you—Vi, darling—” 

And suddenly with a ring of memory 
and of pain, she was crying softly, “Don’t, 
sweetheart—don’t!” and discovering that 
there was no self, no soul, no Violet—only 
Joshua to be cherished— and that she 
was saying, ‘‘What you want you shall al- 
ways have, as long as I can give it—as 
long as I shall live!” and ‘reaching out 
tender hands for his, and lifting up ardent 
lips to his—there in the sun on the wind 
blown hill. 
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skill—a conquest worthy her best talents. 
Yes, it would be Niggard. 


HE summer season passed, six months 

of it, and again the little dirty tramp 
came sailing in around the northern horn 
of the atoll, Captain Hansen gazing shore- 
ward with half fearful eyes. He wondered 
what he should find there. He had thought 
many times: of the strange wicked woman 
at Paolo, the lovely strange thing with 
the daring eyes and the curved red lips. 

He found her on her tiny veranda. She 
ran to meet him through the rain, shook 
his hard hands in genuine joy and pulled 
him in to cook fish on a brazier, to serve 
him native liquor in a fine glass and to 
ask a thousand questions of the world she 
had left behind her. 

“And you,” the old man asked at last, 
“haven’t you had enough of this hole? 
Want to come back with me?” 

“Go back?” she cried, “go back? Man 
alive! I’m the darling of the gods—such 
gods as there be in Paolo and the island. 
I've had half the latter offered me al- 
ready. I’m waiting now to make up my 
mind as to what and which I shall take. 
When I do choose, believe me friend, it 
will be a spectacular choice. And when I 
go back, some years hence, it will be to 
all the ports of the world, as a princess 
goes, heavy with gems, beautiful with 
raiment.” : 

“I’m sorry,” said the captain simply. 

“Forget it!” she said. “I cannot -be 
worse than I am at heart already. I told 
you once before that I have no conscience. 
It’s been dead for nearly seven years. 
Think, rather, of the courage and acu- 
men that have made me, an ex-convict, 
a potential millionaire in something less 
than a year. Few men have done as much.” 

So the captain sailed away in the little 
old ship, shaking his grizzled head as the 
northern horn shut out the white circle 
of the bay 


ND in the midst of the rains Fentress 
came back to Paolo. He had been 
8one ten months, somewhere on the hinter 
Side of the island. He ‘was a drunken, un- 
“empt scarecrow,’ dnd he wobbled in 
erratic arcs with his arm around the 
shoulders of a native girl, but the great 
beauty of his eyes blazed from the depths 


of his degradation like harbor lights. 

It was so the woman met him, walking 
briskly on the beach and she stopped sud- 
denly to gaze upon him, open mouthed. 
The scarecrow stopped, too, and immedi- 
ately withdrew his arm from the girl’s 
shoulders. 

“Go on, Aala,” he said thickly. “I’m 
done with you.” He stared helplessly, 
pulling at the neck of his collarless shirt 
as if to hide his naked breast. 

“Forgive me,” he muttered foolishly, 
“didn’t know there was a white woman 
on the island. Not dressed—” 

His eyes, deep blue and bright in their 
ghastly hollows, gazed squarely into hers, 
wide with a stupid wonder. 

“Wish you hadn’t seen me!” he whim- 
pered, his lips shaking in his beard. “Pity 
—you see me. Please don’t look—” 

As if under some urge outside herself 
the woman drew his arm across her own 
shoulders. “Come,” she said abruptly and 
led him through the rain to her house. 

Once inside she put ‘him in the little 
chair and quickly drew, the heavy cur- 
tains across the windows. She put fuel on 
the brazier and made a pot of kona coffee, 
got a can of milk from the cupboard and 
pourea it into a little cut-glass pitcher. 

All the time the scarecrow watched her 
in silence, his great blue eyes following 
her every motion. 

“Come,” she said again and pushed the 
table to him. But he rose at that shaking 
on his legs. 

“Can’t do,” he whimpered, “not fit. 
Gimme—give me—and I'll go outside—” 

The woman smothered an oath and 
pushed him down in the chair. 

“Sit down,” she said bitingly, ‘and 

drink—as a gentleman should. You’ve 
reached the bottom. It’s time you started 
up.” 
Two hours later she sat on the veranda, 
rocking in the night, her brows knitted 
in deep thought. Fentress slept in the 
chair, his dirty arm stretched on the 
snowy cloth of the table, the great red 
flowers in the little vase spilling their 
perfume into the mop of his curly hair. 

Later still she knocked on the screen 
door of the Commandante’s house. 

“Take me in,” she said, meticulously 
proper. “There’s a man sleeping at my 
house. I took him in [Turn to page 78] 
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from the rain and made him kona—he’s 
drunk.” 

“That’s Fentress!” said the Comman- 
dante, outraged, clicking his tongue. “I'll 
go and turn him out—the rat!” 

But the woman wouldn’t hear of that. 
Alila took her in and made her a bed of 
mats on the wicker couch, and she lay 
staring at the darkness, her cheeks burn- 
ing, a trembling in her bones. 

She had never before laid eyes on the 
wreck of a man who slept in her chair, 
yet all the tides of the universe seemed 
beating in her soul. Every baffled instinct 
of right and beauty which she had thought 
securely battened under the hatches of 
her heart rose up and cried for mercy. 

But daylight saw her stepping foot 
upon her own veranda, opening the door, 
looking down into the sodden face which 
raised to meet her. 

“There’s a pool back under the banyan 
tree,” she said, “get into it—all over. 
Here’s soap and a towel. Here’s a rain 
coat. Here’s the Commandante’s second 
suit. T’ll leave it on the back veranda. 
Get into it—then come to breakfast.” 

“Can’t do,” said Fentress stupidly. “Go 
back side—today—where I belong.” 

A quick fear leaped in the woman’s 
eyes. “No,” she said, “never again. You’re 
going up. Back to a man again.” He 
shook his ragged head. 

“Too late,” he muttered. 

For a month Fentress stayed in the 
warehouse shed. He met the devil’s choice 
battalions in the matter of drink and its 
absence. The Commandante saw to it that 
the shock was not too great, tempering 
the shut-off with little potations, at the 
woman’s wise request. 

And Fentress, gaunt as a_ skeleton, 
shaved and clean, silent with abasement, 
sat obediently on her veranda. He ate 
white folks’ food, long forgotten, learned 
to use a silver fork again, listened while 
she read aloud from her books. And, 
strange anomaly, one of these was the 
small black Bible which the missionary 
had given her. Out of the Psalms she got 
the aching beauty of “Have mercy upon 
me, Oh, God, . . blot out my trans- 
gressions . . wash me from mine in- 
iquity.” And from Omar the antipodal 
comfort of “Surely not in vain my sub- 
stance from the common earth was ta’en 
and to this Figure moulded, to be broken, 
or trampled back to shapeless Earth 
again.” 

Over these passages she looked at the 
scarecrow with eyes of smouldering emo- 
tion, and Fentress trembled with shame. 

“Too long a road,” he said, hanging his 
head, “effort too stu—stupendous. And 
for what?” 

“There is no road in this world too 
long!” she cried passionately, “no cross 
too heavy! Not when they lead to love 
and eternity! For me!” 

And with a sobbing cry Fentress sank 
forward, his arm about her knees, his 


face on the floor. 


T was the summer season again when the 

copra tramp put in around the atoll’s 
horn. The first thing Captain Hansen saw 
was a larger building where the woman’s 
little house had stood—a square enclosure 
fenced and gay with transplanted flowers. 
Two hours later he opened the painted 
gate and walked wonderingly up between 
the coral-edged beds. There was the sound 
of native singing somewhere in the depths 
of the new building—of all odd things, a 
gospel hymn! It ceased as he pulled the 
screen door open—and a dozen native 
children looked, round-eyed, at him. 

A woman in a white dress turned—the 
woman, yet another. The same sweet 
mouth—earnest and half-opened in some 
quiet speech, the same dark head but 
unconscious of its beauty now, the 
same eyes, but they, more than all else, 
changed. 

With a cry of joy she dropped the book 
she held and came to meet him, running, 
her hands outstretched in welcome. 

“Oh, man!” she cried, “dear Captain! 
I’m glad you’ve come again, so glad!” 

“Tell me,” he said with the authority 
of old friends, “tell me quick.” 

“A miracle, Captain,” she said, sobering. 
“T am married—” 

“Thank God!” 

“IT do. Daily. To Fentress—” 

“What?” 

The horror and astonishment of this 
statement brought the old man to his feet. 

“Shh! We met in the rain one day—one 
lost already, the other planning to be, 
and everything bad in the world fell away 
from us both. 

“Love, earthly and divine, stood forth 
in its naked beauty, and we could do 
nothing but redeem ourselves.” 

Captain Hansen closed his open mouth, 
passed a hand across his eyes as if to 
clear his mental vision. 

“And the copra plantations, the wealth 
of the island, the men?” he asked. 

She flung up her hands, palm out, 
empty. “All vanished dreams, the former. 
The latter—think they were mistaken in 
me. I am the missionary of the island a 
power for good, I hope. Already we have 
done much for the children, Fentress and 
I,” there was a world of meaning in the in- 
flection of the name, “and hope to do 
more. Teaching right and decency and the 
hope of a hereafter. It’s a glorious work, 
Captain, the lighted highway of the 
world.” 

Captain Hansen, looking deep in her 
eager eyes, marvelled. He knew that she 
believed it. 

“And you’ll—stay here?” he asked 
wonderingly. “Always?” 

“Always,” she said and added pro- 
foundly. “I have found my recompense, 
my joy and my sunlight, my romance, 
and the wealth of the Indies in Paolo.” 

“Amen,” said the old man gently. 
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[Continued from page g] 


that consumed her strength as a flame 
consumes dry tinder. 

Beside her a voice spoke up—a casual, 
lazy voice. “Why don’t you get something 
to eat, youngster?” and Barry Nelson 
dropped down beside her. 

Trinket shook her head. “Don’t want 
anything,” and thrusting her feet out she 
began rubbing them gently. 

Barry chuckled. “Babyin’ those feet of 
yours again! Say, why don’t you get a 
man to love?” y 

Trinket turned on him. Weariness made 
her cross. “If I mooned over my feet the 
way you do over your face, I’d have ’em 
in cotton batting or mud packs.” 

Barry laughed. “Go to it, Trinket! By 
George, there’s a spark in you when you 
get mad. And when you dance, too!” 

But Trinket had no ears for him now. 
Nor eyes. She had heard Kerrin Storm 
call her name—seen him motioning for 
her. She sprang to her feet, and the 
next moment she was standing in the 
center of a great flood of light. She 
raised herself on her shining tiptoes and 
Kerrin Storm drew a deep breath. 

“Light! Music! Camera!” 


Trinket lifted her slender arms. Lost 
in the melody of her own movements, 
she danced. A dance that was of Trinket’s 
own weaving. She flung herself from one 
lovely pose to another, and all about her, 
beyond that circle of light, they paused 
and watched her. 

Suddenly—like the unexpected swoop of 
a bird—it came! The danger that threat- 
ened Trinket! A movement—and the eyes 
that had been watching her were drawn 
upwards. One of the great palms, loos- 
ened from its cement foundations, trem- 
bled as a great tree trembles when the 
wind blows through its boughs. For a 
breathless moment it stood there, poised 
and balancing. Then, all in the twinkling 
of an eye—it began its downward lurch! 

“Trinket—jump!” 

With a face gone suddenly grey—Ker- 
rin Storm cried out. But Trinket could 
not. Even as Kerrin shouted, she looked 
up. Looked up and saw the huge palm 
falling towards her. But all the weari- 
ness that had lain upon her young limbs 
seemed to fall upon her—paralyzing her 
—chaining her to the spot! A frozen, im- 
movable little figure of [Turn to page 79] 
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panic, she stood there, until the swift rush 
of the heavy tree caught her—flung her 
slim body into a still, distorted heap! 

They got her out tenderly, for Trinket’s 
eyes were open and she was conscious. 
And gently they laid her upon her little 
pile of pillows. With her small hands 
clutching tightly to Kerrin Storm’s strong 
ones, Trinket lay there and rocked her 
narrow shoulders in her agony. But her 
pretty feet moved not at all, and over 
them crept a death-like numbness. 

Even in her agony, Trinket felt the dead 
weight of her feet. 

“My feet!” she gasped. “I—can’t feel 
them! I can’t—I tell you!” 

Kerrin held her tighter. Something 
about Trinket’s broken little body gripped 
his heart. “You'll be all right, Trinket!” 
he tried to tell her. “The doctor is coming.” 

During the weeks that followed—weeks 
of pain and torture for Trinket, from 
heavy casts and iron weights and torn 
nerves—Kerrin Storm was often at her 
bedside. Trinket wanted him more than 
anyone, for she seemed to know that, of 
all who came to bring her sympathy, 
Kerrin alone knew the dread that lay on 
her heart and the fierce determination she 
had to cast it off. And later, it was he 
who stayed with her in those agony filled 
hours when Trinket tried to walk again— 
tried and could not! 

“Why can’t I!” she would cry fiercely. 
“Why! They’re not broken or smashed! 
It’s just that I can’t—make them!” 

Kerrin Storm tried to tell her. Tried to 
explain that the numbness that lay upon 
her slender legs was not from a physical 
hurt but was that more to be dreaded 
condition known to the medical world as 
hysterical paraplegia; a state similar to 
shell shock; a paralysis of the nervous sys- 
tem of the spine, due, in main, to the 
intensity of the emotion of fear that had 
gripped Trinket when she had seen the 
huge palm falling towards her. 

At last there came a day when Trinket 
knew she could try no more. They laid 
her back on the cot when she asked them 
to—the nurse and the orderly who had 
been trying to help her walk. And it was 
so that Kerrin Storm found her. 

He took her hand. Trinket turned her 
face to him. “I’ll never dance again, will 
I?” she cried. “Oh—you must tell me!” 

Kerrin met her eyes. “Perhaps—when 
you are stronger—” 

But Trinket shook her head. “No—I 
know now! I'll never—dance!” Her lips, 
that had been so pitifully firm while she 
had lain there alone trembled. With the 
touch of Kerrin’s hands, the tears had 
glistened on her cheeks. And Kerrin Storm, 
there beside her, could only sit and listen 
to her sobs. 

It was almost like a reception to roy- 
alty, the day Trinket returned to the 
studio. For return she did. Where else 
had she to go? These were her friends. 
Her weeks in the hospital had proved that. 
This was all the life she had now. And 
Trinket stayed. Her wheel chair became 
a sort of shrine to which her friends 
brought their pleasures and_ troubles 
alike. They knew, too, that Trinket, lying 
in her chair with wistfulness stamped 
upon her red lips, had become a per- 
sonality that Trinket of the dancing feet 
would never have dreamed of being. And 
they knew another thing; that Barry 
Nelson, whose fickle heart had been a by- 
word with them all, had taken to sitting 
near the chair of Trinket. 

For Barry seemed the tonic that Trinket 
needed. She began to laugh again, at 
Barry’s teasing raillery. She even got 
saucy, with the audacity of the old Trin- 
ket. But always when she was laid back 
in her chair again, it was to Kerrin Storm 
that she turned her desperate, hopeless eyes. 

Kerrin Storm was filled, these days, with 
thoughts of the picture he was making. 

It meant the making of his career. The 
plot had been’ named, _ tentatively, 
“Through the Flames” and the only 
sequences left to take were those that 
had to do with the forest fire that was 
the climax to the whole picture. It 
was none of it in miniature, as such fires 
usually Were, for Kerrin had a complex 
against miniatures. So he had built, in- 
stead, an artificial forest; a man-made 
forest on a huge scale. 

Trinket, all eagerness [Turn to page 80] 











FREE DOs 
discomfort-apprehension 


ii 
 ~needless bother 


As a woman of today, you enjoy the 
greatest freedom in dress that civil- 
ization has ever known. But are you 
completely comfortable, completely 
carefree . . . always? Do you use 
protective aids as up-to-date and 
carefully chosen as your smart hat 
and frock? 

Hickory Personal Necessities mean 
so much in theassurance they bring. 
The belts are soft, light, easy to 
wear—“the belts that never bind”— 
yet there’s always the sense of com- 
plete security. And they’re helpful, 
too, in so many little unexpected 
ways—in the skillfully placed elas- 
tic insets that relieve strain—in the 
taped-on and ever-ready safety pins. 





Hickory All-Elastic Belt 
A favorite model. Of gentle, now-binding, 
bandage elastic. Elastic pendants and firm 
cloth pinning tabs. Slip-on style—no fasten- 
ing. Flesh or white; medium, large or extra 
large. As low as 25c; satin trimmed, 50c. 





Hickory Aprons are another great protection. 


Wear one always, u every k, to keep 
ugly wrinkles and creases away. Look at Hick- Hickory Mesh Shield Belt 
ory Belts and Aprons and the Step-ins and Comfortable shield portions of soft mesh. 


Elastic only at thesides. Frentelosing with 

ar! buttons. Easy to put on and take off. 

‘lesh or white; medium, large or extra 
large size. As low as 650c. 


Shadow Skirts, the next time you shop—just 
to know what’s available in this better ‘one 
of protective garments. If you do not find 


Hickory products at — favorite store, write, 


mentioning your 's name. Address, Mrs. 
Ruth Stone, 1147 West Congress 
' Street, Chicago. 
A.STEIN & COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORONTO 





HICKORY 


Personal ‘Necessities 





An extra light, cool, comfortable apron of 
fine rubber with deep mesh or voile top. Cut 
generously and shaped to fit and stay in 
D . Shows no outline. In flesh, or white, 
as low as 50c. 
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WHEN FRIED FOODS ARE 
A FAMILY FAILING 


In households where the family 
has a penchant for fried foods it 
is especially important that the 
cook know /ow to fry—how to 
make the food as wholesome 
and digestible as fried foods 
can be. | 
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There is no better way to fry 
than with Wesson Oil—a clear, 
light-in-color salad oil that is 
itself a wholesome, nourishing 
food—that makes things won- 
derfully good to eat. | 
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This choice oil (or liquid fat) 
may be brought to the proper 
frying temperature long before, 
it burns; and a crisp, light crust 
forms quickly, before much fat 
is absorbed. There is no smoke, 
no scorch, but inside its crust 
the food cooks to a tender, 
digestible goodness. 


aia as scams 


Cooks find it more convenient, 
of course, to fry with Wesson’ 
Oil—a fat they do not have to 
melt before the cooking is done. | 
And more economical. Wesson 
Oil can be used again and again | 
for frying, after it has been) 
strained to remove the crumbs. 
It does not retain the odor of 
foods cooked in it—not even 
fish or onions. 
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Frying with a fine salad oil is 
the modern way to fry. Good 
cooks are prompt to recognize | 
its merits. | 








TRINKET 


[Continued from page 79] 


for the big fire, grew impatient at last 
over the delay. For three nights Kerrin 
Storm had been working his cast, and still 
the final forest fire spectacle hadn’t been 
shot. Trinket, upon the fourth night, 
sighed to Barry, “If it isn’t fired tonight I 
shall never believe in Santa Claus again. 
Also, I shall go home.” 

That made no hit with Barry. “If you 
do, I'll strike! I’ll be darned if I'll mop 
up any more soot and ashes for Kerrin 
unless I have you to talk to.” 

For which Trinket scolded him. “Silly! 
Isn’t Kerrin Storm making a great actor 
out of you?” 

“He may make an actor out of me, if 
he doesn’t make mincemeat out of me 
first!” conceded Barry, but he grinned 
as he trotted off to do Kerrin’s bidding. 

Trinket watched him go, then turned to 
find Kerrin Storm dropping down into a 
chair beside her. “Tired, Trinket?” 

“Oh—No! Why, there never has been 
such a fire scene! You'll be famous!” 

“Tl be famous—or ruined, Trinket. 
And for the life of me, I can’t tell which! 
For this is staking everything on one 
throw of the dice! I have only one throw. 
This fire makes us or breaks us and 
luck alone will decide which it’s to be!” 

But Trinket would not have it so. 
“Not luck! You! It will all go like 
clockwork. You'll see!” 

Kerrin looked back at her—at the gleam 
of her hair against the shadows and the 
loveliness of her face in its eagerness. And 
he said, suddenly, “Trinket, do you know 
you are like all the beauty in the world?” 

Trinket thought her heart would stop 
its beating. 

He would have said more; would have 
opened his heart to her, told her that all 
this—his struggle for fame—was only that 
he might lay his success at her feet, a 
tribute to her dearness! But voices called 
him, and he had to go. Yet as he turned 
away, he said: “You’re all right, Trinket ? 
It will be hot. But you’ll be safe here with 
the cameras. You won’t be afraid?” 

And Trinket answered back, “I won’t 
be afraid! Nothing can hurt me—now!” 

Trinket sat in Kerrin’s chair, beside the 
head camera man. There were little flags 
of red in her cheeks. 

“Oh, it will be all right!” she cried to 
Barry, who stood nearby. 

“Quite all right,” he grinned. “Simplest 
scene in the world—leave that to old 
Kerrin. I simply hide under cover until 
the whole countryside—at least some two 
thousand trees on it—is burning like a 
nice little furnace! Then I trip down 
that fiery lane and jump off a little em- 
bankment of some eight or ten feet—get 
my ankle caught in two nicely arranged 
logs—let the fire creep in around me and 
probably lose my eyelashes—and stay there 
until Kerrin gets a satisfactory picture!” 

“Anyway—it’s exciting,” Trinket re- 
minded him. 

But Trinket, watching the last of many 
thousand trees soaked in gasoline, turned 
to Kerrin when she saw Barry go up into 
the forest to take his place. 

“Is it—O. K.?” she asked. 

Kerrin caught the note of uneasiness in 
her voice. “Don’t worry about Barry, 
Trinket! He’s perfectly safe!” 

Safe! Trinket turned her eyes upon the 
forest again. A whistle blew. The first of 
the torches were lit. Then another whistle, 
and the flaming flares, like comets of white 
fire, were held high in the air by a thou- 
sand men stationed at as many places. A 
moment and the flares were thrown into 
the great piles of oil soaked excelsior. With 
a roar, the wind machine was turned on, 
and in an instant the great flames were 
throwing their banners to the sky. 

Back among the trees stood Barry, 
waiting for the flames to creep nearer; 
waiting for the call of “Camera;” waiting 
for Kerrin’s signal for him to run into 
view. Trinket felt her pulses race. 

Kerrin watched the flames. They must 
come near enough so that the cameras, 
when they began to grind, had a fiery 
forest for a background. He turned again 
to the tree that was to fall as the sign 
of Barry’s release from that furnace. He 
looked to see if the narrow lane, spread 
with sawdust soaked in some chemical 
that fire would not burn, was ready for 
Barry’s escape. He made certain that be- 
hind the tree to be pushed over, standing 


just beyond the line of the fire, stood 
the man with the fifteen foot pole that 
was to send it on its crashing way. It all 
seemed as perfect as he could make it. 

Then at last, when Trinket thought she 
could not stand it another moment, came 
Kerrin’s cry. 

“Camera! All right Barry!” went up 
the call. And Barry, like a shot from a 
gun, answered that call. Through the lane 
of burning trees he ran, over the embank- 
ment he leaped, and down into the crock 
of the two fallen logs. 

Trinket caught her breath. “Oh it’s 
marvelous!” she breathed, while Barry, 
with one eye on the flames and the other 
for the tree that was to fall, did one of 
the best bits of acting that Kerrin Storm 
had ever known him to do. 

It came then—the moment when the 
flames were so near that Trinket had to 
lift a shielding hand before her face! The 
moment when Kerrin, seeing that the 
climax had come, turned! 

“Push the tree!” he cried, while Barry, 
within the circle of fire, cringed instinc- 
tively at their heat. 

A second passed—two—moments that 
seemed like eternity. The flames swept 
nearer. And still the tree stood. 

“Push the tree!” 

From the background a voice—stifled 
with panic—came, “I—can’t get near! It’s 
too hot!” 

Too hot! And Barry, within that fur- 
nace, was still carrying on! 

In that moment Trinket forgot herself; 
forgot that she was chained to her chair; 
forgot everything save that something 
must be done. And for Barry, who faced 
the flames, and for Kerrin who faced 
disaster, she sprang from her chair! Upon 
her two small feet, that had been like dead 
things, she tottered. Then stumbling, 
wavering, but ever running, she plunged 
through the flames and smoke, tore the 
pole from the hands of the man and 
shoved against the blazing tree! 

It fell with a crash, and Barry Nelson 
had given the finest acting of his career. 
But Kerrin Storm, to whose credit it 
would mostly go, had eyes alone for the 
miracle of Trinket running! Trinket, for- 
getting herself in the moment of Barry’s 
need! 

With a cry he was after her—snatching 
her back from the flames—pulling her own 
smoking coat from her—wrapping her in 
his heavier one. And even as Trinket 
fainted against him he told himself over 
and over that she had done this for 
Barry’s sake! For Barry’s safety! 

Later, Kerrin Storm sat at Trinket’s 
side, while Trinket, after her examination, 
lifted a face flooded with light. To the 
doctor who bent over her, she cried: “Oh, 
tell me! Is it true? Did I really—walk?” 

The doctor tried to tell her, then; to 
explain how the delicate connection be- 
tween nerves and mind and body had 
been shattered by the shock of her acci- 
dent, had been in that moment of height- 
ened emotion—that second shock, miracu- 
lously resumed. But Trinket cared not a 
whit for all his definitions. She, who had 
been a cripple, had walked. That was mir- 
acle enough for her! 

When the doctor had gone, Kerrin 
looked down at Trinket’s bandaged hands. 
“After all,” he said slowly. “What does 
it matter what the doctors say. You 
worked the miracle, forgetting yourself 
for Barry’s sake.” 

Trinket looked back at him, a little 
shyly. “Barry was fine,” she said, “just 
as I knew he’d be. But it wasn’t to save 
Barry that I forgot myself!” Her lips 
trembled. “I couldn’t heip it! I thought— 
your picture—would be lost! Oh—” for 
Kerrin had swept her into his arms. 

“Trinket—if it wasn’t for Barry—do 
you mean—you might love me a little?” 

“A little!” Trinket gasped. “I love you 
so much—I would starve if I couldn’t 
have the sight of you! But oh—I’ve no 
age and I don’t know who I am and I 
haven’t even any name!” 

But here Kerrin kissed her, and how 
could Trinket protest, when Kerrin’s 
kisses were something she had not even 
dared dream about! 

“Besides,” as he pointed out, “what 
good would a name do you now? You’d 
have to change it, you know, to Mrs. 
Kerrin Storm!” 
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“I thought I was so careful-:: 
and I ruined them!” 


.| She knows now that there is only 
one way to wash delicate fabrics 


ie 23 Flint Road, Watertown, Mass. 
[Suburb of Boston] 


MONG MY WEDDING PRESENTS’ woolens—rubbing with cake soap or the free 
were two handsome pairs of blankets which alkali in so many soaps, regardless of whether 
I took great pride in. When the time came to they are flakes or chips or cakes. She suggested 
i wash one pair I was afraid to trust them to any- that I wash the second pair in Lux. I followed 
one else. I washed them myself. I thought Iwas her advice and to my joy, they came out as 
being so careful and I ruined them! To my hor- beautiful and soft as the day they were given 

ror they came out harsh and stiff and matted! to me!” —Ann J. Liston. 

“An older married friend who was visiting me 

at the time told me that there are two things (4 recent investigation shows that 76% of the women interviewed 

that quickly ruin delicate fabrics, especially in Boston wash their fine things, including blankets, in Lux.) 


These three interesting letters were selected 
% from the 475,000 received this year by 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts 

































‘T ALWAYS THOUGHT I paid enough 

for my silk stockings to have them 

last longer. But in no time they would 

Wear out’ unexpectedly, often causing 
me great embarrassment. 

“This happened at a dance recently. 

The Stockings I wore were practically 

new, having been washed only a couple 

of times, yet a ‘run’ suddenly appeared, 

to my great confusion. The next day I 

‘ took the stockings back to the store and 





12 East Abington Ave., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 


asked for an explanation. They told me 
that sheer stockings are too delicate to 
trust to most soaps and advised me to 
use Lux. I’ve used Lux ever since and 
my stockings stay lovely so much longer! 
Lux has actually saved me many, many 
dollars that used to go for more and still 
more stockings.”’ 
—Alberta H. Williams. 


(75% of the women interviewed in Philadelphia 
use Lux for washing their precious possessions.) 


IF IT’S SAFE IN WATER— 





941 Tower Road, Winnetka, III. 


BELOW {Suburb of Chicago] 

IKE SO MANY MOTHERS, I think my baby 
girl is the most precious one in all the world. To- 
ward the end of her first year she became fretful and nat- 
urally I was very much distressed. In despair I con- 
sulted an old family doctor. The first thing he asked 
me was how I washed the baby’s clothes. Then he went 
on to tell me how cruelly irritating harsh, shrunken 
woolens are to tender little bodies. He said, too, that 
shrunken woolens retard the proper growth of bones. 
He advised me to wash my baby’s woolens in Lux be- 
cause it won’t shrink woolens. I use Lux now for wash- 
ing all of baby’s clothes and her disposition is sweet and 
cheerful all the time. I am certainly grateful to Lux!” 


—Mrs. Walter Stocklin. 


(78% of the women interviewed in Chicago used Lux.) 





















Soap wins 
professional 
Javor 


The effect of its 

Resinol properties 

brings warm praise 
from nurses 


RISP, immaculate, clear skinned 

and wholesome trained nurses are 
quick to recognize real merit in a toilet 
requisite and to adopt its use when they 
find it produces comfort or other bene- 
ficial results. Resinol Soap has won 
their endorsement through its distinctive 
Resinol properties. 


They realize at once that these Resinol 
ingredients make the luxuriant lather 
soothing as well as cleansing and help 
to keep the skin soft and natural. They 
freely express their satisfaction, and in 
their letters are such statements as: 


“Has always been my preference be- 
cause it has such a soothing feeling 
on the skin.” 


“Am delighted with the wonderful lather 
and appreciate its healing qualities.” 


“I recommend it to those who are seek- 
ing a smooth, natural complexion.” 


“Use it for my patients because it is so 
refreshing.” 


“As a cleansing agent, I like it very 
& ag y 
much. 


Why not follow the example of these 
nurses and begin today to use Resinol 
Soap. Your druggist sells it. Of course 
we will be glad to send a trial size cake, 
free, if you will mail us the coupon be- 
low, but a full size cake gives a more 
satisfactory test. 

If you are now annoyed by blotches or 
similar disorders, apply a touch of 
Resinol—that soothing ointment which 
is so widely used for various skin troubles 

and see how quickly the blemishes dis- 
appear. It has been prescribed by doctors 
tor more than thirty years. 


ge Game am: cum cue Gu au ais am aw ae Gm a om, 
Dept. 4-D, Resinol, Baltimore, Md ; 2 
Please send me, free, a trial size package of 
Resinol Soap and Ointment. 
Name 
SP eins c5upaendestadksantincensenkesuuaseeninn 
i cetiaticaiedienciesscctel DUT. oc bgcka ct 

















want soft words of comfort. We do not 
want theological argument. We want to 
find a way to make the Christian Religion 
effective in the world of today. We are 
asking what can we do to save our homes, 


our children, our community and nation.” . 


The groceryman paused. No one moved 
or spoke for it was evident to all that 
the man was summoning all his strength 
for that which was to follow. 

Then simply, quietly, with no unneces- 
sary words, the groceryman told them 
what had happened in his home—how the 
discord and coldness had grown as he had 
been absorbed in his business and his wife 
had found other interests—how their 
daughter had drifted from the church to 
follow dangerous ways—and how the 
crash had come the night of Harry Win- 
ton’s death. He told them of Georgia’s 
drunken condition—of her relation to 
Ellory—of his wife’s affair with Astell— 
and how nearly he had come to an act of 
violence which would have resulted in 
utter and complete ruin. 

It was a terrible thing to hear this 
man laying bare the shame of his home 
and loved ones. Often he paused, and 
seemed to gather strength to continue. 

“T am telling you men nothing which 
you do not already know,” the grocery- 
man continued. “I have courage to say 
these things because I am aware of your 
secret troubles. I have pretended that you 
did not know my shame, and that I did 
not know of your troubles, and you have 
pretend with me.” 

“And so I have come to face my per- 
sonal responsibility,” he continued. “I 
have pretended to believe that my church 
was all right, and the church has played 
the game of pretense with me. I can make 
believe no longer. My wife is not a bad 
woman—my daughter is not a bad girl. 
They have simply lost their grip on the 
realities of life. Religion is not, for them, 
a living force—it is not real. Therefore 
they have turned to other interests—in- 
terests, which, however right they may be 
when seen in proper proportion, do not in 
themselves have the character sustaining 
power of the Christianity of Jesus.” 

When the groceryman had _ finished, 
Henry Winton rose to his feet. The 
banker’s face was grey and worn. His 
voice was low and steady but they knew 
it was so by a supreme effort of his will. 

“My son is dead. You all know how he 
died. We have all pretended and lied 
about it. The sympathy of my friends 
is very dear to me but it is not the death 
of my boy that wrings my heart—it was 
the shame of his life. It is the awful reali- 
zation that I am responsible. If my wife 
and I and our fellow church members 
had been living the teaching of Jesus, our 
boy would have found the Christian Re- 
ligion a sustaining influence in his life in- 
stead of a thing which he learned to hold 
in contempt. We of the church are to 
blame because there is nothing vital, 
nothing real and genuine in our religion 
upon which boys, like Harry, and girls, 
like Georgia, can take hold. 

“The ministers blame the prohibition 
officers and demand that the place, where 
the fatal party was held, be closed. Their 
demand is a confession of their weakness. 
It is a confession that Tony’s Place ex- 
erts a more powerful influence than the 
teaching of the church. 

“We of the church, I say, are to blame 
for what has happened in Joe’s home. 
You are all to blame, with me, for the 
death of my son. I am to blame for the 
trouble and shame in your homes. I, too, 
am ready to clear the decks of every 
hindering thing and to give the Christian 
Religion a chance. I am hoping sir, that 
you can help us to find a way to begin.” 

Mr. Saxton spoke with quiet meaning. 
“When Mr. Paddock told me why you 
wished me to meet with you tonight I 
felt that the hour for which I have been 
waiting was at hand. I confess that I did 
know you were church men when I asked 
you to dine with me. I had a definite pur- 
pose in bringing this particular group of 
men together and in provoking a discus- 
sion of religious conditions. I am satisfied 
tonight that I made no mistake. I am now 
ready to make known to you my mission 
in Westover— I represent Mr. Dan Mat- 
thews. 

“Mr. Matthews plans to invest a con- 


GOD AND THE GROCERYMAN 


[Continued from page 16] 








siderable sum of money in Westover for 
the purpose of working out, or helping 
to work out, these very religious problems. 

“At Mr. Matthews’ request I invite you 
five gentlemen to be his associates—to 
work with him. But before you accept 
that invitation it will be necessary for you 
to meet Mr. Matthews and to consider 
the plans which he will lay before you.” 


is was early evening. In that suite of 
offices high up in the Union Mining 
Building in Kansas City, old Uncle Zac 
was busy with broom and dust cloth. 
In that inner office, where Big Dan 
had talked with John Saxton the night 
of the storm several months before, the 
groceryman and his four Westover friends 
were sitting with Saxton about a long 
table. Every eye was turned toward the 
man who stood at the head of the table. 
Dan Matthews was speaking. 

Big Dan’s manner was that of one ac- 
customed to dealing with questions of 
large importance. His voice was quiet, 
with no effort at persuasive eloquence. 

“It would be impossible to over-estimate 
the value of the contributions to our 
national life which the church has made 
in the past. All that we know of the 
Christian Religion we have received, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from the church. 

“To say that the existing immorality is 
to blame for the existing irreligion is to 
reverse cause and effect. Immorality fol- 
lows irreligion as darkness follows the 
setting of the sun. 

“To find the reason for the church’s 
failure, we decided to make a study of 
actual conditions in a_ representative 
American community. Then we would 
attempt to work out in that same com- 
munity a remedy, thus making a demon- 
stration which would be applicable to the 
country as a whole. 

“Westover, with its population of 
40,698, in its culture, traditions, civic, 
social, business and church life, fairly 
represents the average American com- 
munity. If you wish detailed and reliable 
information as to what is actually going 
on among your young people of the High 
School age, read Judge Lindsey’s, ‘The 
Revolt of Modern Youth.’ His findings 
are based upon actual cases which have 
passed through his court in Denver. Your 
churches, too, are fairly representative. 
The figures which I am about to submit 
to you check with the averages of all cities 
between twenty-five and fifty thousand in 
the United States.” 

Big Dan took a typewritten sheet from 
the pile on the table before him. 

“Referring again to Mr. Saxton’s re- 
port, and keeping in mind that these 
figures are the averages for cities of this 
class throughout the United States, con- 
sider first the strength of the Westover 
church as it is expressed in property. 

“There are in Westover 44 church edi- 
fices. With their furnishings, organs, lots, 
parsonages and so forth, the total property 
value is $2,559,494.08. 

“The total seating capacity of these 44 
edifices is 20,321 or one edifice for every 
461 possible worshippers. 

“But, gentlemen, the total average at- 
tendance at the regular services of the 
church in Westover is 4,845. In these 44 
places of worship there are, at the aver- 
age regular services, 15,476 empty seats. 

“In other words, the Westover church 
has put $2,559,494.08 of its money strength 
into 44 edifices in order that there might 
be one edifice for every 110 worshippers. 

“The annual running expense of the 
Westover church is $137,732.19. This, as I 
shall show you later, is a total loss. 

“Nearly one-half of the church’s money 
strength, as it is represented in property, 
is wasted and every cent of the annual 
running expense is literally thrown away. 

“The preaching strength of the Westover 
church is more important than its property 
cost or running expense. 

“The truths of Jesus, which constitute 
the Christian Religion, must be taught. 

“Well, 44 ministers of the Westover 
church, at their average regular Sunday 
services, preach to 4,845 persons, which 
is an average of 110 souls for each teacher. 
And yet any one of these ministers could 
easily preach to two or three times the 
entire church going population of the city. 

“Mr. Saxton, in his [Turn to page 84] 
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Every stain 
vanishes! 


TuEsE stains, marks and un- 
sightly ‘incrustations, how hard 
they used to be to scrub off! But 
this task is no longer unpleasant, 
for Sani-Flush cleans the toilet 
bowl and leaves it glistening 
white. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow directions 
on the can, then flush. Doesn’t 
it sparkle like ‘new? 

The sparkling cleanliness of 
Sani-Flush reaches even the hid- 
den trap, where you can’t get : 
with a brush. Makes it clean 4 
too. And banishes all foul odors. : 
Harmless to plumbing connec- 
tions. Keep Sani-Flush handy. 
Important! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top-can at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store; or send 25c for 
full-sized can. 30c in Far West. 
35c in Canada. 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio ‘ 











W CLEANS 
ALL PAPER 
legttaey sees 





BSORENE contains a harmless 

germicide that disinfects the 
Wall Paper, while restoring its origi- 
nal newness. 
It is easy to use and does the work so 
wonderfully well. You'll be proud of 
your Absorenely clean rooms. Renews 
also Window Shades, Frescoing and 
Water Colors. 

At Paint, Hardware, Wall Paper, 

Drug, Grocery and Dept. Stores 


MAIL OFFER—If not easily obtained you may 
send One Dollar (includes postage and pack- & 
ing) for 5 cans, sufficient for 4 to 5 rooms, or : 
for both ABSORENE and HRH Paint Cleaner 
assorted. A sample package of either will be 
mailed for 10 cents in coin or stamps. 


ABSORENE MFG. CO. 3 
51 Absorene Bldg. St. Louis, U.S. A. = 
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Campbell’s Automatic 


Electric Fireless 
Cooker Range 


Works right off home lighting 
circuit. Does everything any 







ood range will do and more. 
yw in ice and operating cost. 
Oven heat turns on and o! ito 







Beau’ 

rey enamel! finish, Write quickly 
for easy payments. 
Special 30 Day Trial Offer 

Write for catalog and factory- 
to-you price. Our low 7 eee i 
surprise you. Mail postal today. 
TheWm.CampbellCo. 
1007 Union Ave., Alliance, O. 
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This Nation Shopping Service 


To Be Signalized — Starting April Ist — by 
Extraordinary Memento Offerings 








HOR a quarter of a century the J.C. Penney 
Company Department Stores have been 
solving the shopping problems of American 
families through utilizing their tremendous co- 
operative buying and selective power. 


Our great buying advantages and cash pur- 
chases save millions of dollars every year. These 
important savings are passed on to our custom- 
ers in better quality at lower prices. 


The J. C. Penney Company has become a 
household word thruout the United States for 
quality in General Dry Goods, Outer-Apparel, 
Millinery, Corsets, Dress Accessories, Clothing, 
50 4 Hats, Furnishings, Footwear for the entire 





family, and also well-known notions at 4 cents and 8 cents. 


26-PIECE SET 


Original and Genuine 
Rogers’ 
Guaranteed Electro 
TABLE SILVERWARE 
6 Forks 6 Tablespoons 
6 Knives 1 Sugar Shell 
6 Teaspoons ___1 Butter Knife 


$ 5:90 


Per Set, In Artistic Box 


25c. Extra if 
Ordered by Mail 


) geenceny---seonadel among our Silver Anniver- 
sary Offerings is an extraordinary saving in 
26-piece sets of original and genuine Rogers’ 
guaranteed Electro Silverplate Tableware. 


One of the largest makers of quality silver- 
plate has liberally collaborated with us in pro- 
viding this Silverware in a new, original “Silver 
Anniversary Pattern,” as illustrated above. Its 
chaste lines and beautiful design will always 
be in good taste in every home and for every 
occasion. It is made of the highest quality nickel 
silver metal with a heavy deposit of pure silver. 
Knives have quadruple silverplated handles 
with steel blades that will not corrode or stain. 


Forks and spoons have reinforced plate where wear is greatest. 


nd Some of our own Nationally-known brands and values: Lady- 
: Lyke Corsets, 445 and 449 Full-Fashioned Silk Hosiery, Honor 
. Muslin, Penco Sheets and Sheeting, Ramona Cloth, Pay-Day 
1ay # Overalls and Work Shirts, Nation-Wide Work Suits, Big Mac 


~ : Work Shirts, Marathon Hats, the famous J. C. Penney Company 
a Shoes and other brands. 

“"e ‘ The convenient location of our 773 Stores, distributed over 46 
A States, gives everyone the advantage and pleasure to be had from 





personal selection. If there is not a J. C. Penney Company Store 
near you we would like you to write to us. 





















WRITE TODAY FOR 
“THE STORE NEWS” 
beautifully illustrated by rotogra- 
vure, showing you how to save large 
sums on Dry Goods, Clothing, Fur- 
nishings, Shoes and kindred lines. 
—standard quality goods! A post- 

card will bring it. 


A NATION-WIDE 
INSTITUTION- 


CPENNEYCO. 


Executive Offices and Warehouse—330 W. 34th St., N.Y. City 


The manufacturer’s certificate of guarantee accompanies every 
set. 


The price—$5.90—is so low as to bring this Silverware within 
reach of all for everyday use. 


This remarkable Silver Anniversary offering is a high spot in 
our long, enviable history of Value Giving. Whether you buy one 
of these beautiful sets for yourself or for a gift, it represents one 
of the most extraordinary savings ever offered. It is a Great 
Memento Silver Offering for a Great Silver Anniversary. 


“THE PROOF OF GOOD SERVICE IS CONSTANT GROWTH” 


RETAIL SALESMEN WANTED 





experienced in our lines, to train 
for Co-partner Store Managers, pro- 
viding for the continuous growth of 
our Company and especially the ex- 
pansion planned for 1927. Write for 
particulars. 
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When \ife’s at stake 


or for just a blistered finger 


Ease the pain at once—with Un- 
guentine. Prevent deadly infec- 
tion of sensitive tissues— promote 
healthy healing—ward off need- 
less, hideous scars. Minutes are 
precious—Unguentine, quick! 

Spread Unguentine on thick. 
The pain vanishes—the wound 
begins to heal at once—swiftly, 
antiseptically. And most wonder- 
ful of all, almost invariably, no 
scar 1s left! 


Have a tube of Unguentine always at 
hand. For severe burns and cuts, spread 
it liberally on gauze, apply and bandage 
lightly. You will find many uses for Un- 
guentine for the whole family, with active 
children especially. Unguentine is made 
by The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, N. Y. At your druggist’s, 50c. 


Prevent suffering and infection 
from burns—ward off scars... 
with this surgical dressing 


HE touch of hot metal—the 

swish of boiling water—a 
little one’s screams:—the agony 
of burns and scalds every family 
knows. And, without proper care, 
a greater tragedy may come—in- 
fection, with its legacy of hideous 
SCars . . « 

Today you need never stand 
by helpless—in your own home 
you can keep the same dressing 
hospitals use—the surgical dress- 
ing your own doctor would pre- 
scribe—Unguentine. 












“My three-year-old daughter set fire to a box of 
matches and her dress caught,” reports one mother. 
“Her arms ana face were terribly scorched—all her 
lashes were burnt off. I believe Unguentine saved 
her life. 1 used it liberally. Now I can’t find 
a trace of the burns.” 














“I was careless,” says a housewife. 
“I should have replaced the cord for 
my old electric toaster. The worn 
connection caused a short circuit. 
My arm was pitted with tiny bits of 
molten metal. I applied Unguentine 
—the pain stopped at once. In a 
week I couldn't find even the slight- 
Thousands healed—unscarred est scar.” 
Livid scars are all too often the legacy 
of burns, And appearance is so impor- | 
tant. Thousands have been spared dis- 
figurement with this famous dressing. | 








Tue Norwicu Puarmacat Co., Dept. M-29 
Norwich, N. Y 


Please send me a free trial tube of Unguentine 





Unguentine and “ What to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. | 
FREE—a generous tube BS a exttha unread enkes Coleen warene tecees 
CLE LORE CTT E ET ORE. OT TE ee re 
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report, gives a list of the subjects dis- 
cussed by your religious teachers in West- 
over during the last six months. Not one 
subject in five suggests that a preacher of 
the Christian Religion will deal directly 
with the personality, the teaching, or the 
life of Jesus. 

“Think what this means, gentlemen! 
With the God of Jesus to worship, the 
modern church is offering jazz bands and 
motion pictures as its chief attraction! 
With Jesus, Himself, to present to men, 
the ministers advertise amusing, humorous 
and clever entertainments! With the hap- 
piness of our homes, the future of our 
children and the very life of the Nation 
depending upon the saving, keeping powers 
of the Christian Religion, our church 
teachers strive to make the people laugh! 

“Take Jesus out of the Christian Re- 
ligion and your religion is no longer Chris- 
tian. The tragedy of this situation is that 
it is not chargeable to the ministers, them- 
selves. In all the world, there is no body 
of men more Christlike, as a whole, than 
are these preachers of Christianity. 

“Many a minister faces his audience 
with a heavy heart because he longs to 
teach the simple unassailable, character- 
building, saving truths which he has from 
his Master, and for which he knows the 
people hunger. But he cannot. The ma- 
terial needs of his denominational church 
are imperative. He must put the sec- 
tarian interests of his pulpit first or yield 
his pulpit to some leader who will. 

“This same waste is found in what is 
generally known as the ‘Young Peoples 
Work.’ The young people’s societies, under 
the guidance of the church leaders, all 
stress loyalty to their parent denomina- 
tions. The youth of the church are taught 
that to serve Jesus they must serve a 
denomination. In all of their activities a 
good time is stressed, the argument being 
‘join our society because with us you will 
have more fun than you will otherwise.’ 

“Consider this full page newspaper ad- 
vertisement of what the church is offering 
young people. It is headed: ‘Flaming 
Youth. Get This New Thrill. ‘You say 
you are after the “big time stuff.” Then 
why don’t you come into the main tent? 
. . . . Be a sport and give Him a chance. 
He will not take the fun out of life. He 
wilf add to it... If He should fail 
in your case you will have lost nothing 
and the experience will at least give you 
something to talk about. Come to Church. 
Come to Sunday School. Come to Young 
People’s Meeting.’ 

“Certainly there is nothing in Jesus’ 
teaching to take the joy out of life. But 
it is as certain that Jesus never based his 
appeal to the world upon social pleasures, 
good times, or fun. 

“Make no mistake, Young America is 
rejecting the church because it sees through 
the pretenses, shams and failures of de- 
nominationalism. The modern church, by 
inviting Young America to accept the 
Christian Religion for amusement, has 
driven Young America to seek its fun 
elsewhere. 

“One other element of the church’s 
strength remains to be _ considered— 
worship. The essential element of worship 
is the offering. It has remained for 
the modern denominational church to do 
away with offerings to God as acts of wor- 
ship, and to substitute membership dues, 
pew rentals and public collections to pay 
the preacher and defray the expenses of 
the sectarian institution. 

“The spirit, which characterizes the 
taking of the so-called offerings at the 
typical church service today, is not the 
spirit of worship. The act is often 
comparable to the passing of the hat by 
a street performer following his ‘free’ en- 
tertainment. If the person, who has been 
drawn to the meeting by the advertise- 
ments, is pleased with the program, he 
pays. If he is not pleased he does not pay. 

“To see God through the personality, 
teaching and life of Jesus, and to see 
Jesus in that humanity with which he 
identified himself—and then, in the spirit 
of Jesus’ ministry, to give money for the 
relief of those who are naked and hungry 
and sick, as an offering to God—this is 
the essential element of Christian worship. 
But such worship, if restored to our 
modern religious gatherings, would wreck 
the denominationalism which lives on 


membership dues, the earnings of the 
church activities, and the ability of the 
ministers te please their congregations and 
to draw pennies from the pockets of a 
more or less appreciative public. 

“To sum up this analysis: The irreligion 
of the present day is directly chargeable to 
the lack of Christianity in the modern 
church. This lack of Christianity is the 
result of substitution of theological dif- 
ferences for the teaching of Jesus. The 
appalling immorality of our generation is 
chargeable to the denominationalism which 
renders the church powerless to meet our 
religious needs.” 

“We hear a great deal about church 
union,” remarked Henry Winton. “Some 
of the denominations in Westover have 
been trying for years to get together.” 

“Yes,” returned Big Dan, “but as I 
have said, the denominations are not built 
upon the teaching of Jesus, they are 
formed about various distinctive theo- 
logical theories, views, or central thoughts. 
These various sectarian institutions do not 
go directly to Jesus as the source of their 
distinctive doctrines. Taking them at their 
own terms, their origin is not Jesus; it 
is Calvin, or Wesley, or Luther, or Camp- 
bell. We cannot produce the Christianity 
of Jesus by union of all the theological 
differences which were not founded upon 
His teaching. Denominations will end, 
not by uniting them but by abandoning 
them. They will go as the candles and 
whale-oil and kerosene lamps went, when 
the electric light of Jesus’ teaching is 
made available to the world. 

“And this, gentlemen, is exactly the cen- 
tral idea of the plan which I ‘have to 
propose. The only possible remedy for the 
increasing irreligion and the moral bank- 
ruptcy which threatens our country is to 
somehow ignore this denominationalism 
which has arisen, and make available to 
the world the full value of the Christian 
Religion. 

“Any plan to effect the freedom of the 
Christian Religion must be, in a way, ex- 
perimental. As I have said, the first step 
was to find a community which would 
most adequately represent the conditions 
throughout the country as a whole. The 
second step was to find the men. I say 
‘men,’ because no one person, by setting 
himself up as an inspired reformer, could 
ever, in this enlightened day, accomplish 
the desired end. 

“As the experiment requires a repre- 
sentative place, it calls for a representa- 
tive group of men. These men must be 
Christians, active members of different 
denominational churches. They must 
be prominent in business, meriting the 
confidence of the people in matters or 
questions of judgment—leaders in civic 
affairs. They must, as far as possible, rep- 
resent the different business, political, and 
professional interests. They must be men 
of families—fathers. And last”—Big Dan’s 
voice was gentle— “they must have suf- 
fered from the irreligion which is every- 
where causing such suffering. The plan 
is to build, in Westover, three edifices 
which, it is hoped, will take the place of 
the forty-four now in use. To simplify 
the experiment, the plan is to start with 
one, in the district where the largest of 
your denominational houses are now lo- 
cated. The other two will be built later. 

“To make the experiment or demon- 
stration most effective, each of these 
Temples is to have a seating capacity of 
at least five thousand, which you will 
note, would give the three edifices a total 
seating capacity of more than three times 
the total average attendance of the pres- 
ent forty-four places of worship. These 
three Temples are to cost one million 
five hundred thousand dollars, or five hun- 
dred thousand dollars each, which is more 
than eight times the cost of the average 
church edifice now in Westover. 

“These Temples must be as sacred to 
worship as the Mosque of a Mohamme- 
dan, or the Temple of a Hindu. They must 
never be closed, night or day, in order 
that those who feel the need of commu- 
nion with God may enter at any time for 
meditation or prayer. 

“These places of worship will not be 
identified by any names of denominational 
character. They will memorialize no one 
but Jesus. They will call to mind only 
the Christian Religion. [Turn to page 87] 
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} T'S WONDERFUL to be 
j) | the mother of a boy like 
| yours... 
| You are planning great 
| things for him—for his edu- 
| cation and success. 

He has a long hard 
stretch ahead. Years of study, of growing. 
Evennow, juststarting, he is putting into it 
every bit of mental and physical enet gy he has. 

He needs all the help you can give him. 
This means not only help in big obvious 
ways but help in little things, too often 

overlooked. 

For instance, school authorities are point- 
ing out to mothers today one of these little 
things which counts more than you might 
think. 

It is the school day breakfast. They have 
proved in country wide tests that the kind 
of breakfast your child eats has a sure effect 
on the way he grows and learns. 

And what should he eat for breakfast? 
In the greatest study of school children’s 
needs ever made, the American Medical 
Association and the National Education 
Association give the answer. Fruit, milk, 
hard bread, hot cooked cereal. 

Only a hot cereal breakfast provides the 
mental and physical energy your growing 
children need for the strain of school. As 
the Breakfast Rule this fact is displayed on 
thousands of school room walls: 


“Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’’ 


It is easy enough to understand why nutri- 



























tion authorities advise a Cream of Wheat 
breakfast as the best preparation for a good 
morning’s work. 


First, a dish of Cream of Wheat is 
just full of energy substance—the men- 
tal and physical energy your child must 
have. 

Second, it is in such a simple form, so 
easy to digest that he gets a// the energy it 
contains. Every grain of Cream of Wheat 
is food; it has none of the indigestible parts 
of the wheat that make digestion harder 
and longer. 

And it is so rich and creamy in flavor! 
Children always love it. You can make it 
a new dish every morning by serving it 


with dates, prunes, raisins, brown sugar, 
poached egg. 


In your planning and doing for your 
children, remember this—even such a little 
thing as the cereal you give them for break- 
fast counts muth in their development. To- 
morrow morning give them the oge chil- 
dren’s specialists have recommendéd as 
ideal for 30 years. Cream of Wheat! Is 
there a box now on your pantry shelf? If 
not, your grocer has it. 


» » ~ » 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. In 
Canada made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg. 
English address, Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerken- 
well Road, London, E. C. 1. 




















Watch him shoot the basket! Health 








habits build the energy that wins 

Every school day eat a hot cereal 

breakfast — Cream of Wheat 
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To mothers and teachers 


To get the enthusiastic interest of your children in forming the hot cereal breakfast habit, send for 
colored poster to hang in your child’s room. Posters are designed to make a “‘personal success”’ 
appeal, with 4-weeks’ record form which the child keeps by pasting in gold stars. Posters and gold Vv 
stars free, also booklet on children’s diet and sample box of Cream of Wheat to mothers. Quantities 
for school use free to teachers. Mail coupon to. Dept. G-8, Cream of Wheat Co.,-Minneapolis,Minn. 
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| This little girl has learned to read | 
well because slie eats.the right foods. 

very school morning she eats a hot 
cereal breakfast — ( of Wheat 
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Buy 


m Vegetables im 
as you buy Be 


Fruits 


You know how to be sure 
of quality in canned fruits. 
Why not enjoy the same 
certainty—in vegetables? 
Here are just a few of the 
many Det Monte Canned 
Vegetables—all Det Monte 


Quality 


peas 


Corn 
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tomatoes 
string beans 
pimientos 

sauerkraut 


carrots 
beets 
etc. 


Be sure 
you say 
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They will be holy ground—sacred to the 
worship of God as He is revealed in the 
personality, the teaching and the life of 
esus. 

“Of the $2,559,494.08 now represented 
by your present 44 Westover church edi- 
fices, the $1,500,000 cost of these three 
proposed Temples would save $1,059,494.08. 
This amount invested at five percent 
would yield an annual income of $52,- 
974.70, which would give, for the annual 
operating expense of each Temple, $17,- 
658.23, or more than five times the annual 
running expense of each one of the 44 
edifices now maintained by the present 
system. 

“This, you see, would effect a saving of 
the total annual running expense of the 
present denominational system which is 
$137,732.19, and enable the Christian 
people of Westover to spend that amount 
annually for the relief of the poor, in the 
name of the Christian Religion. 

“Which would Jesus have his followers 
in Westover do—spend $137,732.19 every 
year to maintain 18 divisions of his fol- 
jiowers—or spend that amount annually 
in ministering to those who are naked 
and hungry and sick and homeless? Which 
plan would make the Christian Religion 
most effective among men? 

“The Temple ministers will be free to 
preach the teaching of Jesus only. 

“These teachers of the Christian Reli- 
gion will not be dependent upon their 
congregations for their material needs be- 
cause the endowment of $1,059,494.08 
will provide for them and for all other 
running expenses. The people will under- 
stand clearly that neither the ministers 
nor the Temples receive one penny from 
the public or from any individual. These 
preachers will feel no financial necessity 
for drawing a crowd. Each minister will 
be free to center his whole strength upon 
the one thing, and will teach nothing but 
the truths which Jesus taught. 

“Each Temple minister will give all of his 
time and strength and talents to his min- 
istry of teaching. He will not need to de- 
vise and promote schemes for raising 
money. He will not engineer campaigns 
and drives; he will not need to make 
himself a social favorite in certain circles. 
But in addition to his public preaching, 
this minister will be accessible to those 
who are in need of his counsel and advice 
—as free to devote himself to this ministry 
as Jesus, Himself, was free—free to de- 
clare without fear or favor those truths 
which reveal God and which, if so de- 
clared, will make God a vital force in 
the lives of the people. These Temples 
and their ministers will be as free from any 
spirit of denominationalism as the Chris- 
tian Religion itself. 

“Do you think that the people of West- 
over would go, under such conditions, to 
hear such preaching?” 

“I believe,” said Judge Burnes, “that 
such a demonstration of Christianity 
would be irresistible—it would Christian- 
ize Westover in a year—it would make 
itself felt in every life, every home, every 
business, every school in the city.” 

“I have asked you gentlemen,” Dan 
Matthews continued, “to consider these 
things which I have put before you, be- 
cause it is my wish that you will act as 
Trustees of this foundation, which must 
not even bear my name. I suggest that 
it be called simply the ‘Westover Church 
Foundation,’ ” 

There was no mistaking the answer 
which the five Westover men were ready 
to make. They sat in silence, with bowed 
heads, too deeply moved for words. 

“This plan is not a reformation. There 
will be no organization formed about any- 
one or anything; there will be nothing for 
anyone to join, nothing to support, noth- 
ing distinctive; it will antagonize no exist- 
ing order.” 

“But how can it be managed without 
Organization?” asked Mayor Riley. 

“How was the Christian Religion which 
Jesus gave to the world managed in His 
day?” returned Dan. 

“How would it be possible, without 
Organization, to conduct the necessary 
business?” asked banker Winton. 

Dan answered: “The Foundation would, 
of course, be a legal corporation. The 
trustees of stewards would administer 
the funds. But such an organization would 


not in any way be a denomination 
which people would be asked to join, 
to which they would pay dues, or with 
which they would become indentified as 
members. It would be a business not a 
theological organization.” 

The groceryman asked: “And where 
would we find such a minister?” 

Big Dan’s answer came heartily : “Thou- 
sands of our most able and talented min- 
isters in all denominations would gladly 
preach Jesus only. I doubt if there is a 
true minister of the Christian Religion 
today who does not feel the burden of his 
sectarian obligations.” 

“Will there be organization of the 
workers who engage in the activities of 
which you speak?” asked the Judge. 

Dan answered: “I suppose that will 
work out as a necessity, but there will be 
no denominational guilds, or aids or soci- 
eties for the purpose of making money for 
denominational ends.” 

“What provision will be made for the 
social life?” asked the groceryman. 

“None, in the sense of the present de- 
nominational churchs’ efforts,” Dan an- 
swered, “because there will be, as I have 
said, no distinctive organization. There will 
be no need for church balls to raise money 
and no need for Young People’s Societies 
to perpetuate denominationalism.” 

“T can see how.the experiment endowed 
by you would work in Westover,” said 
Judge Burnes, “but the demonstration 
will have a comparatively small national 
value unless it can be ‘extended to other 
parts of the country.” 

Big Dan returned: “My belief is, Judge, 
that this Westover Foundation will merely 
open the way. 

“I have faith that when the plan is 
established the most Christian members 
of all denominations will be drawn to the 
movement. The best paying members of 
the denominations—I mean those who 
pay most in proportion to their means— 
are the most Christian. All this will make 
a strong appeal to the most sincere most 
intelligent, and most Christian members 
of all denominations, and ‘they will drop 
their denominationalism just as all sen- 
sible people cast aside their candles and 
whale-oil and kerosene lamps. when the 
electric light was put within their reach. 
The denominational churches will be 
abandoned as the old carriages and buggies 
were discarded when automobiles became 
possible. 

“The two and a half millions now in 
useless church property will then be con- 
verted in a Foundation similar to the 
Westover Foundation to set Christianity 
free in some other community. 

“In addition to this, millions will be 
given to Religion when Religion is made 
effective.” 

Said Mayor Riley: “There is no doubt 
that the plan would make great inroads 
upon the strength of denominationalism. 
At the same time there are many of 
the older members who would never 
change.” 

“Certainly,” returned Dan, “but what 
about the younger generation? It is 
this generation which is just coming 
into power in the country that is 
most important to our national future. 
I am convinced that the youth of the land, 
in their daring independence, their intol- 
erance of sham, and their insistence upon 
realities, would be irresistibly drawn to 
such a presentation of the Christian Re- 
iigion as this plan proposes.” 

“And this,” added Big Dan in con- 
clusion, “brings us again to my request 
that you five men undertake this work in 
Westover. And again I urge—before you 
accept, count well the cost. 

“You will be subjected. to the bitter 
attacks of your denominations. You will 
be called renegades—disloyal to your 
churches. You will be held up to scorn 
and ridicule. You will be charged with all 
sorts of motives. You will be called fa- 
natics, fools. Business pressure will be 
brought to bear. You will lose friends, 
patrons, customers, votes. Indeed, you 
should count well the cost before you 
undertake the task. 

“You should look also to the end to be 
gained for your homes, for your children, 
for your country, and for humanity.” 


[Continued in June McCatt’s] 





THE BORAX WAY 
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7 OR ‘several seasons WE OFFER in each issue of this mag- 
azine our practical suggestions for 
performing some household task in 
a better way with 20 Mule Team 
Borax. Get the habit of reading our 
“better way” page each month. You 
will find it well worth while. 


sport clothes have been 
gaining an ever-more- 
important place in the 
modern woman’s ward- 
robe. And this yearcomes 
a wave of popularity for 


theknitted sportsweater. yf 
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IS A BETTER WAY 








‘ngs 


Dry in a warm place 
but avoid direct sun- 
light as it tends to yel- 
low the clothes. Sweaters 
should be carefully 
shaped to their original 
measurements and dried 


7 , 
between turkish towels. 








Smart women are wear- 
ing them not only on the 
links—but at the in- 
formal tea or bridge as 
well. Soft pastel shades 
.-. horizontal stripes... 
these are the important ° 
notes in the new style. 


Woolen sport things— 
their popularity has 
brought a real laundry 
problem. For there is no 
fabric that requires 
greater care.in the wash- 
ing process. So we know 


it will be really helpful 











to you to have these 





practical, safe directions 
for washing woolen 
things in your own home. 


Don’t take chances 
when you launder 
yoursmartsport 
things. Doitthe 
Borax way. 

The way to wash 
woolens. Incorrect 
washing methods so 
often lead to shrinkage, 
to “yellowing” of white 
clothes and the ruin of 
lovely expensive garments. So when you are 
about to launder. woolens—whether your 
own sport things or baby’s soft little garments 
—give careful heed to these hints. 


Squeeze the suds 
through the fabric. 
Don’t twist or rub. 


Use lukewarm water (about 110°F.), as ex- 
treme temperatures cause shrinkage. Have 
the rinse water at the same temperature as 
the wash water. Woolen things should never 
be boiled. Use any good mild soap but be 
sure never to rub it directly on the. fabric. 


Add 20 Mule Team 


It is best to press while 
still damp, using a medi- 
um hot iron. 


The action of Borax. 
Not only in the washing 
of woolens but in your 
general home laundry 
work as well, you will 


find 20 Mule Team 


help. It is an aid to the 
cleansing action of soap 
and water—hard water 
as well as soft. By actual 
test Borax causes 
any soap toproduce 
from 3 to $ times 
more suds. And 
plentiful suds - are 
so necessary to hold 
the dirt particles in 
suspension and to 
insure thorough 
cleansing. 








Borax softens water 
and makes ‘the 
clothes white— ab- 
solutely free from 
that streaked, greyish appearance. While it 
is well known that many water softeners are 
injurious to the clothes, Borax is safe for the 
finest of fabrics and for your hands. And then, 
too, Borax is a cleanser, a grease solvent 
a deodorant and an enemy to germ growth. 


cA valuable handbook. We have pre- 
pared a valuable handbook called “Better 
Ways of Washing and Cleaning.” Your 


copy is waiting only for your 





Borax before the soap— 
one tablespoonful to a 
gallon, or if the water is 
very hard, enough more 
to soften. No matter 
what soap you use, the 
Borax will increase its 
suds from 3 to 5 times— 
and plentiful suds are 
all-important. 


Avoid. harsh washing 
“chemicals.” 20 Mule : , 
Team Borax is mild and <3 ae 





request. .[t gives clear, practical di- 
rections for laundering delicate gar- 
mentsand for more easily handlingthe 
family wash; for washing dishes and 
cleaning paintwork; for keeping ‘re- 
frigerator, tubs and bowls sweet and 
clean. In fact, it covers the whole 
subject of home laundry and clean- 
ing in a very thorough way—and 
shows how 20 Mule Team Borax 
can lighten so many household 
tasks. In the bathroom as well asin 
the kitchen and laundry, Borax is a 
useful and efficient aid. As a mild 








harmless, and yet as a 


antiseptic for the bath it 





Dry between 
turkish towels. 


water softener and as an 
aid to soapitvacts almost 
like magic. Immerse the 
garments and squeeze 
the rich suds through the fabric 
with a gentle kneading motion of 
the hands. Do not rub or twist. 





Bn is delightfully refreshing. 
wut If you are not a regular 
user of Borax, you should 
be. For Borax is helpful. 
It is pure. It is safe. 
The old reliable 20 Mule 


Team Brand is on sale 








Thorough rinsing is essential. Add 
one tablespoonful of 20 Mule 
Team Borax to each gallon of the 
rinse water. The Borax insures complete 
removal of the soap, it prevents “matting” 
and leaves the fabric soft and fluffy after 
drying. Press the last rinse water from the 
garment gently without twisting. 


Such a helpful product should 
ways be at hand. 


at all grocery, drug and 
department stores. 


Our new handbook is well worth having— 
and it is absolutely free. Write for your copy 
now, addressing the Pacific Coast Borax 
Co., 100 William Street, New York City. 
Dept. 519. 


20 MULE TEAM BORAX 
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Wont you fol OW 
the doctor’ 
advice ? 





8 out of 10 
advised 
Nujol type 
of treatment 


Nujol acts entirely dif- 
ferently from cathartics. 
It contains no drugs, no 
medicine. Its action is 
mechanical. It merely 
softens the dried waste 
matter in the intestines 
and lubricates the pass- 
age so that the muscles 
of the intestines can ex- 
pel the waste matter 
regularly, naturally and 
thoroughly. 

Nujol appeals to the medical man 


Because 


1 A lubricant is better 
than a laxative 


| bd you suffer from con- 
stipation—even if it’s 
only occasionally—you 
will find that Nujol is 
the safe corrective. That 
is why such a large pro- 
portion of physicians 3 
advise its use. Among 
several thousand doctors 
recently interviewed on 
this important question, 
seven out of ten con- 
demned the continued 
use of laxatives and cathartics as in- 


2 Nujol is not habit- 
forming 


It’s a more natural 
method 


Does not cause distress 
It is non-irritating 


Nujol gives lasting 
relief 


jurious, habit-forming, irritating and 
inflaming to the intestinal tract, 
weakening its natural function. 

But Nujol may be taken at any 
time by any person. “‘It is the most 
natural aid to normal activity of the 
bowels,’’ said one doctor. *‘In chronic 
constipation Nujol type of treatment 
is especially successful,’’ said another. 
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because it is a simple, scientific and 
safe remedy for constipation no 
matter how severe the case may be. 
It is gentle in its action and pleasant 
to take. Children love it. 

Get a bottle of Nujol from your 
druggist today. Doctors advise it for 
constipation whether chronic or 
temporary. 
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FOR CONSTIPATION 


© 1927 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 





“Regular as Clockwork”  cicctcmnaiiicdineianiiin 


Accept This TRIAL Offer 


NUJOL LABORATORIES, Room No. 809-H, 26 Broadway, New York City 
(In Canada, Address Nujol, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont.) 
Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the drugless remover of hidden constipation. 
Enclosed is 10 cents to pay shipping costs. Send also 24-page, illustrated booklet, 
“Outwitting Constipation.” 
above, and send no money.) 


For booklet alone, draw a line through 10 cents 











TARBAU 


[Continued from page 20] 


“Gathering some food and _ blankets, 
which I helped her carry, she took me 
about a sixteenth of a mile to a cave 
cleverly sheltered by a scrub, and part- 
ing the scrub, showed me the opening. 
Into it I crawled and I fond myself in a 
roomy sort of chamber, quite dry and 
comfortable, and on one side was a fairly 
good camp bed. For three days I lived 
like a dormouse, issuing at night only, 
yet putting my head out of the opening 
now and then during the day. 

“On the third day I heard approach- 
ing footsteps, and a voice, not the Boer’s 
voice nor that of his wife. Presently the 
voice called down: ‘Come up, Bill Bris- 
coe.’ I knew if I did not I should be 
fired at in the cave, so I crawled out. 
There were my two detectives. They had 
traced me here, by the aid of the Irish- 
woman in the village, and they knew of 
the cave from a Boer neighbor who had 
seen me running to the house. 

“*Hands up!’ said the uglier of the two 
detectives, so my hands went up. As I 
stood so, he raised his pistol and struck 
me with all his might. It made the scar 
on my forehead and brought me to the 
ground. 

“When I came to myself I was in a 
Cape wagon, bumping over the veldt with 
the house of the friendly Boer far behind. 
Again and again on the horrible ride the 
detective rammed the barrel of his pistol 
into my mouth with ugly oaths, and 
said: ‘Thought you’d do us, did you? 
Thought you’d get clear, you—son of a 
gun! We’ve got you now, and if you 
squeal I’ll blow your brains out.’ 

“We arrived at Cape Town. I was taken 
at once to a police-cell. At my brief ex- 
amination I said little. I only described 
how I was taken in a country where there 
was no extradition, and said it was a 
breach of international law. The magis- 
trate smiled sourly. ‘This is not my affair,’ 
he said. ‘It is a matter for England and 
General Kruger’s Government, and that 
must be settled in England. All I know is 
you are Bill Briscoe who jumped his bail 
and you’re going back to London to be 
tried for your crime. Here you are in a 
British Colony, a criminal, and you’ve 
been caught. Let it go at that.’ 

“T was taken back to England, and 
then they gave me three years; but for 
good conduct—ye gods—good conduct !— 
they took off eight months at the end. It 
was a lonely life and I kept myself from 
dry-rot by reading. What did I read? 
Well, you'll think it strange, but I’d never 
read a line of the Bible before in my 
life, nor one of your books, so I read the 
Bible and your books, and they did me 
a lot of good. A most interesting book 
is the Holy Bible, with some first-class 
stories that take a lot of swallowing, like 
that about Jonah and the whale and 
Daniel in the lion’s den, and Joshua mak- 
ing the sun stand still, and the manna 
in the wilderness, and Noah and his 
daughters. The New Testament was fine, 
but too sentimental for me, yet I liked it. 
So, whenever I got tired of reading the 
Bible, I read your books, and I will say 
this, that there are no dull spots in them. 
Now, I’ve been free for about a month, 
and I came straight to Paris with my sav- 
ings, and here I am, and I meet you again, 
and it’s good for sore eyes.” 

“Well, it’s good for my eyes, Tarbau, 
and I hope you're giving up gambling 
at last.” 

He shook his head. “I dunno about 
that,” he said, “I dunno. I ain’t played 
since I left prison, but I expect I'll do it 
again. It’s an old habit and a strong one. 
Why, in prison, I used to itch to get hold 
of a pack of cards, and I’d have played 
with the warders with nothing at stake, 
if they’d ha’ done it. But you couldn’t 
get cards there, of course. Say, you can’t 
guess how I felt when I stood in the 
dock and heard what the Judge said. He 
was ‘pretty nasty with his remarks. He 
called me a peril to good society, a foe to 
humanity—all the stock phrases, and laid 
it on with a trowel. The one advantage 
of the whole thing is I was condemned 
in a name not mine, so that you and other 
friends couldn’t know it was me except 
you had been at the trial.” He sighed. “I’d 
not like Miss Rahlo to know that I’d done 
two years and more in Pentonville—no, 
IT wouldn’t!” [Turn to page 93] 
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Kissproof Lipstick 
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No smearing or rubbing off as with the 
ordinary kind, as Kissproof is waterproof. 
And the color—an indescribable blend of 
red and orange, so utterly natural it flatters 
every complexion. Your first application of 
Kissproof will show you lips — gorgeous, 
intriguing, beautiful, more lovely than ever. 


Send for 


Kissproof Beauty Box 


| 
| 


It contains a dainty miniature Kissproof 

Lipstick, a generous sample of Kissproof 

Rouge—waterproof—a lovely miniature box 

of the new windproof Kissproof Face Pow- 

der and a whole month’s supply of Delica- 

te Brow, the orignal 

: waterproof liquid 

dressing for the lashes 
and brows. 









‘ Delica Laboratories,Inc | 
3012 Clybourn Ave., | 
Send me Dept. 2085, Chicago, Ill. | 


the Kissproof Beauty Box and a 12-color art print of | 
the Kissproof Girl. I enclose 20 cents to cover cost | 
of packing and mailing. Check shade of powder. 
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Slip this on 


Sore, Aching Feet 


Pains vanish in 10 minutes or you pay nothing 


Burning, aching feet and legs—cramps 

in toes, foot calluses, pains in the toes, 

instep, ball or heel. ull ache in the 

ankle, calf or knee — shooting pains, 

spreading of the feet, sagging arches 
—all now quickly ended, 


90% of all foot pains can be stopped in 10 
minutes. For science attributes the cause to 
the weakened condition of a vital set of 
muscles. Now an amazing device acts instantly 
to support and strengthen these muscles. It’s 
a strong, superelastic, yet amazingly thin band 
designed and tensioned with scientific pre- 
cision. It’s called the Jung Arch Brace. You 
slip it on. That is all. 

Pain stops like magic. Stand, run or dance 
with delight—wear tight shoes comfortably. 
Soon band may be discarded. Feet are well to 
stay. 2,000,000 now are worn. Specialists are 
amazed at results, urge it widely. 

Test it 10 days, if not amazed and delighted 
your money returned. Go to druggist, shoe 
store or chiropodist. If they can’t supply you. 

U N « use coupon below and 

G 4s pay postman, Send for 

he Original. free book on foot and 
ARCH BRACES ieg troubles. 


-----==-FREE if it fails------- 


- 
1 
Jung Arch Brace Co., ' 
275 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. i 
Send 1 pair [) Wonder Style, $1 and post- H 
age. [] Miracle Style (extra wide for severe | 
cases), $1.50 and postage. [] Send free book. I 
i 

| 











Shoe size Last oo 

PR rcccctararascinetscennacattansssccapanvevacsceeectpomeenasencosso=oeh 1 
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Canada: Kirkham & Roberts, Pacific Bldg., Toronto. 


Can. prices: Wonder, $1.25; Miracle, $1.75. Cash. No C.0.D. 
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-~Amazing Introductory Offer! 
New Tonic Face Powder... FREE 


With the Bleach Creme Over a Million Women Use 

























ERE is a startling offer—an offer which or shoulders, or dusky tan. Even skin erup- 

will literally take your breath away! tions, sallowness, roughness and muddiness New Powder Prevents 
ning — We have recently created an amazing new _ respond rapidly to this treatment. In no time 
7 » kind of face powder—a powder which is an at all you will have the charm of a crystal Coarse Pores, Blackheads 
' entirely new idea in face powders—it is a_ clear skin—soft, velvety and milk white! Peg Nese gyn gs > 
powder containing imported ingredients which Take advantage of this big bargain—decide pn nr — cuaine 
ae actually improve the health and beauty of the to try Golden Peacock Bleach Creme right an actualekin tonic —stim- 
e to » skin. : ulates the skin to new 
fot now while you can get a box of powder free. health and vigor. It heals, 
tly § — To introduce this wonderful new Tonic Face Just go to your favorite drug or department soothes and protects the § 

a . P A 7 . * skin, correcting enlarged 
hand Powder we are going to give a full size 75c box store and ask for a jar of Golden Peacock pores, pimples, blemishes and roughness. 
You J of this new powder FREE with every jar of Bleach Creme. If.you present the attached Deccan co esr caf oi te a 
ance 4 Golden Peacock Bleach Creme—the most coupon your dealer will give you absolutely nose and constant powdering all day long. 
silt? [| Popular, most. used Bleach Creme in America! FREE a full size 75c box of this unique new Pnptatbcy nn red ins sare > B yraige-tike 
ated This marvelous new harmless formula eee kind of Face Powder — Golden Peacock Tonic = sate ANP can secure a full size box 
‘shee a Golden Peacock Bleach Creme—gently draws Powder! isco: 
x q out blemishes, clearing and whitening the skin You do not pay one penny for the large box Powder 
pand — with amazing quickn ss. Already a million of powder—all that you pay for is the famous Free Coupon yy 
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Suddenly round her danced a crowd of gay young things that looked like Tempa 


The RADIO FAIRY 


GIVES A FAREWELL PARTY 


radio fairy, who visited Caroline every now and then 
and told her a marvellous story. But this time it was 
going to be rather a sad hour for Caroline, for Tempa had 
told her that she would not come again at least until next year. 
“There are such a lot of children who know me, and then 
there are a lot who don’t know anything about me at all, 
and who need my stories. Now Caroline, I want you to think 
carefully about my stories—all tke ones I’ve been telling you. 
And then when I come again I want you to tell me what you 
remembered of them, because I want to know if any of them 
helped you in the way I wanted them to be of help to you.” 
So Caroline had been thinking hard and now she was 
bursting with things to tell Tempa. Then suddenly she heard 
a shrill little laugh and when she looked up she saw Tempa 
really sitting on the loud speaker at last and blowing a kiss 
to her. But this was a different Tempa. She wore a trim 
little blue frock that looked almost like a little uniform. 
“I’m going a long, long way tonight,” she announced, 
“away over to South Africa, to some little English children, 
who are very hot and are homesick for their own dear land. 
I’m to tell them stories 
to make them forget 
their troubles for a 
little while. But I’m 
going to show you 
something very nice 
today for a good-by 
party,” she said. “I 
want you to sit very 
quiet and listen hard.” 


I: was Friday afternoon, and almost time for Tempa, the 


O Caroline smoothed 

down her freck and 
sat very still. In a 
moment she beard a 
sound like soft summer 
wind in the maple tree 
in the early morning. 
Then suddenly round 
about her, as if they 
had come right out of 
the air, was dancing a 
crowd of gay young 
things who looked like 
Tempa when she wore 
her pretty pink and 
blue and yellow frocks. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY Dorotuy LatTHRop 


E are the fairies who send to you 
Voices of singers great and rare; 
Over the radio we send to you 
Musicians famed beyond compare. 
Voices of beauty we bring to you, 
Messages earnest, brave and true— 
We travel here and we travel there, 
We spend our days on the whispering air. 
And when a child is ill or sad, 
We bring him a story to make him glad. 
And when a child won’t do as he should, 
We tell him a story to make him good. 
For we love little children everywhere, 
We dancing folk of the whispering air. 





And some of them 
looked like the mis- 
chievous little Puck ‘A j x) 
that Daddy showed ff PW See) 
her sometimes in his "- we a 
book; they were little 
laughing boy fairies. 
And there were some 
rather dignified ones 
in traily white who 


were impatient with the frolicsome fairies and kept re- 
proving them for their gay little pranks and mirthful tricks. 

Tempa was close beside her. “Now, listen, Caroline, they 
are going to sing for you. It’s really an honor, for they are 
frightfully busy and very shy besides. But they are doing it 
to please me. It’s sort of a farewell party for me, and I 
asked them to give it here so you could enjoy it with me.” 

By this time the white fairies did a stately sort of minuet, 
and their Jovely wee voices sounded sweet in the quiet room. 


There were gorgeous ices that tasted like Fune roses 


ND now the music became a hum in which they all 
joined, and they danced and circled round Caroline till 
she was dizzy. Suddenly they stopped and the static fairies 
said all together, in a deep voice, “Time for refreshments,” 
and out of nowhere that Caroline could see came little 
tables suddenly sitting right on Caroline’s rug. 
Caroline and Tempa had a table to themselves. Most of 
the other fairies could manage about ten to a table, but of 
course Caroline was at least as big as ten fairies, so she had 


The fairies got up and did a stately sort of minuet 


to have that much space. There were gorgeous ices that 
tasted like June roses, and there were violet petals all 
crusted with some marvelous sugar, and in glasses made of 
twisted leaves was a lovely drink. 

Suddenly from the loud speaker came a warning hum, and 
up jumped all the fairies, smoothed down his or her clothes 
and stood at attention. They arranged themselves two by 
two, and began to march, or rather float, up to the loud 
speaker, and though Caroline could hardly believe her eyes, 
they marched into it sedately, blowing kisses to her, and 
then they disappeared right into it! The serious ones went 
first, and then the little Pucks pirouetted in gaily. And last 
went Tempa’s group, and Caroline waved to them especially. 
She couldn’t see Tempa and was afraid she had gone in 
with the rest, but then she caught sight of the little blue frock. 

“Now Caroline,” she said soberly, “have you been think- 
ing of my stories, as I told you to?” 

“Oh lots and lots, Tempa.” Then Caroline narrated 
almost word for word the stories about Galahad, Joan of 
Arc, and Florence Nightingale. But Tempa interrupted her 
and laughed. “Never mind any more. You have remembered 
just what I wanted 
you to remember. Now 
you are beginning to 
measure yourself by 
the deeds other people 
have done. You have 
passed your examina- 
tions with a high 
average. Only you 
never guessed they 
were lessons, did you? 

Caroline shook her 
head seriously. “I never 
thought lessons could 
be that nice,” she said. 

“T’ve had a nice time 
here,” said Tempa. “It 
has been nice to have 
such a polite little girl 
to tell stories to. You 
just tell all the chil 
dren you know that if 
they learn to be polite 
and well-mannered, the 
radio fairies will comé 
to them. And now ! 
must go. They ale 
waiting for me. Good- 
by, dear child, and be 


you again.” 


children you to 





polite,” said Caroline 
indignantly. 
Caroline’s eyes were 
so blurred with tears that she hardly saw the little figure 
vanish into the loud speaker, and when she was reall) 


gone, she almost cried, but she remembered in time what 


Tempa had just said about children smiling. 
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So she smiled and decided to keep a smile on her face 


till Tempa came to her next year. It would be a lon 
year, but patience was one of the things that she had learm 


from the stories Tempa had been telling her all this time 
What a selfish little girl she had been before Tempa came: 
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\ J OTE: Have you your copy 
/\ of Mrs. Allen’s New 
Book? (see coupon below). The 
makers of Mazola are receiving 
many thousands of requests for 
this remarkable book of 112 
pages of unusual suggestions 
for Better Cooking. Nothing 
like it was ever offered to the 
housewife—at anything like 
the low price of 10 cents which 
does not cover the cost of pro- 
ducing this remarkable book 
even in immense quantities. 


O tell every 
reader how easy it 
is to prepare fried 

) foods that are 

greaseless when 
ready to serve—that are 
temptingly delicious and 
easily digested—is, briefly, 
the object of this message. 

The flavor and digestibility 
of fried-foods depend on the 
fat that is used. Mazola has 
the delicate flavor of the 
hearts of fully-ripened corn 
kernels from which it is 
pressed. 

Because Mazola is an ab- 
solutely pure vegetable oil— 
free of any moisture—it can 
be heated to the right temp- 
erature for deep frying with- 
out scorching or burning. 

Deep-Mazola-Frying is 

really BAKING in a pure, 
wholesome vegetable oil— 
and all foods thus prepared 
are singularly free from grease. ; 
After frying with Mazola, merely strain and save 
—and use over and over again. Mazola never 
absorbs flavors or carries odors from one food 
to another. 

Once you try Mazola for frying—and the 
recipes on this page are offered for the purpose of 
proving its superior qualities to you—you will 
never go back to the old fashioned methods of 
using animal fats. 





FRENCH FRIED POTATOES 


Salt Mazola 


_ Scrape and pare the potatoes and cut lengthwise 
into long strips, about sixteen to a potato. Rinse, 
dry on a towel, put in a frying basket and plunge 
into deep Mazola hot enough to brown a bit-of 
bread in a minute and a half, 325 degrees F. Drain 
on paper, dust with salt and serve. 


114 pounds I. rish potatoes 





SHOE STRING POTATOES 


Follow the ‘preceding recipe, cutting the raw 
potatoes into match-like strips. 


FRENCH FRIED ONIONS 


_Use good-sized onions. Peel and cut in crosswise 
slices one-fourth inch thick. Dust with salt, dip in 
a slightly beaten egg mixed with one-half cup cold 
water, then in fine dry crumbs and fry as directed 
for French Fried Potatoes. 











| The Newest Methods of 


erfect Frying 


SELECTED FROM 
Ida Bailey Allen’s New Book 
“THE MODERN METHOD OF PREPARING DELIGHTFUL FOODS” 


FRENCH FRIED 
CAULIFLOWER 


Clean a cauliflower, 
separate into good-sized 
flowerettes, dust with 
salt, dip in egg and 
crumbs as directed for 
French Fried Onions 
and cookin deep Mazola. 


FRENCH FRIED 
EGG PLANT, 
SUMMER SQUASH 
OR CUCUMBER 


Wash, but do not peel 
the egg plant. Cut in 
crosswise slices one- 
third-inch thick, dust 
with salt and pepper, 
roll in flour, egg and 
crumbs as in French 
Fried Onions and fry as 
directed. 

Peel squash and cu- 
cumbers and prepare 
the same way. 


FRENCH FRIED 
MUSHROOMS 


Select good-sized 
mushrooms. Use the 
stems for a mushroom 
sauce or soup. Peel the 
caps, dust with salt and 
finish as for French Fried Onions. Serve on toast 
with cream or tomato sauce as the main dish at 
luncheon or supper, or use as a garnish to broiled 
steak, broiled or creamed chicken or veal cutlet. 


FRIED TOMATOES 


4 medium sized tomatoes _1 egg 
Fine dry bread crumbs Y4 cup milk 
Mazola 


Wash and dry the tomatoes and slice crosswise 
to make three thick pieces. Dust with salt, pepper 
and a little sugar and roll in fine dry crumbs. Beat 
the egg, add the milk, dip the slices in this, dip 
again in crumbs and fry in deep Mazola, hot 
enough to brown a bit of bread in one minute, 350 
degrees F. Drain the tomatoes on crumpled paper 
and serve plain, or on toast with white sauce. 


PANNED LIVER 


1 pound beef liver 3 medium sized onions, 











sliced very sliced 
thin Salt and pepper 
4 cup Mazola 


Scald the liver, remove the outer skin 
and membranes. Fry the onions until 
soft and yellowed, in one-half cup Ma- 
zola. Remove the onions and keep hot; 
fry the liver first on one side, then the 
other in the Mazola, allowing about six 
minutes. Dust with salt and pepper 
and serve garnished with the onions. 








VEAL CUTLET 


114 pounds veal cutlet 1 egg 
Fine dry bread crumbs Salt and pepper 


Order the veal cut one-half inch thick and pound 
it until quite thin. Cut in pieces for serving, dust 
with salt and pepper, dip in fine dry bread crumbs, 
then in an egg beaten with one-half cup cold water, 
then in crumbs again. Fry in deep Mazola heated 
to 350 degrees F. or until a bit of bread will brown 
in sixty counts. Drain on crumpled paper and 
serve with creamed noodles, and spinach garnished 
with hard-cooked egg. 


Le oN 


A PLEASANT THOUGHT 


]N the kitchen when you are 

** cooking and at the table 
when you are eating, isn’t it a 
pleasant, satisfying thought 
to know that Mazola is pressed 
from the heartsof fully-ripened 
corn kernels and that this 
pure vege- 
table oil is 
itself as good 
to eat as the 
corn from 
which it 
comes? 
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AA ‘emades’ of ike 


recipes that are being tried out by American 
women every month in the year! How re- 
markable, then, that a single old-time recipe 
has today pleased more women than any 
other in history. 

Years ago, down on the plantation it was 
known only to the mammy cook who per- 
fected it. From miles around people came to 
enjoy her tender, golden-brown pancakes 
with their wonderful flavor. But no one 
learned her secret. Just a ‘‘smacker”’ of this, 
just a ‘‘pinch’’ of that—so she must have 
dense i. 

Today millions of women in all parts of 
the country are following Aunt Jemima’s 
recipe, serving light, fragrant pancakes just 
like her own. 


4 4 4 NOW 
America’s most widely 
used recipe 


HERE did you get the recipes 
you like best? 
=) “In the story of women in the 
United States,’’ says one well-known author- 
ity on foods, ‘‘nothing is more impressive 
than the zeal with which they are today 
gathering and testing new rec- 
ipes; nothing more note- 
a worthy than their ever-grow- 
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Jemima’s kitchen to watch 
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to the sepresentative of a now famous mill- 
ing Company. 

Today her own ingredients, proportioned 
exactly as she used them, come to you read)- 
mixed. We grind her special flours in ma- 
chinery designed for that purpose. They can- 
not be bought in stores today. In Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour you get a recipe no 
cook book gives—the only way to have pan- 
cakes with that old-time plantation flavor 
which has made Aunt Jemima famous. 

In a twinkling, now, the batter is ready 
for those tender, wholesome cakes. No 
trouble, no chance to go wrong! Just add a 
cup of milk (or water) to every cup of Aunt Jemi- 
ma Pancake Flour—and stir. 

See how soon your family ask for more 
when you first serve these pancakes with 
their matchless plantation flavor! Plan now 
to test Aunt Jemima’s famous recipe, read)- 
mixed. Use coupon below to send for trial 
size packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
and of her Prepared Buckwheat Flour or get 
full size packages from your grocer. 


Now—a chance to test this famous recipe 
Trial sixe packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and Prepared 
Buckwheat Flour mailed on receipt of 10c, with new recipe 
booklet giving many delightful suggestions. Send coupon today. 
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TARBAU 


[Continued from page 88] 


“J don’t think it would make much dif- 
ference to her. Besides, she’s married to a 
Mr. Simeon Drew, a tobacco millionaire. 
Now, what about Molly Melsham—have 
you seen her since she helped you in South 
‘Africa? That was a brick of a girl if ever 
there was one.” 

He gasped and turned pale. “Miss 
Rahlo married—Heaven above!” He 
stared at me, then recovering himself, said 
sadly: “And quite right tool. . . As for 
Molly Melsham, she was a wall of brick, 
and she came to my trial in London. 
Twice she came to see me in prison, but 
I did not see her after, for she went 
abroad again and I’ve not heard from her 
since. The girl was worth a better man 
than me any time. She had a heart as 
big as a house, and a lot of sense and 
beauty and a cheerful spirit. She played 
a great game for me in South Africa 
and I never forgot it. Say, when I saw 
you today with your wife—she’s a beau- 
tiful woman and no mistake—I had a 
feeling that I’d like to do the same 
thing, and if I did I’d give up gambling— 
I think so, I dunno. I needn’t gamble any 
more, for I’ve got enough to keep me 
while I live. There’s a little Creole widow 
up the Champs Elysées, that I got a fancy 
for. She ain’t the class of Alice Rahlo— 
there’s few that’s her class! But she’s 
some, I can tell you. I dunno, but p’raps 
this very day I’ll find out what she’ll do. 
She’s only about thirty-three, and in 
primest condition and most vivacious. A 
pretty little Creole widow up the Champs 
Elysées—perhaps I may !” 

I laughed at him. “Tarbau, don’t act 
rashly,” I said. “You’ve got a long way 
to go yet. And if you marry you must 
banish thoughts of another woman. Do 
you think you can?” 

He shook his head. “I ain’t goin’ to 
drive thoughts of another woman out of 
my head. Why should I? She’s the only 
woman I ever really loved.” 

“But she’s married to another man, 
Tarbau, and it isn’t playing the game!” 

“What’s not playing the game?” he said 
flushing. “I loved her before he came into 
her life, and I bet she likes me better 
than her own husband, if it comes to that. 
I ain’t goin’ to forget her, be sure of that. 
I don’t have to; and if I was to meet her 
again, I’d say so. It couldn’t do any harm 
now that she’s bound to another.” 

“Tarbau, don’t be a fool,” I protested, 
“Of course it’d do her harm. Remember 
our talk in London. You said a woman 
could love two men, her husband and an- 
other, each in a different sort of way. And 
now you talk as though it would do her 
no harm. Of course it would. I hope 
you'll never meet again.” 

His eyes took on a queer dilated look. 
“Meet again—we’ll meet again! and when 
we do, good-by to all subterfuge. She’s 
happily married—to a rich man. She isn’t 
married to me. If she were it would be 
bad for her. But I can be her lifelong 
friend and no harm coming to her. I can 
—I can. And what’s more I will, if we 
meet again.” 

“In spite of the little Creole widow up 
the Champs Elysées,” I said, with a sar- 
castic laugh. 

“In spite of her or of any woman alive 
or dead. Say, you can’t know what the 
fortnight with her in New Zealand meant. 
It made a new life for me. Then you 
came and stopped it all!” 

“T did right in stopping it all—you 
said so.” 

He smiled. “I know, and I gave her up. 
But I never got over it, never. And what’s 
more I don’t believe she has. I’m goin’ to 
Play fair in the world now, but I’m not 
goin’ to give up the best memory of my 
life, not even for you.” 


Wt do you think of Tarbau?” I 
asked my wife at dinner-time. 

Her eyes flashed. “Wonderful man— 
hard to beat at any game—more French 
than Indian, and more American than 
either. The union of the three is power- 
ful. Strange that a bad man can be so 
fascinating !” 

__ laughed. “It’s according to scripture. 
There’s more joy in Heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth than over the ninety 
and nine that need no repentance’ !—un- 
just to the Luavenly host! All I can say is, 
I hope he’ll never meet Alice again. If he 


does there’ll be trouble, I’m sure of that. 
She’s happily married but-—” 

“Yes, he’d be dangerous. Destiny plays 
us all, and if Alice has ever loved him, 
Destiny will have its way.” 

We talked for some time longer and 
then I picked up the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald. Presently I ex- 
claimed and handed the paper to her. It 
announced that Simeon Drew, the great 
tobacco manufacturer, had come to the 
Hotel Continental with his wife. 

“Was ever so strange a coincidence?” 
said my wife. “Tarbau will see that— 
and then!” 

“I forgot to ask Tarbau’s address, but 
he knows we are here. He’s sure to see 
the notice.” 

“Does Mr. Drew know about Tarbau 
in his wife’s life?” she asked. 

“As she has singular frankness, I should 
think so!” 

She laughed. “And you, a novelist, 
think you understand women! The 
frankest woman is never frank in affairs 
of the heart. She’ll hide the truth when 
there’s no need. That she has told her 
husband about him, I’m sure, but nothing 
more. She will talk of him in an im- 
personal way to prepare for the meeting 
with Tarbau.” 

“T’ll call on Mrs. Drew tomorrow. Will 
you know her?” 

“Of course, but I’ll not go with you on 
your first visit. If I were you I’d write 
and tell her you mean to call. If her 
husband isn’t there, be sure she’s ar- 
ranged it so that you may talk privately. 
You see I know about my sex a little.” 

“You know it in a big way—and I'll 
learn about women from you.” 

“And the things that you learn from 
the yaller and brown ’ll ’elp you a lot 
with the white’,” my wife quoted, from 
Kipling, laughing. 

I wrote a note to Alice and sent it 
by hand at once. We were at the little 
Hotel Vendéme, not far from the 
Continental. 

The next afternoon at four o’clock I 
called at the Continental Hotel. I was 
shown at once to Simeon Drew’s rooms, 
They were large and fashionable. There 
was no one in the salon. Presently the 
bed-room door opened and Alice entered, 
radiant. She had changed scarcely at all, 
was a little more plump, was fashionably 
dressed, but in her eyes was still the 
look of the dreamer. 

“Oh, you dear man to come and see 
me!” she cried. “My husband isn’t here 
yet. He may be another hour. I’m sorry, 
and so is he. Do sit down.” 

I sat beside her on the sofa. “You 
haven’t changed a bit even though you’re 
married,” I said in pleasant raillery. 

“You’ve changed a lot though you’re 
married,” she laughed. “But not materi- 
ally—chiefly in expression.” 

“You are happily married, Alice?” 

A wistful look came. “I’ve no child 
yet and Simeon wants one so. He has a 
big business, he is very rich, and it’s too 
bad there is no child.” Then she shook 
off her wistfulness. “It’s nice to be rich, 
and I can have all I want; and just be- 
cause I can, I don’t want it. There’s 
women for you.” 

“Had you known your husband long?” 

“He’s seen me since I was a baby, but 
I’d never known him, even by sight. He 
told .me that when he was fifteen he 
fell in love with me, and I was only 
seven! So it’s real love on his side.” 

“And on yours too, I’m sure,” I said, 
with deep suspicion that it wasn’t. 

“It’s as real as real,” she answered ear- 
nestly. “I have a happy time with him. 
He’s most thoughtful. One couldn’t help 
but love him. He has big business deals 
on, but he’s always thinking of little 
things to do for me. He knows I’m fond 
of flowers and chocolates, and he sends 
or brings them to me. I’m spoiled—I’m 
absolutely, teetotally spoiled.” 

Suddenly she looked me full in the 
eyes. “What have you heard of Mr. 
Tarbau?” she asked calmly. 

“I saw him yesterday.” 

She was startled. “Yesterday—here in 
Paris ?” 

“Yes, but I don’t know where he’s 
staying. He’ll see your arrival in the 
paper, as I did.” 


A flush came to [Turn to page 94] 
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Baking Powder 1s most 


healthful” 


AMILY physicians and 

specialists,—a represen- 
tative group of doctors from 
New York State, were lately 
asked: 


‘“‘What kind of baking 
powder is best from a 
health point of view?’’ 


And 772 doctors, 83% of 
all who expressed an opinion, 
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FIG CAKE: Cream 114 cups sugar 
and 3% cup butter; add 1 cup milk. 
Sift 3 cups pastry flour, 1% tsp. salt 
and 4 tsps. Royal Baking Powder; 
add one-half of the flour, then 4 well 
beaten egg whites, then rest of flour 
and 1 tsp. lemon extract. 

Take % of the mixture and add 1 
tsp. cinnamon, 1 tsp. nutmeg, 114 
cups finely cut and floured figs and 
1 tbsp. molasses. Put in a greased 
and slightly floured round tube pan 
a spoon of dark mixture alternately 
as for marble cake. Bake in moder- 
ate oven (350° F.). Increase heat to 
360° F. and last half hour decrease 
to 350° F. Bake about 55 minutes. 
Makes one 8-inch loaf. 


FREE— 
a famous Cook Book 


Contains nearly 350 recipes for all 
kinds of foods. Mail the coupon. 


replied,‘‘Cream of Tartar.”’ 


Experts agree in preferring 
cream of tartar baking pow- 
der, just as housewives pre- 
fer it. 


7 7 7 


Experienced and inexperienced, 
alike, women all over the world 
who are particular about their 
cookery always use Royal—the 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
For 50 years Royal 
has been made with 
the finest imported 
cream of tartar. It 
leavens perfectly 
every time—you’ve 
never known it to fail. 
And Royal leaves no 
bitter taste. 


The Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder—con- 
tains no alum—leaves 
no bitter taste. 


WAFFLES: Recipe for 
“melt-in-your-mouth” waf- 
fles is given in the Royal 
Cook Book. Send for it— 
it is free. 











THE ROYAL BAKING 
POWDER COMPANY 
Dept. E, 105 E. 42nd St., 
ew Yor! 
Please send—free—the famous 
Royal Cook Book, which gives 
nearly 350 recipes. 
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Vou call in a spectalzst 
for your baby 





demand this 
special treatment 


for DANDRUFF 





F YOU want a “‘cure-all,’’don’t 
pick Wildroot. If you want 
to get rid of dandruff, Wildroot 
is your best bet. Without mak- 
ing any absurd claim, Wildroot 
is offered to you 9 Fd as a 
most effective and special dandruff 
treatment. Wildroot does destroy 
the dandruff germ. 
NOT a Hair-grower 
Wildroot does not wish to be 
classed with the so-called hair- 
growers. Only a healthy scalp can 
grow hair. Dandruff is decidedly 
unhealthy. Wildroot fights the 
dandruff germ . . removes dan- 
druff. 
A Typical Case 
Mr. D. Curro of 1929 61st 
Street, Brooklyn, says:—‘‘After 
many years of unsuccessful search 
for a dandruff remedy . . a friend 


WILD 


recommended Wildroot. At last 
I found genuine relief. No more 
dandruff and itching of thescalp.” 


Such sepatontts are frequent 
among Wildroot users. They ap- 
ply Wildroot. The dandruff loos- 
ens up and is quite apparent for 
a few treatments. Then— after 
faithful ‘use, the dandruff disap- 


pears. 
Send for Trial Bottle 


The coupon will bring you a 
trial size bottle of Wildroot. You 
can try it . . feel its pleasant 
tingle . . experience the begin- 
ning of relief from dandruff. But 
please do not expect a small bot- 
tle to do a complete job. Your 
druggist has Wildroot in large, 
generous bottles for people who 
really wish to end dandruff. 


ROOT 


T O N 





Buffalo, N.Y. 


——— 4 


WILDROOT CO., INC. 


e 
Dept. 6-5-2 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of mailing the 


TRIAL BOTTLE Of WILDROOT. 


Name 
Street 
City 


SEND COUPON 


TRIAL BOTTLE 








TARBAU 


[Continued from page 93] 


her cheek. “How did he look?” she asked 
softly. 

“Almost as well as I ever saw him 
look.” 

“Almost! what do you mean by that?” 
she asked in some concern. 

“Well, he’s had trouble with the police 
and they used him hard. He’s got a 
scar on his forehead.” 

I meant to warn her from him and 
so I spoke of the scar. 

“In trouble with the police—why ?” 

I then told her the whole story of the 
Quebec Street affair, and the business in 
South Africa, and I said that he had 
been used pretty badly, but that he’d 
reaped it all by his foolishness. I told 
her of the two years and four months 
in Pentonville. 

When I'd finished, she said: “I think 
he was used wickedly. He was a brave 
man. My, the fight in the house and 
into the street must have been splendid: 
I saw an account of it, but Frank Tar- 
bau’s name wasn’t mentioned.” 

“You won’t see Tarbau, if he wishes 
it, will you?” I asked in anxiety. 

“Yes, of course I’ll see him. His bad 
luck shouldn’t influence me against him. 
I’m married, and I’ve put him out of my 
thoughts so far as that’s concerned. But 
I'll see him, if he wishes it.” 

“But your husband?” 

“Simeon! He’ll do what I wish. I’ve 
told him what Tarbau was, but not that 
I’d ever been fond of him; that wouldn’t 
do. One’s got to have sense. Why trouble 
when you don’t have to?” 

My wife had been exactly right. With- 
out seeing Alice she had read the truth. 

“You'll be foolish to see him. It 
mightn’t be good for him, if he’s still 
fond of you.” 

“Tf he’s still fond of me!—of course 
he’s still fond of me. He always has 
been—was when he gave me up. I see it 
all clearly now—all.” 

“Sim cares as little as I do. There’s no 
good talking. If Tarbau wants to see me, 
he shall; and my husband will ask him to 
dinner. He will accept and we'll be good 
friends.” 

“Good friends!” I exclaimed. “What 
supreme nonsense! Your husband doesn’t 
know that Tarbau was once a lover of 
yours. It’s cruel deception.” 

“T don’t tell him all because he mustn’t 
have a thought about it.” She tapped 
my arm with her finger. “Dear man, 
don’t make trouble when there’s no need. 
You imagine a lot of things and none is 
true. Frank Tarbau is only an old friend. 
So, don’t fuss your bones about it.” 

“T don’t fuss my bones at all, but 
there’s a little Creole widow up the 
Champs Elysées, who might fuss.” 

She was startled. “What widow, whose 
widow, and what has she to do with 
Frank Tarbau?” 

“She’s a friend of Tarbau, so he told 
me, and he may marry her.” 

“He shan’t marry her,” she said in- 
sistently. Then I recognized that I’d been 
a fool to speak of the woman. To pre- 
vent him marrying she’d go to any length. 

“How can you prevent him marrying 
her?” I asked. “You’ve married—why 
should not he? Shall one be taken and 
the other left?” 

“I’m a woman, and I’m respectable, 
and I’m not an ex-prisoner. It makes no 
difference to me what he is, yet I mar- 
ried to make it all impossible! He should 
not marry a good woman, and he shall 
not.” Her look had grim determination. 

“Perhaps you know what you can do, 
and will do it,” I said. “But it’s playing 
with fiery tools, and if I were you I 
wouldn’t see him. It’s folly.” 

“You said that before, old friénd, and 
it doesn’t influence me. You don’t know 
how a woman feels—yet you write books 
about them, so you pretend to what you 
haven’t got!” Satire was in her tone. 

I laughed gently. “I’m learning about 
women anyhow, learning fast. He isn’t 
fit company for you. Suppose I tell your 
husband what he is—what would you 
say to that?” 

“You won’t do it, and anyhow I’ll 
tell him all he ought to know. He’s 
broadminded and he’d understand. If you 
think different, tell him yourself. He has 
just come in—tell him.” 


[Concluded in June McCatt’s] 
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All the irritating noises in chil- 
dren’s wheeled things quickly 
vanish and “stay gone” when 
3-in-One is used frequently and 
liberally. 
And, best of all, the “wheeled things” 
last longer because 3-in-One relieves de- 
structive friction. Also prevents rust on 
nickeled parts and polishes enamel. 
3-in-One is the same good oil that house- 
wives everywhere use on sewing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chine motors, locks, bolts and hinges. 
It’san oil compound, scientifically blend- 
ed; far superior to ordinary “‘machine 
oils” and other light mineral oils. 
Try 3-in-One and note the difference! 
Sold everywhere, in cans and bottles. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COM PANY 
130LE. William St. New York, N. Y. 
33 Years of Continuous Service 


Clean windows and mir- 
rors cleaner by putting a 
little 3-in-One into the 
wash water. Wring cloth 
until just moist. Polish 
with dry cloth. 


Sample and Dice 
FREE se srue, © 
Request both on a postal. © 
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Too Many Children 
are starved for this one food 


So many of the things children eat lack the ele- 
ments necessary for building bone, muscle and red 
blood. Wrong food means starvation. Stunted 
growth. Poor teeth. No resistance to disease. 

To make your little ones vibrant with health, 
rosy cheeked and vigorous, give them ““ZO.” 
This ready-to-serve cereal is so well balanced 
and duauions in nutrition that it will correct any 
defect in the average diet. Children love it. Its 
toothsome tidbits served with milk or cream are 
a delight to the whole family. 

Because of its richness in food iron, lime and 
vitamin B, “‘ZO”’ has been served for years at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. For sale at all authorized 
agency stores. Try it. 


“7O” 














Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I Please send free and postpaid a copy of “HEALTH- : 
| FUL LIVING.” © Send name of authorized store 
1 featuring Sanitarium Health Foods. 
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There is an advantage in using Ward’s Catalogue 
to look up every article you need to buy. 

Because Ward’s Catalogue is based upon Qual- 
ity First—then Low Price. © 

The difference is that Your Satisfaction 
with what you buy at Ward’s is always as- 
sured. And satisfactory service—long wear, more 
months of use—determines in the end the ac- 
tual cost. 

Price is what you pay—service is what you get. 
By sacrificing serviceability, prices can be made 
lower and lower. At Ward’s, serviceability is 
never sacrificed to make a low price. 


How Ward’s Low Prices Are Made 
and High Quality always Maintained 


Ward’s low prices are made by quantity buying 
for ready cash by one of the most skilled and 
expert buying organizations in the world. 

Sixty Million Dollars in cash were used in buy- 
ing goods for this Catalogue. The markets of the 


St. Paul Baltimore 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


mey 


Ask “What Quality?” as well as “What Price?” 


world were searched. Goods were bought by the 
thousand dozen, by the car load, to secure lower- 
than-market prices. Our prices are as low as any 
merchandise power can secure. But they are 
never lowered by reducing quality. 

We do not useinferior leather for the under-sole 
of a shoe to take fifteen cents off the price. We 
do not use tin where galvanized iron gives longer 
service. We do not use old reclaimed rubber in 
a tire where new rubber is required. This careful- 
ness to maintain quality, to secure longer wear, 
is part of Ward’s service to you. 


Use Your Catalogue With 
Confidence in Ward Quality 


For Fifty-five years, Montgomery Ward & Co. 
has sold merchandise that always is what it 
seems to be—merchandise that will stand your 
inspection and your use. For Fifty-five years we 
have done business with our customers in the full 
Spirit of the Golden Rule. 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 





but we never sacrifice quality 
to make a LowPrice 


Your orders 
are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 
24 hours. That saves time. Besides, 
one of our seven big stores is near to 
you. Therefore, your letter reaches 
us quicker. Your goods go to you 
quicker. It is quicker cheaper, 
and more satisfactory to send all 
your orders to Ward’s. 


Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Fort Worth 
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An important word from the 

foremost authority on facial 

aesthetics in New York— 
Dorothy Gray 
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The Park and the Plaza from the windows of 
Dorothy Gray’s Salon 

















ERHAPS the greatest privilege of 

my career is the opportunity I 
have had to analyze the ideals of beauty 
cherished by the most interesting fig- 
ures of New York’s social and dramatic 
life. . . . “Do not make us merely 
pretty,” implore these charming women 
who come habitually to my Fifth Ave- 
nue salon. 


“Let Me Control 
Your Loveliness .... 


” 


For true individuality is not mere pret- 
tiness—not at all. They know that my 
treatments and my preparations are 
conceived to control and develop the 
intrinsic loveliness of every naturally 
interesting feature. 

Age starts taking toll at three danger- 





Lines and Wrinkles 

at Eyes and Mouh 
points first-——and often “first” means 
even in your gayest earliest youth—for 
crowded hours, irregular diet, and 
“nerves” are the subtle allies of insis- 
tent age. 

Glance into your mirror: See whether 
you are paying that costly toll. “Watch 
the chin... theeyes .. . the throat!” 

If there are tiny torture-lines at your 
eyes, if the white firmness of your neck 
discloses a crépe-like cobweb texture, if 
your chin-line inclines to sag the least 
bit—- thank heaven you have seen the 
warnings in time! 


Three Treatments for 
Your Use at Home 


For each of these “danger-zones” I 
have assembled from my special prep- 


; (0 The Treatment for Relaxed Muscles 


arations, and packed in a dainty box, a 
complete treatment which you can use 
at home. 


They are (1) the Double Chin Treat- 
ment, (2) the Treatment for Flabby 
Muscles and Crépy Throat, and (3) the 
Treatment for Lines and Wrinkles at 


the Eyes and Mouth. 


These complete Treatments are now 
ready for you in the better ¢oi/etries de- 
partments of the stores. 


Of course all the Dorothy Gray prep- 
arations may be purchased there sepa- 
rately, if you prefer. But the complete 
Treatment Outfits are very new, and 
very popular! 


Send for 
“The Story of Dorothy Gray” 


Do write and tell me of yourself, of the 
condition of your skin, of your harassing 
facial worries—and I will do my best as 
surely as it is done for my personal cli- 
ents. You may address me at any of my 
salons—though I'd love to have you 
visit them in person. In New York, at 
753 Fifth Avenue, opposite the Plaza; 
in Washington at 1009 Connecticut 
Avenue; in Atlantic City at 1637 Board- 
walk; and in San Francisco at The White 
House. 


I do so want you to have “The Story 
of Dorothy Gray.” Mayn’t I send it on 


mine ai 


P aenteus haa 


DOROTHY GRAY 


Saeeffty the hi Fiph Are. 


I am checking here the information I wish 


you to send me — 
( The Story of Dorothy Gray 
(C) The Treatment for Lines and Wrinkles 
0 The Treatment for Double Chin 


and Crépy Throat. 
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ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


[Continued from page 50] 


of the squadron. We know we're safe 
when he’s along, don’t we, Tom? His 
specialty is shooting Fokkers off other 
fellows tails and, since they have a habit 
of getting in that position, he’s shot more 
of them than any of us. I don’t think he 
could hit a Fokker unless it was on one 
of our tails. Stand up, Toin.” ; 

Tom Boone stood up, trying to hide 
his embarrassment. A rathcr worn tunic 
stretched across his shoulders and_ his 
evenly wind-tanned face und>r the short 
sandy hair made him seem somewhat 
older, harder, more rugged than the others. 
Or else the year more of war he had 
experienced had decreased his interest in 
the cut of his uniform, the bright em- 
broidery of his pilot’s wings, the smooth 
roll of his puttees. When he looked up, 
smiling, his deep gray eyes gave him 
away. He was a dreamer—that quality 
of imagination which is in and about the 
eyes. And no man with imagination 
should fly. It is too much. “Well, we 
got the Rumpler anyway,” he said. “And 
none of us got killed. The Fokkers ar- 
rived there too late.” 

“They were in time to shoot up our 
St. George,” said the Captain. 

Tom Boone shook his head, “Phil 
would have come out all right. I’m not 
claiming that Hun. I think one of the 
other fellows knocked him.” 

The end of dinner was eaten in near 
silence, as if impending events had been 
sensed by them all, and there was no 
great surprise when, after coffee, Captain 
Baldwin rapped for attention. “I have 
something to say to you, gentlemen. To- 
night the front breaks loose and at dawn 
the American Army moves forward to 
drive the German from the Argonne and, 
if possible, to break his back across Sedan. 
Our observation and day bombing squad- 
rons will need the air. Our First, Second, 
and Third Pursuit groups have got to 
win it for them. Our two hundred and 
fifty fighting planes will have against them 
a concentration of many famous enemy 
squadrons, the fellows with the checker- 
boards on their wings. You’ve seen some 
of them and you know what they are—” 

They left the mess hall and made their 
way down the road in groups of twos and 
threes, silent, or talking in low tones. The 
moon was shining upon puddles of muddy 
water which filled the ruts left by the 
wheels of heavy trucks. The Captain 
had told them to get what sleep they 
could—since they must be in the air at 
dawn. But they wouldn’t sleep. They 
couldn’t. Some of them would stay up 
to hear the borabardment and to watch 
the great search lights fan the air in 
search of the source of that duotoned 
hum which heralded the German night 
bombers. Others would write letters. 
Others would gamble—the absurdity of it. 
Others would talk. 

Tom Boone hurried ahead. He was 
going up to Souilly. There was a supply 
depot, a hospital, an observation squad- 
ron drome at Souilly, fifteen miles up the 
Bar le Duc Highway near Verdun. That 
is not all there was at Souilly. He thought 
of taking Phil Blanchard with him again 
and waited in the road for him to come 
along. He rather liked St. George and it 
was nice to have company on the way 
up there and back. But he did not find 
him. Perhaps tonight, this night, he would 
rather be alone anyway. 

At Squadron Headquarters he asked for 
a motorcycle and the Sergeant told him 
the office one had already gone out. 

“Gone out?” he said. “Who took it?” 
His frequent use of the machine running 
back and forth between Belrain and 
Souilly had made him feel as though it 
were his private property. 

The Sergeant wasn’t sure who had 
taken it. “One of the flying officers. He 
didn’t sign the slip either. But I can get 
you a motorcycle from the hangars, sir.” 

“Please,” said Tom. “And get a side 
car and a good driver with it. I don’t 
feel like running the thing myself tonight 
and the road will be jammed.” He waited 
impatiently until the machine came sput- 
tering across the field, out of the gray 
darkness. The great beams of two search- 
lights were crossing each other in the 





eastern sky and at moments, interrupted 
by the dull, almost futile popping of anti- 
aircraft shrapnel, he could hear the fam- 
iliar oom-oom-oom of the Mercedes and 
Maybach motors of the German night 
bombers. 

He rested back as comfortably as he 
could in the side car while, without 
lights, they wound down the narrow road- 
way from camp, through the village of 
Erizee le Petite and struck the highway. 
A parade was going on, moving slowly 
but without halt northward, a parade as 
long as the highway itself, great dark 
pounding shapes, trucks by the score, by 
the hundred, by the thousand, no lights, 
artillery caissons, staff cars fighting to get 
ahead, motorcycles weaving in and out, 
no lights, a machine gun company plod- 
ding in silence, endless. There was the real 
Big Parade—on the Highway from Bar 
le Duc to Verdun, the road which already 
had saved France once and which now 
at the crisis fed the American First Army 
with the goods of war. 

Tom Boone’s driver was better than 
good. They darted ahead into every open- 
ing whenever the traffic drew apart for 
as much as the space of a few feet. Be- 
side the road were indistinct black masses, 
trucks which had broken down and been 
pushed bodily over embankments rather 
than that they should block the road for 
five minutes. They passed through dark- 
ened villages and wound across open, 
bleak spaces where only the white road 
was visible. Up ahead there was a mo- 
mentary halt and an altercation. Some 
motorcycle had crushed into the rear end 
of a truck. The motorcycle’s front wheel 
was smashed and it was dragged aside. 

Abreast of the point where the accident 
occurred Tom Boone saw two men stand- 
ing beside the ruined machine, one of 
them berating the other for carelessness. 
The voice was angry, high and clear, and 
to Tom Boone perfectly familiar. But 
he gave no sign or signal to pull aside 
and stop. It was not important. 

It was not important that Phil Blanch- 
ard’s driver had wrecked his motorcycle. 
The important thing, at least the curious 
thing, was that St. George was on the 
highway at all. Of course they had gone 
up to Souilly together once or twice, those 
times Tom Boone had taken him along 
for company. Now Phil was going alone. 
Perhaps it was important after all. 

Souilly was like other villages save that 
it was larger and a few more low, small 
windowed dwellings clung darkly to the 
road. Lieutenant Boone left his motor- 
cycle and driver at the first café they came 
to and walked on until he reached another 
one. It was at the main crossroad and 
had a red door which, when he opened 
it, glowed under a yellow beam from in- 
side. 

In the main room were lamps, warmth, 
crude tables and chair, a broad fireplace, 
several American soldiers drinking yel- 
low cognac and red cherry brandy, a few 
French lingering as long as possible over 
their white wine. He walked straight on 
through and into a small alcove set with 
a single table. At the table was a young 
woman in a nurses’ cloak and cap. She 
was just waiting, thoughts far away, and 
she did not see him until he spoke. “Sorry 
I'm late, Marion. Terrific crush on the 
road.” 

She was startled. Her lips parted in 
surprise. “You, Tom? Didn’t you get 
my message? I sent word I couldn't 
see you tonight. I—” ; 

“But you’re here, Marion—” Yes, it 
was very important that he should have 
overtaken Lieutenant Phil Blanchard on 
the road to Souilly that night. Tom 
Boone smiled to cover a pain. “Phil's 
motorcycle was smashed on the way,” he 
said. “Your message didn’t reach me. You 
wouldn’t go in for suberfuges with me, 
would you Marion?” 

“No. Not with you.” She answered 
him slowly without looking at him. When 
she did meet his gaze, he felt with new 
poignancy that quick impression of eyes, 
her very large and dark and sensitive 
eyes which wouldn’t let a fellow look 
at anything else. They were Marions 
beauty. Her hair, [Turn to page 101] 
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Old Dutch is the“‘big thing’? for perfect housecleaning. 
ts It relieves you of so much work because it is so active and 
efficient. You clean house for health as well as appearance. 
es, Health requires removal of endangering invisible impurities 
.er and germs. Old Dutch does this: bringing healthful clean- 
= liness. It takes away all visible dirt and grime and makes every- 
en, -& thing spick and span. 


me Old Dutch is distincttve in quality and character. Free 
from harsh, scratchy grit, it does not make scratches which are 
catchalls for dirt and impurities. Under the microscope its par- 
id- ticles are flaky and flat shaped. Like thousands of tiny erasers, 
these particles erase and remove all uncleanliness. 


jut oi Old Dutch is ideal for all cleaning on every surface where 
water may be used—porcelain and enamel, aluminum, glass- 
ware, tile, painted woodwork, floors, windows, etc. Protects 
Dus the surface and assures its longer life. 


oe Old Dutch safeguards your home with healthful cleanliness. 
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He” simple it is to make your home 
more attractive and livable by judi- 
cious use of color in furniture, woodwork 
and hangings! You can produce most 
pleasing color harmonies with Valspar 
Brushing Lacquer—the finish that dries 
in a few minutes. 

You want your living room comfortable 
but cheerful—not too vividly colorful. If 
the general color scheme is a restful brown, 
or oak, or mahogany, why not enhance 
the tone effect and avoid monotony by 
introducing a “relief” note of color? 
Paint a chair or table, bookcase or some 
other piece of furniture in Coral Sand, 
Chinese Red or India Ivory Valspar 
Lacquer. 

In your bedroom perhaps you will Val- 
spar Lacquer all the furniture in one color 
—Holland Blue, Persian Lilac or Palm 






The Valspar Lacquer Colors are 
13 Holland Blue 


14 Nile Green 
15 Coral Sand 


7 Oriental Green 

2 Peacock Blue 8 French Gray 

3 Palm Green 9 Chinese Red 

4 Jonquil Yellow 10 Cardinal Red 

5 India Ivory 11 Argentine Orange 
6 Persian Lilac 12 Black 


VALSPAR 


BRUSHING 


1 Italian Blue 






Also White 
and Clear 








16 Java Brown * 


LACQUER 





Could Nurse a “Grouch” 
in a Colorful Home? 


Green—using some contrasting color for 
stenciling and striping. 

In the breakfast room and kitchen you 
should use bright, cheerful colors that im- 
prove your disposition and your appetite 
—colors like Argentine Orange, Peacock 
Blue and Jonquil Yellow. 

Once the fundamental principles of Dec- 
oration are understood the proper use of 
color is a simple matter. To help you 
solve your own particular decorating prob- 
lems we have prepared a most unusual 
and attractive book called “How to Keep 
Your House Young.” You will find a 
wealth of color information and helpful 
suggestions in this book, sent free for the 
asking. 

The coupon below is a convenient way 
to get your copy and samples of Valspar 
Brushing Lacquer. 


This coupon is worth 
25 to 75 cents 


Valentine & C 

460-4th Ave., N. Y. 

I enclose dealer's 
name and stamps— 
20c foreach 45csample 
can of colors specified 
below. (Only three 
samples of Valspat 
Brushing Lacquel 
supplied per person at 
this special price.) 


Send me these 
















Rog US. Pat.off 
The famous Valspar 
bowling water test. 


Print full mail address plainly. 
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“DEAREST”’ 
THE STORY OF FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


[Continued from page 14] 


Eliza is very well and happy and sends 
her dear, dear love to you—Father— 
Charles William (a brother)—and with 
the best wishes from my dear wife for 
your health and happiness, accept the 
same from yours very affectionately, 

E. Hodgson. 


At the time Frances was born, Man- 
chester was a most prosperous English 
manufacturing town. Its specialty was 
fine to medium cotton goods, and millions 
of spindles and thousands of looms were 
working night and day. These prosperous 
manufacturers were erecting sumptuous 
houses, suitable to their newly-achieved 
stations and opulence. It was the begin- 
ning of the era of Interior Decoration, and 
the Hodgson business ministered to this 
new interest. 

Edwin Hodgson was not exactly in 
trade, since his business was not an ordi- 
nary one, but dealt with the higher re- 
finements of life. He was “in art” as 
much as in commerce, and doubtless the 
social position of the Hodgsons was 
estimated from that point of view in a 
community and land, and at a period, 
when distinctions along these lines were 
very finely drawn. 

At the time of Frances’ birth, Herbert 
was about four years old; John George 
was two years younger. 

And then came Edith—sister Edith— 
Edith Mary. That was about two years 
after Frances’ own arrival. Edith was 
destined to be something decidedly more 
than a younger sister; she was to be an 
Audience, an Inspiration, and a Comfort 
rolled into one. Edwina was the last ar- 
rival, a belated and sorrowful one who 
never saw her father. She came another 
two years (again) after Edith, and by 
that time Dear Edwin had suffered a stroke 
of apoplexy, though still only thirty-eight 
years of age. 

The prostrated mother, left with her 
four infant children, showed that not for 
nothing was she descended from courage- 
ous and doughty ancestors. She decided 
that she would continue Dear Edwin’s 
business, and started bravely to become a 
woman of affairs. 

Alas! Dear Edwin’s death proved to be 
only one of a series of catastrophies that 
were to make all of her efforts vain. 

Distress of the most dire kind fell upon 
Manchester mill owners and operators, 
and, of course, no fortunes were made and 
many completely lost. Dear Edwin’s busi- 
ness was therefore among the first to suffer. 

So hard times came for the little family. 
The fine house in Seedly Grove was given 
up and a more modest place taken at 
Islington Square. 

Even before Frances had left Seedly 
Grove, there is evidence that she had, as 
it were, burst her cocoon; and, spreading 
her wings, had become an Imagination. 

All things that came within her infant 
experience, she brought alive, and made 
them dramatic figures in the stories that 
her childish brain was endlessly—even 
feverishly—creating. 

Enter Education! It began with some 
sort of a nursery school conducted by 
the Misses Mary and Alice Hague. Recol- 
lection of it is extremely vague, beyond 
one important thing—the presentation to 
little Frances of her first really own book, 
Granny’s Wonderful Chair, as a reward 
for politeness and good behavior. The 
donors said they had bought it hurriedly, 
had not read it, thought it perhaps’ too 
frivolous for a school prize, and would 
change it later for Frances. The prospect 
of losing a “fairy book” which was all her 
own, almost brought the wee scholar to 
tears. She clasped the small volume eagerly 
to her breast, declaring she would not be 
Separated from it. And, as a matter of 
fact, during a long life of intense literary 
activity, she never was, for in one guise 
“a another its influence was always upon 

er. 

She read it through and through so 
many times that she had it by heart. It 
was a book that itself developed into a 
Story. After she had read it to pieces, 
So to speak, one day when she was about 
eight years of age, it disappeared, and 
no amount of searching disclosed it. And 
though kind friends scoured old book 


stores of two continents for Granny’s 
Wonderful Chair, it went into family 
history as The Lost Fairy Book. The 
stories she kept in her memory and from 
time to time retold to children. 

One day the Editor of St. Nicholas’ 
Magazine, Mary Mapes Dodge, hearing 
how Mrs. Burnett was retelling the stories, 
especially Prince Fairyfoot, to children 
friends, asked if these tales could be set 
down again for St. Nicholas’ readers, It 
was agreed that under some such title as 
Stories from the Lost Fairy Book Retold 
by a Child Who Read Them, Mrs. 
Burnett should write out all she could 
remember. So Fairyfoot was published, 
and another, Sour and Civil, was on 
the way. Then, like magic, the Lost 
Fairy Book was found, and an admirer 
from England sent her a copy of the 
original edition with its quaint, but grace- 
ful illustrations. Years later, a new edi- 
tion of the book was published, to which 
the grown-up Frances wrote a preface 
relating her childhood’s connection with it. 

The days at Seedly Grove came to what 
must have been a stressful close. Dear 
Mamma was being forced to admit that 
things were not going on so well in the 
“business,” and faced the necessity of a 
less expensive home. The change brought 
the fatherless family to Islington Square, 
where the Imagination began to take 
up life with a world outside of the home 
group. 

Education at this later period was ad- 
ministered by the Hadfields. 

In the scHool there were wooden 
“forms” for seats, and three “grades” were 
kept. The learning was largely by the 
memory method—a few sentences from 
this or that instruction book, (such as 
Pleasant Pages) being got by heart. The 
reciting consisted in parroting them off as 
correctly as possible. 

That Frances obtained any real educa- 
tion is explained only by the fact that it 
is not possible to keep culture away from 
people whose minds respond to the true 
and beautiful. “Have you any book you 
could lend me?” she always ended by ask- 
ing a new acquaintance. 

As chief confidante the child had always 
her mother. She sensed in a true motherly 
way that little Frances needed a friendly 
atmosphere, and, therefore, Frances could 
always be sure that any revelations she 
made of her cherished inner thinkings 
would get a loving and appreciative re- 
ception from her. 

She wrote, reciprocating the understand- 
ing of Mamma, in The One I Knew Best 
Of All: . 

“Was Mamma clever? I think not. The 
Small Person never asked herself the ques- 
tion. That would have been most sac- 
rilegious unlovingness. She was just the 
age of a mamma. Only as long as she 
lived her mind was like that of an in- 
nocent, serious, young girl—with a sort 
of maidenly matronliness. Not being at 
all given to eloquence or continuous con- 
versation of any sort, it was a wonderful 
thing that her mere existence near one 
meant so much—that it soothed head- 
aches, and made sore-throats bearable; 
that it smoothed stormy nursery seas, and 
removed the rankling sting of wrong and 
injustice. One could have confronted any 
trial, supported by the presence of this 
little, gentle, very ingenious and un- 
wordly Mamma. It was because of these 
things that one grew up knowing that her 
unspoken creed would be: 

“Be kind, my dear. Try not to be 
thoughtless of- other people. Be very 
respectful to people who are old, and be 
polite to servants and good to people who 
are poor. Never be rude or vulgar. Re- 
member to be always a little lady.” 

It was all so simple and so quite within 
the bounds of what one could do. And, 
all summed up and weighed, the key-note 
of it was but one thing: “Be kind, my 
dear—be kind.” 

Because of this feeling Mamma was 
her natural confidante on the occasion of 
her first literary efforts. Left alone by 
the church-going family on Sunday night 
when she was nine years old, she decided 
to amuse herself by writing poetry such 
as she was reading in Blackwood’s. The 
First One was [Turn to page 100} 








Sgro trip to the drug- 
store—a single bottle of 
Zonite on the bathroom shelf. 
And yet the whole family, 
through that one purchase, 
comes into possession of a well- 
equipped medicine chest plus a 
whole regiment of toilet neces- 
sities. Such a family may well 
feel thoroughly barricaded on 
all sides against disease. 
* * * 


Not that Zonite pretends to do 
many different things. Its wide 
range of usefulness simply 
means it does one thing ex- 
tremely well, and that is: it 
kills germs. These germs nat- 
urally differ in character. 
Some enter through a cut or break in 
the skin, causing blood-poison. Some 
exist in drinking water. Others colo- 
nize on the mucous membranes that 
line the cavities of the body. For in- 
stance, the lining of the throat and 
nose is the favorite breeding ground 
for the germs that accompany colds, 
grippe, influenza and more serious 
respiratory diseases. 


Besides its power to kill germs, 
Zonite has another important quality: 
it is harmless to human beings. And 
this is really what sets Zonite apart as 
the Great Family Antiseptic. Before 
its discovery, nobody dreamed of a 
powerful antiseptic-ger- 
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amounts to a godsefd, as contrasted 
with the caustic, poisonous nature 
of the old-time germicides such as 
bichloride of mercury, carbolic acid 
and iodine. 


Fortunately, Zonite is now ob- 
tainable everywhere. Its fame as the 
Great War Antiseptic spread so 
rapidly that even in the smallest 
hamlet scarcely a druggist can be 
found that doesnot have the green-and- 
black label on display in his store. 


For certain uses you can now buy the 
new Zonite Ointment, which gives 
a continuing antiseptic action; very 
grateful to the skin in cases of sunburn, 

and after shaving. Keep 





micide thatcould actually 
be held in the mouth, if 
need be, without injury. 
In a household con- 


taining little children, the 
harmlessness of Zonite 





Ask your 
druggist 
what he uses 


himself 


both Zonite and Zonite 
Ointment on hand at all 
times; they are household 
friends. Zonite Products 
Company, 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Use Zonite Ointment for burns, 
scratches, sunburn, etc, Also 













In bottles: 
25c, 50c and $1 


Full directions 
with every package 
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Glass Door 


OVEN 


Guaranteed to bake satis- 
factorily on all good Oil, 
Gas and Gasoline stoves. 
The original, Guaran- 
teed, glass door 
makes all baking 
visible. Provides 
advantages of an 
expensive fange- 
oven at a fraction 
of the cost. Asbestos 
lining saves fuel. 


Bake at }'; —wi|_/1)\ 
Home ]== "24 


BOSS 
OlL AIR STOVES 
“Built to Save Oil” 

Patented Oil-Air Burner fo- 
cuses an intense, blue flame 
directly against the cooking 
vessel. Cooks quickly with 
less oil. 

Made in 2, 3, 4 and 5 burner 











No other modern labor saving convenience 
has done more to popularize the fine art of 
home baking. In more than 2,500,000 homes 
the BOSS saves time and temper. 

Thorough ventilation permits the baking of 
different foods at the same time. 

Hardware, furniture and department stores have 
styles and sizes to meet every requirement. Insist sind ots tt eiiinet tial 


upon getting the genuine, stamped with the specif Finished in “Old Ivory” 
name BOSS OVEN. color. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 


54 Years of Service Cincinnati, Ohio 
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American homemakers bought and were . 
pleased with Heywood. akefield fur- 
niture. Today they buy it with the same 
satisfying result. The new designs in 

reed, fibre, and wood furniture are 
now on dis ay at the best stores. 
You will find 


these new pieces 
artistic, comfortable, in good taste, 


and surprisingly low in price. 
HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD 


COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


_ HEYWOOD -WAKEFIELD 
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“DEAREST” 
THE STORY OF FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


[Continued from page 99] 


something about church bells-bells, tells, 
sells, shells; ring, sing, fling, wing, etc. The 
second, induced by the melancholy of the 
night silence in the house, began most 
seriously with “Alone, alone, the wind 
seems to moan”—but refused to maintain 
the tragic strain. It took such a ludicrous 
turn, that, unabashed, she ran to Mamma 
with it. 

“I’ve got a piece of poetry,” said the 
Small Person. “I want to read it to you 
and see if you don’t think it’s funny, too.” 

She quite forgot to say anything about 
having written it herself. Just warm from 
the writing of it, she took it for granted 
that it was all understood. 

So she read, and Mamma was im- 
mensely amused, but when Mamma asked 
from where she had copied it, she realized 
that she was in a position where she had 
to confess something. 

“I didn’t get it from anywhere,” she 
hesitated. “I thought you knew. I—I 
wrote it myself.” 

Mamma, who had never even thought 
of writing poetry, was “undisguisedly 
filled with delight and almost incredulous 
admiration.” 

“Well, my dear,” she said, “you have 
taken me by surprise, I must confess. I 
never thought of such a thing. It—why, 
it is so clever.” And she put her arms 
about the overwhelmed and _ ecstasized 
Small Person and kissed her. 

Then, of course, in the way of educa- 
tion, there was music. Frances took les- 
sons on the piano. She achieved some 
little facility as a pianist—enough to be 
able to give some music lessons to help 
the family a little, in an even more 
stressful period. In addition, the family as 
a whole evidently made good use of such 
public institutions as the art gallery, 
museums and the like, and this sums up 
the matter of educational advantages. 

Childhood to Frances Hodgson was 
largely synonymous with Islington Square. 
She arrived there when she was just out 
of her infancy, and remained there until 
well into adolescence. This is how she 
sets down her memories of it: 

“Tt was one of those rather interesting 
places which one finds in all large En- 
glish towns—places which have seen bet- 
ter days. In the centre of the Square was 
a Lamp Post. I write it with capital let- 
ters because it was not an ordinary lamp 
post. It was a very big one, and had a 
solid base of stone, which all the children 
thought had been put there for a seat. 
Four or five little girls could sit on it, 
and four or five little girls usually did 
when the day was fine.” 

And, inevitably, the little girls developed 
a sense of proprietorship in regard to that 
lamp post, and would become outraged 
when they saw anyone who was not a 
“Square girl” sitting on “our lamp post”— 
a “street child” for instance. 

That everything, even from the very 
first, was literary grist that came to her 
mill, is evident from her attitude toward 
these “street children.” She adored them 
and the dialect they spoke, and would 
often stray into forbidden streets to lure 
a dirty little factory child into conversa- 
tion. She would stand at the iron gate- 
way at noon to see and hear the factory 
folk as they streamed by. 

One evening, looking out from the draw- 
ing room window, she saw a group of 
larger “Street children” gathered about 
the sacred Lamp Post. 

“They were half a dozen girls or more, 
most of them factory girls in print frocks, 
covered by the big coarse linen apron, 
which was tied all the way down the 
back to confine their skirts, and keep 
them from being caught by the machinery. 
They had no bonnets on, and they wore 
clogs on their feet. They were all the 
ordinary type of small factory girl—all 
but one. She was dressed exactly as they 
were—print frock, tied back apron, clogs, 
and bare head, and she held a coarse blue 
worsted stocking, which she was knitting 
as she talked.” 

And while this Junoesque creature was 
standing there, her drunken father came 
reeling and cursing across the road toward 
her, the kind of a man who quite com- 
monly beat his women-folk into insen- 
sibility with his clogs, or in general, ter- 


rorized them. But this girl was not ter- 
rorized. She looked him straight in the 
face and went on knitting. 

“Dom the brazent impidence!” the 
Small Person heard him say. 

But the girl walked calmly before him 
without a word or a hurried movement. 
She went on knitting the stocking until 
she turned the corner and disappeared for 
the last time from the Small Person’s 
sympathetic gaze. She also disappeared 
from her life, for the little girl never 
saw her again. 

But she thought of her often and pon- 
dered her over, and felt her a power and 
a mystery. She always wanted to know 
what happened afterwards. So it was that 
some years later she wrote a beginning, a 
middle, and an end herself. She made the 
factory operative a Pit Girl, and she called 
her Joan Lowrie. Thus was born one of 
her greatest successes in the literary field 
—That Lass O’Lowries. 

As we have already seen, she started 
out as a poet, and throughout life, by 
literary avocation, so to speak, she was 
always a poet. When she had something 
particularly poignant or apt, or even 
specially amusing to express, she quite in- 
stinctively turned to verse. 

One difficulty was hers as it has been 
that of many another aspirant to literary 
fame—she found it extremely difficult to 
get paper. Her chief recourse was old 
butcher’s books, captured when discarded 
by the cook with perhaps a few unused 
pages—resulting in such combinations as 
the following: . . “Sir Marmaduke 
turned his anguished eyes upon her and 
cried in heart wrung tones, ‘Ethelberta, 
my darling, oh, that it should be so.’ 
Onions 1d. Shoulder of mutton 10s.” 

So, as she was slipping through the 
first years of her ’teens, we find her well 
along in her journey into her world of 
make-believe; the center of an admiring 
crowd of girl school-mates, and looked 
upon with curiosity and some admiration 
by the boys of her own circle, albeit 
chaffed by them. But she seems to have 
been by no means spoiled or vain, even 
though at this time more than average 
pretty in a poignant, regular featured 
way. 

What has already been told of the 
Islington Square days gives a pleasant 
picture of a growing girl amid happy 
surroundings. 

But there was another side, one for- 
tunately not much remembered or com- 
mented on in after life. Days of real 
privation came. The Civil War in America 
was indeed a disaster to Manchester busi- 
ness. 

Poor Mamma could not work business 
miracles, and therefore the establishment 
of E. Hodgson—following in the train of 
many others—found itself in financial dif- 
ficulties. It was sold out, and the rather 
large family found itself obliged to live 
upon the income from the pitiful proceeds, 
and went to live in a smaller house on 
Gore Street. 

In many ways Manchester people had 
close personal relations with America, 
especially the South. The Hodgson family 
had one such relative—Uncle William 
Boond. He had gone across the water be- 
fore the war to try his fortune and had set- 
tled in Knoxville, Tennessee. The family 
had heard from him occasionally and as he 
was a picturesque figure, out there in 
the American wilds among the Indians, 
etc., the boys especially were always 
highly excited by every communication 
from him. 

Therefore the family atmosphere was 
well prepared to burst into a flame of 
approval when a letter was received from 
Uncle William suggesting that they all 
come to America. It appeared that Uncle 
William -had achieved, at this time, 4 
considerable stability of fortune and 
that the future looked promising. He 
was the owner of a dry-goods store in 
Knoxville, and the town, with the ces- 
sation of the war, promised to “boom 
as was a recognized habit with Ameri- 
can towns. ! 

It was decided to go, and they set sail 
on the Moravian, in the Spring of 1865. 


[Continued in June McCatt’s] 
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things vital to [Continued from page 96] 
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row, was soft and dark about her sma 
1e our babies face. She was young, not over twenty-one, 
although in her frankness, her natural at- 
“4 f t — —. ee of her slender 
t. ody was the older, more intense woman- 
il com or hood which sprang from her job. “No,” she 
or repeated, “I was going to tell you, Tom. 
'S And I wili, although it will kill me. Be- 
d cause I’d rather have you think well of 
er me than anybody. Sit down. No, 
over here by me. You’ll have to help me 
ie out as always, even against yourself.” 
id He sat beside her on the bench, against 
Ww the wall, and put his arm around her. 
at Outside in the main room a faded blue, 
a little French soldier, who was the only 
ne one able to see them, blew a kiss at his 
od wine glass. He was shell shocked, doubt- 
of less. “All right now, Marion,” said Tom. 
Id “Let’s have it. You’ve fallen in love with 
young Blanchard. Isn’t that it? And 
od what we’ve meant to each other during 
dy these months—months which are like 
aS other years—just doesn’t make any dif- 
1g ference. You can’t help it. It’s not your 
on fault—if it’s true. Is it true, Marion?” 
ig | Handtest thing She hid her face against his tunic and 
he could feel her shaking. “I can’t say it, 
n 1 nN the hou se’ Tom. I can’t tell you. Not after—every- 
ry thing. Js there anything I have you want, 
to » Tom? 
Id Said 2000 women “Your happiness,” he said. “That’s 
2d about all. Let’s not be sentimental. I 
ed Wat makes baby cry? “Three things | won’t pretend this doesn’t knock me for a () VV F LY SO FT: WH / T F 
as . loop. But I can understand it. Since I me 
ke vosrmogy: . ner meres first brought him, Phil has probably been 
id irritations that can easily be remedie coming up here every night, every night 
a, with “Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly. I didn’t come myself. He is a handsome, 
. To soothe as <a Spread a thin layer of | ‘ashing lad. You'd heard the stories of N rc K and, a H O U L .D F 2g 
h “Vaseline’’ Jelly over the chafed parts, and be his daring, about our calling him ‘St. 
. careful to avoid harsh or damp clothin George.’ You see him as St. George— . 
ell P 8: with a flaming sword. He is the beau ti At Aave them 
of To avoid snuffles—Gently rub the bridge of the | 794) pursuit pilot, the knockdown and OU (OM... STUD 
ng baby’s nose and well up onto the forehead drag out hero who knows not fear. He 
ed with a bit of ‘“Vaseline’’ Jelly on the finger | considered nothing and with the same 
on Up. ~ this at ames ape 4g on ms reckless unconsciousness with which he ob eh gtaceful neck. Shoulders ishes actually disappear— often in 
eit Telly ss — i gently with * f sere f| 80es for the Huns he went for you, your ivory-whiteand smooth as satin! two short weeks. Right now, before 
ve Jelly and covered with a warm, soft piece of | Wonderous little self. The two of you Nothing so lovely,soappealing! The it is too late, begin giving your neck 
en flannel. clicked. That’s all. I don’t blame you a newest evening gowns demand this, and shoulders constant care. 
ge For freedom from scalp troubles—Cradle scalp | bit, Marion.” You no longer need And here’s the best 
ed and yellow scurf which are so common among She was squeezing his fingers hard, try- expensive beauty treat- way—the easiest and 
babies should be treated with a thorough] ing to make him stop. “I can’t help it, ments to have loveliness. quickest. 
he massage with *‘Vaseline”’ Jelly before washing. | Tom. It’s true, but I can’t—can’t help More thana million beau- Read first the five 
nt Purity is a particularly necessary quality i in any it. You’re worth a thousand of him. tiful women last year—so- common-sense beauty 
py oduct for baby use. That is why ‘‘Vaseline’* | You’re dearer, braver, finer. You’re a bet- cial leaders, stage beauties, tules given here. They 
fatly enjoys such favor with mothers. It is| ter pilot. Oh, I’ve heard about you too, screen stars—proved this aresimple, workablerules, 
or - refined by a private process depending on filtra- Tom. You have brains and imagination with Ingram’ s Milkweed easy to follow. Then buy 
R- tion, so that every bit of impurity is eliminated enough to be afraid but you go in any- Cream. ajarof Ingram’s Milkweed 
eal in the making. It is soothing and healing for | Way. You’ve saved his life—everybody Many write us they have Cream and start your treat- 
ica any external medical use. At the same time it is | told me—” used nothing else for 10, 20 ments now. The booklet 
sI- absolutely safe to take internally. “Everybody perhaps,” he murmured, years or more. in each jar tells you how. 
a “Vaseline”’ Jelly is on sale absolutely every- “but I myseli—and Phil. He doesn’t know Ingram’s Milkweed Cream Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
= where. Get a special bottle or tube for the bab it. Well—let’s talk about something else. alone—applied in your own Est.1885.161 Tenth Street, 
nt ee Y¥ | Stop your silly crying, Marion. Dis donc home as we show you how D it, Mich., also Wind: 
of and keep it with baby’s things. Let the rest of Pp vm Hi 4 ‘ed - Peg co il 4. SE bl etroit, Mich., also Windsor, 
if- the family have another jar for their own uses.  } ae - ao 4 bs ag ing —is all you nee in blem- _fersingle ways To F Ont., Canada. 
ler vg when you buy remember that the trade- pet Parie” ae eee eae dmprove your skin -Now: 
ve mark “"Vascline”’ on the package gives you the | ~~“ Aithough he failed to understand wh 
ds, assurance that you are getting the genuine | that did not cheer her. Paris was one of four nights out of seven. beauty tfeatinenta at” home 
on product of the Chesebrough Manufacturing | ¢hoir gay memories but the mention of ee ee a) ee Come elittle book 
Company, Cons’d. it turned her quiet weeping into sobs. ——aae. that comes with each jar of 
ad Write for free booklet of uses. Address Dept.| He thought again of the time, after ee eons Sear: are pring 
ca, M5-27Chesebrough Mfg. Co.,17 State St., New| months in the hospital, she had been ingutotiieedttsems, | sanieut peated See eke 
ily York, N. Y. granted a week’s leave for Paris and had 
am no girl friend, no one to go with. Tom 
De Boone had been due for a leave of ab- 
et- sence too. So he took her to Paris, as 
ily he might have taken a sister. They had ld Vi Ins "I Wy Tet 
he “done” the town. 
a Marion pushed back and looked at him. f! ERE IS BEAUTY CVERY JAR 
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The smart completion of the manicure—Cutex | 
| 


Gleasn ing Nails | 


W hicheverisyourpref- | 
erence == Natural Pink 
or Deep Rose 


IQUID POLISH keeps the nails 
gleaming beautifully for days 
without the need of any daily fussing. 
Northam Warren, the authority on 
the manicure, has perfected two so 
that every woman may have just the 
kind of lustre she likes, avd the con- 
venience of a liquid polish. They are 
made with the skill of all the other 
Cutex preparaticns. 


The Natural Pink catches the nat- 
ural brilliance of the nails—gives 
them for days just the soft pink lustre 
many women want. 


The Deep Rose gives an exotic note 
of color to the finger tips with the very 
high brilliance fashion now sponsors. 


Use Cutex Liquid Polish Remover to take 
off the old polish before a fresh manicure. 
Each is 35¢, or send toc for samples of Cutex 
Natural Pink or Cutex Deep Rose with the 
Polish Remover. Check the color you prefer. 
Northam Warren—New York, Paris, London 


Mail this 
Cou pon 
i ¥ oda v 













s 
L enclose 10cin 
stamps or coin 


_ NORTHAM WARREN, 
for samples, 


Dept. FF-5A,114W.17th St., N.Y. 


Check which = 
you wish: 
)] Natural Pink [Deep Rose 























THESE BOOKLETS 
WILL HELP YOU 


OULD you like 
to have a lovely 
Campanula Per- 


sicifolia in your garden? 

Or homebodies, like marigolds and purple- 
eyed pansies? Anyway, the Flower Chart 
in McCall’s garden booklet suggests sixty 
different varieties of flower-guests—so 
take your choice: 


HOME AND GARDEN 


Down tHE GarDEN PatuH. By Dorothy 
Giles. An expert in garden lore tells 
you how to plan and plant your garden. 

Tue Smact House. Compiled by Marcia 
Mead, McCall’s Architectural Adviser. 
Designs of moderately priced and at- 
tractive houses, by well-known archi- 
tects. These plans cost only $15, in- 
cluding specifications ! 


HOME DECORATION 


Tie House or Goop Taste. By Ruby 
Ross Wood. Artistic rooms by famous 
interior decorators. Many practical sug- 
gestions are given. 

DecoratinG Your Home. By Dorothy 
Ethel Walsh. How to choose the color 
schemes of your rooms, how to arrange 
your furniture to the best advantage, 
and other instructive details. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


S1x Parties FOR ENTERTAINING THE Wo- 
MAN'S Crus (a leaflet, two cents). A 
“Stunt Party,” and other novel ideas 
for clubs and social gatherings. 


Parties ALL THE Year. By Claudia M. 
Fitzgerald. Entertainments for every 
month in the year, including a Lace 


Shower for a bride-to-be. 

What to Serve at Parties. Recipes pre- 
pared in McCall’s Laboratory-Kitchen. 
Refreshments for every festive occasion 
—from engagement party menus to 
dainties for bridge parties. 

line New Hospitarity. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Correct table service for 
formal and informal meals. The maid- 
less hostess will find this booklet 
especially helpful. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Tue Mopern Home. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Up-to-the-minute devices 
for making your housework a pleasure, 
instead of a painful duty. 

Tue Famity Bunpcer. By Isabel Ely Lord. 
An easily understood system of budget- 
ing your expenses, so that your yearly 
income may go further than heretofore. 


COOKERY 


Some Reasons Wuy In Cookery. By 
May B. Van Arsdale, Day Monroe and 
Mary I. Barber. Detailed information 
about the “why and wherefore” of suc- 
cessful cookery, including helpful hints 
on candy- making and recipes. 

Master-Recipes. Recipes prepared in 
McCall's Laboratory-Kitchen. Founda- 
tion recipes for all sorts of good things 
—soufflés, cookies, Bavarian creams 


and other delicacies. 
TimE-SAVING COOKERY. 


Recipes prepared 


ad 


in McCall’s Laboratory- 
Kitchen. Easily prepared 
meals and_ refreshments 
for the days when your 
time is limited or those when wunex- 
pected guests drop in for dinner. 


CHILD CARE 


Tue Frrenpty Bazy. By Helen Johnson 
Keyes; approved by Charles Gilmore 
Kerley, M.D. Advice to the young 
mother, who needs expert guidance in 
the care of her babies and_ small 
children. 

Tue Frrenpty Motuer. By Helen John- 
son Keyes; approved by Franklin A. 
Dorman, M.D. © Advice to the mother- 
to-be. Designs for a complete McCall 
layette are also pictured. 


HEALTH 


MENUS FOR WINTER AND SUMMER (a leaf- 
let, two cents). By Drs. E. V. McCol- 
lum and Nina Simmonds. Appetizing 
menus, incorporating the dietary rules 
recommended by these nutrition experts. 





MENus FOR Two WEEKs (a leaflet, two 


cents). More menus and nutrition sug- 
gestions by Dr. McCollum and Dr. 
Simmonds. 


EXERCISES FOR ONE AND ALL (a leaflet, 
two cents). Exercises for reducing and 
for developing the figure. 

INTERNAL BATHING (a leaflet, two cents). 


By Dr. E. V. McCollum. A _ salt- 
solution treatment for chronic in- 
testinal troubles. 


BEAUTY 


A Hanprooxk or Beauty For Every Wo- 
MAN. Constructive advice about per- 
sonal loveliness, and the principles of 


good health upon which good looks 
are based. 
ETIQUETTE 
A Book or Manners. By Margaret 


Emerson Bailey. Rules for present-day 
social life. A special section, too, on 
the etiquette of weddings. 





Each booklet is ten cents; or any twelve 
for one dollar. Each leaflet is two cents. 
Enclose money or stamps, and address: 
The Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 
236 West 37th Street, New York City. 

Also, the famous Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, in New York City, has an Exten- 
sion Service which reaches everyone on 
McCall Street. You can borrow photo- 
graphs of art and textiles for your club, and 
films for your community playhouse. For 
all details about these, and about the free 
courses and lectures sponsored by the 
Metropolitan Museum, write to McCall’s 
Service Editor. Please be sure to enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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It Saves 


Precious Minutes 
OUSEKEEPERS who are “good man. 


agers’’...those who have plenty of leisure 
for things outside the home... rely on the Bis. 
sell today more than ever. 


















For convenient, everyday 
sweeping, there is nothing 
thattakesits place. You whisk 
it out of the closet and over 
the rugs in just a moment, 
The magical ease with which 
a new Cyco Ball Bearing Bis. 
sell sweeps will amaze you. 
The fine revolving bristles 
pick up all lint, crumbs, dirt 
and grit from rugs instantly! 
No noise, no flying dust, no 
muss. Rubber bumpers pro. 
tect furniture and base. 
boards. A thumb-pressure 
on the dumplever emp. 
ties the sweeper pans. 


Many women keep a Bissell on each flor, 
It means a sweeper always at hand, without 
carrying. 


The cost of the first half-dozen brooms it 
saves pays for a Bissell 
which lasts for years. 
Play-size Bissells for a few 
dimes. At department, 
housefurnishing, furni- 
ture and hardware stores. 
The Bissell booklet—or 
a circular on care and use 
of your present Bissell— 


A thumb-pressure 





CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Carpet Sweeper 





One Drop 


Stops most painful corn 
in 3 seconds 


ERE is a new and totally different 
way to treat a cornor a callus. One 


drop stops all pain. You wear tight shoes, 
walk, dance, in comfort, instantly and at 
once. Acts like a local anaesthetic; really 
amazing. 

Then soon the corn shrivels and loosens. 
You peel it off with your fingers, like dead 
skin. No more dangerous paring. 

Works alike on any corn or callus, no 
matter where it is, how old or how pain- 
ful. Ask your druggist for “Gets-It.”” You 
will be delighted. 


“GETS-IT”? paces 


To Hang Up Things 
Without Injuring Walls 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For heavy framed pictures, mirrors, etc., us¢ 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

ete Secure Safety 
ic pkts. Everywhere 

Send for oo New Enameled Cup Hook 

Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Its easy enough 
to use evaporated milk J 
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but you Ow 
how to choose it ? 


NCE you have Evaporated Milk in your kitchen, 
O it’s as simple to use as bottled milk. After all, 
Evaporated Milk is fresh milk with some of the 
water removed—kept pure and sweet, and sold in sealed 
containers instead of bottles. Add water and use it 
wherever the recipe calls for milk—and to cream your 
coffee, too. Nothing new to learn. No special 
recipes needed. 


But the real problem is—what brand of Evaporated Milk 
to choose for pure quality, rich cream content, fine 
flavor? The answer is—choose Borden's. 





You can’t see inside the can nor watch the evaporating 
process step by step. Your only safeguard is the reputa- 
tion of the company that puts up this milk. 


Discriminating housewives—millions of them!—always 
specify Borden’s Evaporated Milk. They know they take 
no chances when they order a Borden product. The 
name Borden’s stands for a superlative quality that has 
never varied in the past 70 years. Let the Borden name 
be your guarantee when you order Evaporated Milk. 
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One 
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“ally In both large and small size cans, 

‘ead 

3 VAPORATED 
ie Always the right milk for the right purpose 

i Way 


Borden’s Eagle Brand =the finest grade of con- 
densed milk. For coffee and sweetened cooking. 
Famous forinfants. Borden’s Other Brands Con- 
densed Milk—less rich, in smaller cans. For 
household use. Borden’s Evaporated Milk—for 
unsweetened cooking. Borden’s Malted Milk— 
a food-beverage, plain or chocolate flavor. 
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HE warm, enveloping scent 
of petunias in the -sun 
great, velvety petunias that 


brimmed the green painted win- 
dew box and poured in purple 
largess over the edge to entwine 
themselves among the _ yellow 
hollyhocks growing close to the 


house wall; all this wealth of 
color, scent and sound, yes, 
sound too, for the quivering 
violets, purples and magentas 


struck a sonorous chord of organ 
music against the sunlight of the 
afternoon, borne through the 
window on the stairs where I 
crouched to read Alice in Won 
derland—that is my earliest of 
all garden memories. 
No petunias that I have seen 
since can rival the glory of that 
summer's blooms. Once, for an 
hour, I thought that I had found 
their equal in a garden on the 
shore of Lake Erie, where a long, 
low, white house supported apple 
green lattices on which clematis, 
cream white with faint purple 
veinings, clambered upward to 
window boxes filled with wonder- 
ful, new, true blue petunias and mats 
of wistful white alyssum and candytuit. 
The color symphony was_ periect— 
blue iake water lapping at the white wall; blue trumpet 
blossoms luring the bees; green lawns and trees and masses 
of glossy leaved rhododendrons, and the patrician clematis 
blooms starring the lattices. But in that careful arrangement, 
the creation of one of America’s greatest landscape architects, 
something was lacking that was mine on those sun-filled 
afternoons of long ago—the sense of wonder, of expectancy, 
of dwelling very near to the edge of magic which is too often 
lost, alas, when after the experience of many seasons, gardening 
begins to mean botany and bugs and blight and Latin names. 











“Blue Petunias,”a flower study by Georgia O’ Keeffe 


Se: 
POLE 


BY DOROTHY GILES 3 


ete 


First by enlarging the flower forms to huge proportions, then by simplifying 
the blossoms until they almost become abstract symbols, Miss Georgia 
O’ Keeffe has made of flower painting a great and vital art. Primarily she 
is an artist in color—pure color. “In her canvases,” declares a famous 


critic, “each color almost regains the fun it must have felt within itself on 
forming the first rainbow!” @ @ @ Never has her chosen art attained 
higher perfection than in the flower study of “Blue Petunias” which is 
reproduced here. Critics and flower lovers agree that Miss O’ Keeffe is the 
foremost woman painter if only in this—that she rekindles with a modern 
spark the fires of a long forgotten worship. 





So it must be, I think, with all flowers that have their roots 
in gardens of past delight; their beauty fades not, nor does 
frost wither their exquisite fragility. 

As I look down the vista of many garden years it is the 
blue flowers I remember that wield this spiritual enchant- 

nent over me—blue flowers and purple... . 

A drift of scillas blooming very early under the lee of a 
forsythia bush in the Judge’s garden. With what eagerness 
did I cling to the fence paling, wedging so much of my 
chubby person as might be inserted between the pickets, 











BLUE aud PURPLE GARDEN 


until such time as the Judge him- 
self, a benign St. Peter in whiskers 
and broad brimmed hat, opened 
the gate and made me free of 
Paradise... i « 

A torrent of wistaria over an 
earwiggy summer house in the 
sweet, old, neglected New En- 
gland garden where, at thirteen— 
in a starched frock of white 
piqué, and black, buttoned, cioth- 
top boots—I entertained my first 
boy caller. Our talk was ol 
school, of Latin prose and _base- 
ball and the promise of vacation, 
but all the while bees droned in 
the wistaria, mauve petals drifted 
lazily -to the grass, and in the 
moment of parting each shyly 
pulled and offered the other 4 
half opened blossom to suck— 
youth’s honeyed sacrament . . - . 

Long, narrow beds of myrtle 
edging the water brooks in the 
garden of a villa among the 
Sabine hills. Alleys of clipped 
laurels, punctuated with sharp 
cypress trees leading the eye to a 
vista of the Campagna and St. 
Peter’s dome for sake of which 

tourists climb the hill and drink te, and 
chatter by the walls, and purchase col- 
ored post cards and souvenirs in mosaic 
from the vendors at the gate. A green garden this and (ull of 
the sound of water flowing, the only other color in the up 
lifted faces of a million myrtle blooms! 
Myrtles—periwinkles— have “gone out,” some «{ my 
friends who keep abreast of all the latest garden c1 tchets 
advise me. I wonder why. The trustfulness of those indid 
blue blossoms lifted from their ivy leaves is unmatcl:ed by 
any other flower that I know. In a shady corner of m- own 
garden myrtles edge a stone cistern curb, with many fer 1s and 
white trilliums for their neighbors. [Turn to pa 131] 
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POURS 


The rgason is a/ 
simpléone, as you 


can see from the ‘ 
diagram at yak q 
Thecrystalsgrecube- “a 


shaped, just like/loaf 
sugat, and tumble off 
each other the game way. 


lumping, ng caking 
in damp rer ae 
sh convenience. And / 
uch better flavor. /Each 

) tiny cubefrystal dissolves / 


separately, seasoning even- 


ly and well. 
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4 Tho varieties ... plain, or io- 
dized for goiter prevention. 


| MORTON'S 
1} SALT. 


WHEN IT RAINS—IT POURS 


% Morton's Salt comes out 
: clean and flavorful from 
its triple-wvapped pack- 
age with the handy bing- 
ed spout, 









Plain or iodized 














CIRCLE WIDE—WE’LL MEET 


ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


[Continued from page ror] 


What are you going to do, Tom? You 
know the way he goes. He’s sure to be if 
you don’t—” 

He looked at her steadily, strangely. 
“Tf I don’t what?” 

Her panic was stabbing him more 
deeply than any confession. “If you don’t 
protect him, Tom. Promise me that you 
wiil. Do you still love me, Tom? Enough 
to do that?” 

He stood up abruptly. “Come on. I 
suppose you’re on duty early. It’s 
ridiculous to talk about one pursuit pilot 
protecting another, but if it means as 
much as that to you, I’ll—do what I can.” 

They walked in silence down the empty 
side street to the hospital. The rumble of 
cannonading was swelling and a faint 
glow began to edge the black horizon to 
the north. At the nurse’s entrance Marion 
lingered. “You haven’t said what night 
you were coming up again.” When he 
made no reply, her eyes began to glisten 
in the dark. “Well then, will you tell 
him to come tomorrow? I shall not 
breathe until I know he’s safe.” 

He started to go but she held his arm. 
“Wait. Oh, what have I done to you, 
Tom? You're the, most man I ever hope 
to know. Would you care to kiss me just 
once again?” 

He pushed her roughly towards the 
door and stalked away into the darkness. 

The trip down the Highway was diffi- 
cult and slow. During the halts Tom 
Boone’s driver made a few efforts at con- 
versation, but they went unanswered. 
Evidently Lieutenant Boone had drunk 
too much. His head hung forward as if 
he were half asleep. Behind them a red 
sunset blazed in the northern sky and the 
roadbed beneath seemed to tremble under 
the thunderous blast of the guns. The 
bombardment was in full swing. 

The Sergeant reported that Lieutenant 
Blanchard had returned only a few min- 
utes earlier, and Tom Boone found him 
in the barracks, undressing. He sat down 
on “St. George’s” bunk. “You’re going 
to have number two position in my flight 
in the morning, Phil,” he said, “I wish, 
just for the one day, you’d be a little 
careful, attack when the flight attacks, 
pull out when the rest of us do, stick 
close on my tail.” 

A smile touched Phil Blanchard’s regu- 
lar, nicely molded features and a glow of 
anticipation gave life to his pale face. He 
had the face of an artist and the soul, 
perhaps, of a jockey—which may be— 
who knows?—the best kind of soul for 
a pursuit pilot to have. “So we’re going 
to play it safe, are we?” he laughed. “Is 
this a fighting squadron or a—life saving 
station ?” 

Tom Boone flushed. “The Squadron’s 
record answers that. In the past six weeks 
we shot down thirty-three Germans and 
we’ve lost fourteen of our twenty-one 
pilots doing it. I’m not urging caution. 
Just strategy, common sense, what they 
tried to teach you in training, the same 
kind of sense that makes an infantry 
man keep his head down in a trench.” 

St. George shook his head. “Well, 
I can’t see it. I’m going to make my- 
self an ace tomorrow or I miss my 
guess. And by the way, Boone, I’m fed 
up with this\ talk about your saving my 
life. When I need an aerial nurse, Til 
quit flying.” 

Lieutenant Boone left him struggling 
into the top of his pyjamas and whistling 
a tune from the current Casino de Paris 
revue. “Yes,” murmured Tom, “I think 
you will—quit flying.” A step further on 
he said; “But won’t we all? What dif- 
ference does the day of the month make?” 
On the way to his own quarters he was 
thinking of Marion, her bad luck in pick- 
ing pilots to fall in love with. 

At five o’clock as they made their way 
to the mess shack for black coffee they 
could see the* moon still up and shining 
dimly and coldly through a gray-white 
mist. The day would be cloudy no doubt. 
That was bad. Tramping across the field 
to the hangars they swore at the ill luck 
of it. The moonlight was giving way to 
a less silvery gray, the gray of dawn, and 
already they could make out the short, 
chunky shapes of their Spads being 





warmed up by the crews on the take-off 
line. 

They gathered about a table in the 
Operations tent beside the hangars while 
Captain Baldwin assigned positions and 
gave instructions. “The First Pursuit flies 
low,” he said. “The third at twenty-five 
hundred meters. We have the ceiling. We 
want to get as high over the lines as we 
can and as quickly as we can. Fritzy 
Fokker will be waiting for us as it is. 
I’m taking a flight of seven and Lieuten- 
ant Boone will lead a protecting flight 
above us. You will not get into action 
unless we need you, Lieutenant Boone. 
Good luck everybody. Circle wide—we’ll 
meet above the clouds.” : 

Three dark silhouettes, tails up and 
motors roaring, had raced across his vision 
into the brightening air when Tom Boone 
taxied his Spad out of the line and 
wheeled into the wind. He tried the 
motor and the stick and rudder controls, 
glanced at the tachometer, the clock, the 
water temperature gauge, the oil pressure 
gauge, the gasoline tank pressure gauge, 
the altimeter, compass, map case. He 
opened the throttle slowly and the plane 
lunged. He allowed the stick to move 
gently forward until the tail came up. 
Then he “gave her the gun,” heard the 
motor roar and felt the plane tremble, 
ruddered a straight course as he shot 
away, faster and then faster. The wheels 
bounded from a hummock, touched 
ground again gently. He eased the stick— 
smooth, the terrific, smooth forward drive 
into the air. 

Pennants of mist streamed by and a red 
roof in the village of Belrain caught his 
eye under the right wing. The air be- 
came thicker and darker before he was 
two hundred* meters up and he could 
barely make out the ground. He climbed. 
A bank of low clouds swept about him, so 
that he could see nothing at all save the 
whirls and eddies in an enveloping gray. 
Balance was a matter of feel. He climbed. 

Presently a bright spot appeared in the 
gray bank and he climbed towards that, 
like a coming to the surface of the water 
after a deep dive. The gray walls began 
to recede. That bright spot was a shaft 
of light, and then suddenly he was free, 
free in a lofty world of beauty where the 
spotless heaven was four shades bluer and 
the sunlight was filtered gold and below 
were those snow white mountains, those 
stupendous peaks and abysmal canyons 
which were formed, obliterated, formed 
again in the top side of the clouds. 

At twelve hundred meters Tom Boone 
leveled off and circled wide to the right. 
Another Spad appeared behind him, an- 
other, a third. He recognized Lieutenant 
Bleeker in number fourteen, and soon 
Phil Blanchard’s number ten dropped into 
position. All seven planes were formed in 
a tight V when he took up the trail of 
Captain Baldwin’s flight, which had 
formed five hundred meters below and 
already begun the steady climb towards 
the lines. 

Down below, the clouds were burning 
away under the sun, and the dark green 
of the Argonne and the mist filled valleys 
of air and the Meuse stretched away to 
the north. They had mounted thirty-five 
hundred meters before they were half way. 
The Captain was forcing, climbing fast. 

Presently red gashes began to tear at 
those vales of mist down there and huge 
smoke rings floated aloft, the line of the 
heavy guns. They passed over a row of 
strangely absurd looking captive balloons, 
seeming from their own steadily mounting 
height to be no more than a few yards 
off the ground. They passed another row 
of balloons, German balloons. Tom 
Boone’s altimeter registered fifty-five 
hundred meters as they sailed into the 
enemy’s air over the north end of the 
Argonne. 

It was a nice plan. If the Fokkers came 
into action from the east where their 
dromes were located, Captain Baldwin’s 
wide, deep semi-circle would catch them 
from. behind in the line of the sun. And 
as the two flights of Spads curved over 
the Bois de Bantheville, a formation of 
nine Fokkers flew in from the east. They 
were surprised, [Turn to page 106] 




















W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1150-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ml. 
Please send me free picture folder about the 
Indian-detour. 

















detour 


Spring brings a foam of 
fruit blossoms about the 
ancient Indian pueblos 
and Spanish settlements 
in the valleys of the In- 
dian-detour country. 


On the foothills, solid 
acres disappear under 
white poppies and pur- 
ple verbena. The forests 
above turn a fresher 
green. The snow-crests 
of the southern Rockies 
dream against the deep’ 
blue of the sky. 


If you are crossing the 
Far Southwest in the 
Spring months, via the 
Santa Fe, you can break 
your rail journey, either 
way, with the new In- 
dian-detour—three glo- 
rious days by motor in 
the fascinating Spanish 
and Indian country of 
northern New Mexico. 

On the Indian-detour you 
are still the guest of the 
Santa Fe and Fred Harvey 
in every detail of accommo- 
dation and fine service. The 
low additional cost is all- 
inclusive. 

















Now, a white 
smooth skin 


Almost Overnight! 


Let Nadinola give you a smooth, white, 
beautiful skin—the lovely complexion 
you have longed for— almost overnight. 
Just rub on this safe, double-quick 
super-bleach, this fragrant white cream, 
and see how fast it works. You will be 
amazed how it clears your complexion 
and whitens your skin, how a single 
application gives you new beauty. 


Unsightly tan, freckles, pimples, moth 
patches, blackheads and other blemishes— 
Nadinola banishes them quickly, surely. 
While you sleep it does its work of beauty 
restoration-- makes your skin smooth, soft, 
velvety-white! Nadinola never fails. It 
contains the surest bleaching properties 
known, yet it cannot harm the most delicate 
sxin. A positive, written, money-back guar- 
antee (together with simple directions) in 
every package. It must delight you with its 
amazing results or you pay nothing. 


Start using Nadinola at once. See your 
complexion grow fairer and smoother every 
day. Have the beautiful, white neck and 
shoulders that draw fascinating glances—the 
lovely, smooth skin that men admire and 
women envy. Begin tonight. At good toilet 
counters, extra-large size, $1. If your dealer 
can't supply you, write us today for extra- 
large size jar, with dainty gift sample and 
beauty booklet. Send no money—just pay 
the postman $1 on delivery. Address Dept. M, 
National Toilet Co., Paris, Tenn. 


Women now know there’s none “‘iust as good”’ as 


oNadinola 
Bleaching Cream 








Blues! 


La .France blues 
clothes as it 
cleans. Saves half 
wash-day work. 


Don’ 


blue—just use La 


t rub—don’t 


France with soap. 





Size 16x20 inches 
Same price for full length Cc 
or bust form, segs land- 

scapes, pet animals, etc., 

or enlargements of any p: are 

ef group picture. Safe 


turn of your own ccigtna! 

photo guarante: 

SEND NO MONEY Just mail photo or 
snap shot (any size) 

and within a week you will receive your beauti- 

ful life-like eniaypemne ent, size 16x20 in., guaran- 

teed ew tR ay postman 98ec plus Dostage— 

or sem eit order and we pay postage. 

With ue a en- 


Special "Free Offer iirgement. ‘we 


will send FREE a hand-tinted miniatare repteduction sr photo sent. 


Take advantage now of this amazing offer and send your 


UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY — 
1652 Ogden Ave. Dept. 235 — 









Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUC BING phetes mong 

or Women. No selling or canvassin: ‘e teach 
Renee employment, and furnish WORKING O 

Fit imited offer. Write today. 

ARTCRAFT ‘STuDIOS. Dept. 86, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicage 








__Chicago, I il. 








CIRCLE WIDE— 


WE'LL MEET | 


ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


outwitted and disorganized when the Thir- 
teenth lower patrol fell upon their backs. 

Tom Boone floated five hundred meters 
above that fight. He saw the faint net- 
work of tracer bullets and the black col- 
umns of smoke left by two burning Fok- 
kers in the wake of their fall. Four of 
them .were sent spinning in the first at- 
tack. But he saw as well a Spad lurch 
sideways and turn over on its back and 
another disappear in a burst of flame. 
“IT wonder,” he murmured, “who is 
dead.” Phil Blanchard drove down be- 
side him, gesticulating, frantic to charge 
down into that tangle of circling, diving, 
bullet streaming planes which were 
fast spreading out into individual combats 
all over the sky. 

Tom waved him back to his place. “Get 
back there,” he said, as if the roar of 
motors and the rip of air were silence 
and Marion’s “St. George” could hear. 
“Haven’t yoy any eyes? Do you think 
those are the only Fokkers in the sky? 
Well then, look there—and there—and 
there.” At least three large flights of 
enemy fighting planes paralleled his course 
back along the sector waiting only the 
first loss of altitude, the first unwary turn 
away from the blind spot of the sun, to 
close in upon them. 

A flight of eleven of them crossed be- 
hind him and he could wait no longer. 
He would make a feint attack, pull up 
again, and in the confusion win back 
towards the line to meet the Spads which 
must be coming. But would his men pull 
up when he did? That was the whole 
point. That was the fear in his mind 
as he rocked his plane to signal, turned 
in a renversement, and led his flight back 
on its course and down on top of those 
gaudy Fokkers. 

Then he zoomed and looked back anxi- 
ously. His planes were still with him, one, 
two, three, four, five—one was missing. 
Number ten was missing. His first thought 
was not of danger, or of “St. George’s” 
folly, but of a girl biting her lip in a 
café at Souilly while she waited for some- 
one who would never come. All in an 
instant. Down below in a mélée of Fok- 
kers, Phil Blanchard struggled in the face 
of death. 

A glance showed him twisting, turning, 
first into one line of fire, then another. 
More and more Fokkers were coming from 
behind as Tom waved Lieutenant Bleeker 
to move forward and take the flight. He 
motioned them on. He couldn’t kill six 
more men in defense of one—although he 
could kill mne more. Tom Boone’s Spad 
stood suddenly on its nose and he shot 
down, like a hawk on the dive, into the 
thick of it, straight at two red winged 
Fokkers that were pouring a hail of lead 
into “St. George’s” Spad. He fired two 
bursts, the first at perhaps sixty yards, the 
second at thirty, so close that he could 
see the dark figure of the German pilot 
slump loosely in the seat, held in only 
by the belt as his plane flopped out of 
control. The second Fokker pulled off to 
avoid collision. He caught one fleet 
glimpse of Phil Blanchard’s white face. 

The rest of it was like an agonizing 
dream, one of those dreams in which one 
is helpless awaiting the stroke. A stream 
of tracers crossed in front of his face, 
taking a strip of linen from his wing. 
Every turn brought him into a line of 
fire and under the dive of a red winged 
Fokker. His left shoulder jolted forward. 
He knew he was hit, although he felt no 
pain. A thin spray of gasoline spurted 
into his face from the punctured auxiliary 
tank in the top wing. A streak of white 
fire burned close to his face—and every 
time he could bring a plane and pilot in 
front of his ring sights his own guns spat 
back their streaming defiance. Two Fok- 
kers collided, crumpling, as he, Vrille, 
turned to escape them. 

One of Tom Boone’s last thoughts was 
that some of those planes were Spads. A 
line of tracers bent inescapably upon him 
and two spangled Fokkers appeared un- 
naturally large before his eyes. He tried 
to turn away, to avoid those converging 
white lines of death. But he seemed par- 
alysed. He made a desperate effort, 
zoomed and fired blindly, shouting in some 
mad berserk challenge which brought 
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blood into his mouth. Then came an- 
other jolting shock which made him feel 
—well, too tired. He leaned his head 
forward against the cowl pad and closed 
his eyes. Let them go ahead and shoot. 

But how could a fellow get any rest 
being thrown around like that, bumping 
your head against the cowl and with the 
belt jerking your insides out? A scream- 
ing blast of air struck his face, pulled his 
soft leather helmet half off, and for one 
instant Tom Boone straightened enough 
to know that he was falling. He must 
have fallen nearly two thousand meters. 
“Well, I won’t then,” he said. He set his 
teeth. “I won’t fall. They didn’t burn 
me, and I’m not going to fall.” He pulled 
the plane very slowly out of its head- 
long dive and into a flat glide, heading 
southward, concentrating every remain- 
ing resource of will to carry him through 
the next sixty seconds. 

The bump came sooner than he ex- 
pected. The wheels touched and the plane 
bounded again into the air, passed over 
a ravine, struck once more with dimin- 
ished speed at the edge of a shell crater. 
There was a splintering crash, the limp, 
hurtling figure of the pilot thrown thirty 
feet beyond, and, back in the shell hole, 
the quick, roaring gush of a gasoline flame. 

The parade of trucks still hammered 
the highway to Verdun that night. The 
towering searchlight still swept the sky 
in search of the German bomber’s deep 
toned hum. The front still blazed with 
fire. In an alcove off the main room of a 
café at Souilly a girl in a nurse’s cloak 
and cap sat waiting, her thoughts far 
away. 

Through the main room, jestling the 
tables in his excitement, a young Ameri- 
can aviator hurried. In the doorway he 
paused. “Marion! Look me over, Marion 
—I am ace!” 

Her eyes brightened and a faint flow 
of color came into her cheeks. “Phil! 
You’re safe!’ She stood up and, as he 
came around the table, put her hands in 
his. “I’m so proud——” 

He interrupted. “Oh, what a day! 
What we did to the Fokkers today was 
something to write home about. We were 
the first squadron on the front and it was 
pretty tough for awhile. Our squadron 
alone got seven Huns and I get credit for 
two.” He sat down beside her, stopping 
only to call for wine in his outpouring of 
enthusiasm. “That makes my five Huns, 
Marion. That makes me an ace.” 

He did not notice that she had drawn 
slightly away from him and that an ex- 
pression of puzzlement was in her dark 
shadowed eyes. “Yes,” she said, “‘it’s 
great. No wonder you’re happy about it. 
Weren’t—weren’t any of your men shot 
down?” 

“What? Of course. We lost four. That 
wasn’t many, considering what we did 
and what we were up against. What’s the 
matter with you?” 

Marion was white again. “Nothing is 
the matter. I was thinking of the four 
men you lost. Who—were they?” 

“Oh, we lost Ned Shepherd, Paul 
Jamieson, young Gardiner, and—oh yes, 
by the way—and your friend, Boone. 
They—” 

Her voice hardened. “Tom Boone was 
killed? How was he killed? Where were 
you?” 

“That’s just it,” said Phil. “He was 
trying a little of my stuff. Followed me 
right into a mob of them. Poor old Tom 
was a little slow on the trigger for that 
sort of job. You look funny, Marion. 
Were you drinking anything before I 
came ?” 

“No,” she said. Her voice became soft 
and confidential, although someone else 
might have detected an underlying note 
of steel. “Listen Phil. We’re the same age, 
aren’t we? But I think you must have 
been raised in an incubator. St. George! 
They ought to call you the Trojan Horse. 
That was made of wood, too. I don’t 
care if you shoot down the whole German 
Army. You’d be dead but for Tom. He 
saved your life twice before and again 
today—because I asked him to. And you 
—don’t—even—know it.” 

She slipped from the bench and around 
the table, fastening [Turn to page 107] 
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her cloak while he watched her in amaze- 
ment. “As for my loving you, Phil, I was 
a fool, that’s all, a fool for a day and a 
fatal day. I let Tom Boone go to his death 
unaware that all I am and have or hope to 
ever have is his. It will always be his.” 

Outside, she started running blindly to- 
wards the hospital, murmuring and sob- 
bing. Her eyes sought the star filled sky. 
“Lord,” she said, “let them hit me with 
one of their bombs. = 

She tried to slip by the hospital orderly 
at the nurses’ entrance but he caught her 
arm, teasing. “Oh Marion. Oh, my good- 
ness Marion, you’d better hurry up to the 
ward if you think you’re the only Marion 
in the world. There’s an aviator guy there 
that the doughboys picked up in No 
Man’s Land—or what was left of him. 
They shipped him here from the dressing 
station and you oughta hear him babble 
about his lady. Say, what goes on here?” 

“No,” she said, leaning against him, 
“I’m not going to faint. Just help me— 


help me a little up the stairs.” 

She stopped in the ward office for breath 
and to read the reports. She found it. 
“Lieut. Boone, Thomas R. Air Service. 
Bullet wounds through shoulder and 
lower abdomen. Fractured collar bone. 
Three fractured ribs. Bullet graze on 
throat. May recover.” 

It was semi-dark in the ward. She knelt 
beside his cot and kissed his forehead and 
his dry lips and whispered to him. He held 
her hand tightly. “They thought I was 
raving, Marion. I only said that I couldn’t 
stay here because I’d promised to come to 
Souilly and tell you. Phil’s gone, Marion. 
I did—all I could.” 

“Phil’s safe, Tom,” she said. “But that 
doesn’t matter. You’ve got to get well— 
for me, Tom. I want just you.” 

He tried hard to smile. He didn’t have 
to. She could see what it meant. “All right 
then,” he said, “I’ll try. Anything you 
say, Marion. Aren’t they a little stingy 
with their water in this place?” 
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you toward it—to show you where it is, 
and how to find it, and how to take it, 
so that you may live it.” 

That is a wise man speaking and I, in 
a humble way, am going to try to follow 
his advice. That’s why in this first page 
we won’t bother at all about any work 
of art. We’ll consider what’s behind all 
works of art. 

Now, the marvel of the true work of 
art is that so much life, so deep life, is 
behind it. That is why it lives long, out- 
living its individual maker. Perhaps the 
work of art is the portrait of a mother. 
Motherhood, then, the essential truth of 
all motherhood will be so wondrously 
present in that picture that all men and 
women who have known what mother- 
hood is, and who know how to look at 
art, will recognize and love it. The pic- 
ture may be that of a particular mother. 
If it is merely that, those who know the 
woman it portrays will accept it. If they 
love that woman, perhaps the picture will 
move them. But it will be moving them 
merely because it suggests to their minds, 
memories and thoughts of an actual per- 
son. It will be moving them, that is, not 
because of what is really in the picture, 
but because of what the picture makes 
them think of. Such a picture is not a 
work of art. If it is truly art that 
image of an individual woman will con- 
tain, in essence, what all beholders— 
however strange to the woman—recog- 
nize as motherhood, as life. It will mys- 
teriously hold a truth of life far more 
universal than the personal life of any 
single mother. 

But between the work of art and the 
deep life which it reveals, there is another 
factor: the artist himself. And through 
the artist, we come most clearly to an 
understanding of art. If we know what 
the artist feels, what he wants to do, how 
life comes in to him, what its values to 
him are, we should know a little more of 
what to look for in his pictures. And now, 
at last, I can explain why this introductory 
page of art deals with a man named 
Alfred Stieglitz. For he is himself the very 
embodiment—not, of course, the only 
one, but a most perfect embodiment in 
his life, in his ways of thinking and of 
acting—of what goes on in the artist. 

Yet I have said, that he is not an artist 
—at least, that he does not call himself 
an artist. Alfred Stieglitz is primarily what 
we all are: a human being. And the first 
thing to know about the artist—however 
great and strange—is that there is nothing 
in him that every reader of these words 
does not as well possess. The artist is the 
ordinary human being, simply more sen- 
sitized than others. 

And now at last I’d better come to my 
subject . . 

His name ‘is Alfred Stieglitz, and_ he 
was born in the unromantic town of Ho- 
boken, N. J., more than sixty years ago. 
When he was a boy, his parents gave him 
games to play with and Stieglitz would ir- 





ritate his methodical papa by refusing to 
play the games according to the rules, and 
by insisting on making up rules of his own. 
When he’d concocted his own laws—for 
Parchesi, for instance—he’d stick by them 
and play. But he would not accept what 
was printed on the inside of the box. Now 
remember that: it’s a childish symbol of 
what you'll find in every true artist. The 
artist is not lawless—not by a long shot. 
But he insists on making, on discovering 
his own laws: his rules for seeing, for 
feeling, for understanding, for living. How 
does he go about this? He takes the 
game before him (life is its name) and 
he shapes it and re-shapes, not accord- 
ing to some conventional printed page, 
but in accordance with his heart’s desire, 
with some deep dreamed vision in his 
very soul. 

Another curious fact about this boy 
Alfred Stieglitz: His parents gave him 
what they called two kinds of books. 
First, there were the story books—books 
about imaginary people, and fairies and 
ogres. Then, there were the history books 
—books about George Washington and 
Jefferson and Daniel Boone. And the boy 
Stieglitz stubbornly declined—even when 
he was old enough to wear long trousers 
—to accept the difference between them! 
He insisted that there might be much 
truth in Jack the Giant Killer; and that 
the tale of the American Revolution (as 
he read it) was a dream—a dream not at 
all like the America he saw about him, as 
different from this America, indeed, as 
any tale about fairies: he insisted that 
this tale of loyal men battling for the 
truth was something better than a fact, it 
was a dream that might come true! 

When Stieglitz grew to be a man, he 
proceeded to build his life on the same 
basic attitudes which he had shown as a 
child with Parchesi and with the “dream” 
that was called the “history” of America. 
The Game, now, was life itself: heroically 
he resolved to submit to no dead printed 
rules about it, but to study it humbly, to 
experience it deeply, to see it indeed “with 
the eyes of a little child,” and to accept 
as its laws only what his heart and his 
mind inspired. 

Now, naturally, Stieglitz looked about 
him for men who felt as he did. That is 
how, already twenty years ago, he be- 
came the friend and the protector—al- 
most the father—of American artists. In 
those days, No. 291 Fifth Avenue in New 
York was a little house. (During the War 
it was torn down and a skyscraper stands 
in its stead). You took almost the tiniest 
elevator in the city and on the top floor 
you stepped into Stieglitz’s three rooms. 
These rooms became a sort of home for 
all those who were trying to devote their 
lives to the quest of the truth—to seeing 
life without previous printed rules, and 
to re-shaping it in forms of beauty, ac- 
cording to the deep desire of their souls. 
Stieglitz, himself, was always there. A 
lean fiery man with [Turn to page 108] 
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tufts of hair in his ears like a fawn, and 
piercing eyes hidden behind glasses, 
and a mouth delicate as a girl’s. And about 
him, more and more those men and women 
who in the last ten years have quietly 
emerged as America’s leading artists. 
They were poor then. (Most of them 
are still.) They were obscure. (Now, 
most of them are famous.) Across the 
way, at the old Holland House, Stieg- 
litz had a long table each day for lunch. 
And there, if they were hungry, these men 
could eat. And if they were homeless, 
they could sleep on the floor of his rooms. 
But most important of all, if they painted 
pictures, the walls were there for them: 
here, for the first time, the humble un- 
acknowledged American “moderns” had 
their public showings—and a_ fiercely 
earnest man to fight their battle. Here too, 
for the first time, you exhibited similar 
European “moderns”—the work of Rodin, 
Picasso Matisse, Cézanne, Rousseau: 
strange art for noisy, busy Philistine New 
York to ignore, then to howl at in derision, 
and finally to buy at mighty prices. 

The little gallery at 291 Fifth Avenue 
came to be simply 291: and it grew 
famous. From a home and a gallery, 
it became a shrine. And Stieglitz the man, 
himself, forever questioning, forever 
questing, forever at the service of seeker 
and of worker, came to be known as 291. 
So he signed his letters. He liked the im- 
personal idea of the number. He was not 
interested in persons—only in the spiritual 
work going on, in persons. 

Alfred Stieglitz is a typical American. 
From the beginning, he loved horses, he 
was a crack billiard player—and his hands 
hankered after all sorts of machines. His 
favorite machine, however, was the 
camera. Before he was thirty, this man 
had collected a drawerful of gold medals 
for his photographic work. 

Such a photographer as Stieglitz has 
never been. If you say Shakespeare is the 
greatest dramatist who ever lived, some 
one may dispute you by mentioning 
Aeschylus or Sophocles or even the French 
Racine. But if you say Alfred Stieglitz 
is the greatest photographer who ever 
lived, you’re on sure ground. 

What makes him so unique? He has a 
camera like lots of others. He goes through 
the same process, exposing, developing, 
printing. The difference lies elsewhere— 
lies in the man. Stieglitz has never photo- 
graphed anyone for money, although he 
has been offered thousands for a single 
print. When celebrities approach him, he 
none too politely refuses. Once, when 
Roosevelt was President a leading maga- 
zine begged him to make a photographic 
study. Stieglitz said: “What you want is 
a Stieglitz picture? Well, if I made a pic- 
ture of Theodore Roosevelt without first 
knowing him for months, for years— 
without first knowing his spirit and his 
life, it would not be a Stieglitz photo- 
graph.” Only when this man has grown 
deeply familiar with a friend, when for 
seasons he has studied a yiew from his 
city window, or the peculiar drift of 
clouds across the country lake where he 
has spent his summers since his childhood, 
is he ready to take what he calls a photo- 
graph. And by some marvelous process 
which I here shall not attempt to fathom, 
he then turns his machine onto his sub- 
ject, and the machine sees and records 
what Stieglitz knows about it. So his rich, 
full experience of life comes to be ex- 
pressed in that face, that street scene, that 
landscape. 

If you say to Stieglitz that his photog- 
raphy is art, you are liable to find him 
angry. He doesn’t even claim that his 
pictures are beautiful. All he insists on is, 
that they are true. The soul of that wo- 
man is in her face, in her hands—and he 
has seen it. The soul of the city is in that 
street-—and he has seen it. God is in that 
configuration of cloud and sun—and he 
has seen Him. No tricks. No touching up 
of plate or print. Stieglitz is the armed 
foe all “art photographers,” of all artiness 
—of the clever fussy little men who strive 
for beauty. He records what is there. 

Now, what Stieglitz does with his 


camera, every true artist does with his 
brush or his pen. He is not primarily in- 
terested in beauty—in grace—in making 
something pleasant. He is after the truth. 
And what Stieglitz has done with his 
life is what every true artist in his own 


way is doing. He is searching the little, 
humble things at hand—the everyday ex- 
periences, the humdrum facts—to find in 
them what is true and universal. The 
little printed rule may say that snow is 
white: what does his eye tell him? The 
printed rule may say that this man is 
good, that woman bad: what does his 
soul tell him? To experience such truth is 
a joy beyond the pleasures of sense: to see 
such truth is to behold a beauty which is 
the very contrary of what we mean when 
we speak of a “pretty” picture. Deep 
down all of us hunger for such truth. It 
may be hard to recognize, harder to bear— 
but all of us craye it. Most of us must 
play a little game in life, according to the 
rules printed “on the box.” Pressure of 
family and money forces us, and leaves 
us little time for more essential knowledge. 
That is why all men hunger after art and 
admire the artist. For the artist is the 
man who does what we want to do, and 
cannot: who knows what we but dimly 
descry; and that is why the work of the 
artist is the work closest to all men’s 
hearts—outliving their laws and their 
kingdoms. 

At the bottom of every true work of 
art you will find this impulse: to discover 
the truth about life and then to fashion 
it forth in visible form so that it may 
be known to other men. The notion of 
beauty—the word art itseli—comes after. 
That is why this man Stieglitz whose en- 
tire life has been a passionate, swerveless 
quest of the truth seemed to me a good 
subject to introduce in these pages. 





MUSICAL EVENT OF 
THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 28] 


politan on the evening of February 17th 
slightly nervous, but apparently in full 
possession of his faculties. He even 
thought, “Isn’t it remarkable, how cool 
and collected I am!” 

The curtain rose on the court of Eadgar. 
Conductor Serafin waved his baton, and 
the singers on the stage opened and closed 
their mouths. But they made no sound, 
beyond a faint and infinitely distant mur- 
mur. A, glanced over the audience appre- 
hensively, but they seemed to notice 
nothing wrong. He listened again, but the 
act was, for him, proceeding virtually un- 
heard. Years later, it seemed someone 
touched his arm and led him behind the 
scenes, where he met his librettist and was 
led, with her, out upon a vast, lonely 
plain, where they were bidden to bow to 
several million people who were making 
noises with their hands. He was then 
taken back and deposited in his seat, 
and watched a second act played in pan- 
tomime. Once again he was led away to 
bow, only this time he was handed what 
looked like a particularly large automobile 
tire made of laurel leaves and tied together 
with enormous quantities or red, white, 
and blue ribbon. 

Halfway through the third act, he says, 
he recovered his hearing completely, and 
claims to have been enchanted by the 
music—a statement that we may discount 
somewhat, in view of his previous con- 
dition. We may accept more completely 
his account of the moving qualities of the 
tragic story, and of the beauty of Miss 
Millay’s text. 

As B, the critic, I can, however, con- 
scientiously report that Mr. Serafin, (who, 
though he speaks no English, had made 
a word-for-word translation of the libret- 
to and learned it by heart) gave a reading 
of the score that was extraordinarily vital 
and expressive; and that the large cast 
was uniformly excellent, that Wilhelm von 
Wymetal’s staging was imaginative and 
skillful; that the chorus, trained by Giulio 
Setti, performed its allotted tasks (some 
of them extremely difficult) expressively 
and with perfect intonation; and that 
Joseph Urban’s scenery was masterly in 
design and color. 

It is too early as yet to speculate as to 
the enduring qualities of this newest 
American opera. Five New York perform- 
ances are scheduled for this season, with 
the possibility of a sixth, and it may be 
included in next year’s repertoire. On 
February 21st the management of the 
Metropolitan announced that the composer 
had been commissioned to write a second 
opera, to be produced during the season 
of 1928-1929. 











| a mother to 
~ millions ~ 


— indeed are you if 
you have a mother of your 
own—one who prays for your 
happiness, helps you with wise 
and loving counsel. 

Never let her day go by with- 
out a remembrance. Picture the 
joy she will take in your simplest 
thought of her. 


SUNDAY, MAY 8 
IS MOTHER’S DAY 


Mother’s Day is dedicated to 
mothers—everywhere. Many 
people are in the habit of send- 
ing cards on this occasion to 
grandmothers; to the mother of 
wife or husband or friend; to all 
kindly mothersin the family group. 





Surely, a lovely custom—thus 
to bring joy into the hearts that 
never lose their love for the little 
ones who somehow suddenly 
grew up to be men and women 
and who are so apt to forget. 


The best cards are sold by dealers 
who display this sign 





Scatter Sunshine 
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GAY FROCKS 
FOR AFTERNOON 


HE effort to feminize wo- 

men’s costumes results in 
such frocks as these: soft, gra- 
cious and reminiscent of other 
and gentler days. The close-fitting 
bodice that ends at a new waist- 
line with a fichu framing, a fanci- 
ful vest, dominates Lanvin’s sum- 
mer exhibition. An immense silk 
or straw hat goes with it to bal- 
ance the skirt width. The flowered 
frock is as full of color as a June 
garden. The cireular flounee with 
side drapery, and the loose gath- 
ered sleeves give the flowing move- 
ment which expresses femininity. 











ANNE RITTENHOUSE 





No. 4932. Misses’ and Juniors’ 
Dress; elosing at underarm; 
Streight gathered skirt. Sizes 12 
lo...) years. Size 16, 3 yards of 40- 
mes material; collar, Y yard of 
Mach; vest, Y% yard of 32-inch. 
Width, about 2% yards. 


72 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCan Co. 






























No. 4925. Ladies’ and Miszes’ 
Dress; with gathered sleeves and 
circular lower section. Sizes 14 to 
16 years, 86 to 42 bust. Size 36 
requires 4% yards of 36-inch or 
4% yards of 40-inch material. 
Width, about 2% yards. 





+ 236 West 37th St., New York: City, at prices listed on Page 130, 






















4926 
Emb. No, 1377 


JACKETS ARE 
ESTABLISHED 


HE emphatie fashion of 

the season is the raised 
waistline and the shortness 
of our jackets. The leading 
French designers give a nip 
at a new waistline exactly 
above the bone of the hip, 
but not beneath the ribs. 
These sketches show what I 
mean. Bolero, cardigan and 
sweater are short and each has 
a determining line at the hip 
bone. Another strongly stres- 
sed feature is the use of fly- 
ing ends of fabrie or ribbon. 
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ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


No, 4926. Ladies’ and Mis 
ses’ Dress; two-piece skirt 
with pleats at side front. 


Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 50 
bust. Size 86, 2% yards 54- 
inch, Width, about 15 yards. 
Motif No. 1377 in satin- or 
outline-stitch suggested. 


No. 4934. Misses’ and Jun- 
iors’ Eton Dress; two-piece 
skirt; jacket with plain 
sleeves. Sizes 12 to 20 years, 
size 16, 2 yards 64-inch; 
waist, 154 yards 40-inch; 
ribbon sash, 2% yards 6- 
inch. Width, about 1% yards. 


DE DARIS 

















No. 4929. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Two-Piece Dress; two- 
piece camisole skirt; slip-on 
blouse. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 
56 to 42 bust. Size 36, 
blouse, 1% yards of 40-inch; 
contrasting, 1% yards 40- 
inch. Width, about 15 yards. 





No. 4914. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Slip-On Dress; with cir- 
cular front; novelty sleeves. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 42 
bust. Size 36, 3 yards 40-inch 
material; collar, 1 yard 40- 
inch. Width at lower edge, 
about 2% yards. 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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No. 4902. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Slip-On Dress; with V 
front opening over vest; 
pleat insets at sides. Sizes 
14 to 16 years, 36 to 50 bust. 
Size 36, 3% yards of 40- 
inch; vest, 34 yard 40-inch. 
Width, about 15% yards. 
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No. 4924. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Coat Dress; plain set-in 
sleeves; notched collar. Sizes 
14 to 16 years, 36 to 50 bust. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 54-inch material; belt, 
Y% yard of 54-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. 


DE PARTS 


No. 4917. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Slip-On Dress; novelty 
sleeves; two-piece skirt with 
inverted pleat at center 
front. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 
386 to 42 bust. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 54-inch. 
Width, about 134 yards. 
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NEW FABRICS 
FOR SUMMER 


HIN wool, new weaves 

of shantung, flat crepe, 
and wash silks are the fab- 
rics women will choose to 
go into smart Summer frocks. 
The new wool fabries are 
claimed to have all the merits 
of cooler looking  fabries. 
They have lace stripes, open 
squares and basket mesh that 
let in the air and make them 
supple. French blue is the 
dominant color. Rose beige is 
admirable. Orchid, lavender 
and pale green are very good. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


No. 4919. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Two-Piece Dress; slip- 
on blouse; two-piece skirt 
with yoke. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 
3% yards of 32-inch; con- 
trasting, % yard of 36-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. 


I 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 87th St, New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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No. 1904, Girl’s Two-Picce Dress: 
slip-on blouse; pleated skirt. Sizes 
6 to 14 years. Size 8, 2 yards of 36 
inch. Border in darning-stitch may 
he made with Embroidery No.1573. 


No. 4905, Girl’s Slip-On Dress: 
kimono sleeves. Sizes 4 to 12 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 40 


inch. Embroidery No. 1563 in 
' daisy- and buttonhole-stiteh would 
be smart. ae 
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No. 4868. Child’s Slip-On Dress; No.4901.Girl’s Dress with Guimpe : 
straight lower edge; puff sleeves. turn-over collar, Sizes 4 to 14 
Sizes 2 to & years, Size 8, 2% years. Size 10 requires, dress, 1% 


yards of 26-inch; ribbon, 6% yards 
of cach color V ineh wide. 


uards of 32-inch material; guimpe, 
1% wards of 36-ineh. 


No. 4898. Girl’s Dress. Sizes 6 to 
'4 years. Size 10, waist, 1° yards 
of 40-inch; contrasting, 1 yard of 
40-inch. Embroidery No. 1575 in 
cross- and satin-stitech may be used. 


No. 4893. Girl’s Coat: with raglan 
sleeves, # to 12 years. Size 
8 requires 1% yards of 54-inch; 
collar, % yard of 36-ineh; lining, 
1! | ! 


1% yards of 40-inch, 


Sicves 


No. 4874. Child’s Coat and Hat; No. 4910, Girl’s Slip-On Dress; 
with three circular capes. Sizes with two-piece straight skirt. Sizes 
fo S& years. Size 6 requires 1% 6 to 14 years. Size 10 requires 1% 


yards of 54-inch material; lining, 
235 wards of 40-ineh. 


material; con- 
yard of 36-ineh. 


yards of 36-ineh 
trasting, *&% 
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No. 4899. Girl’s Slip-On Dress; 

with four-piece skirt. Sizes 4 to 14 

wears, Size 10 requires 2 yards of 

40-inch material; contrasting, 
yard of 40-ineh, 


No. 4895. Girl’s Sleeveless Dress: 

with underdress. Sizes 4 to 12 

years. Size 10 requires, dress, 2\% 

wards of 40-inch material; slip, |*s 
yards of 40-inch. 


No. 4908. Girl’s Slip-On Dress: 
with raglan sleeves. Sizes 4 to 1? 
years. Size 10, waist, 1 yard of 36- 
inch material; skirt, collar and 
cuffs, % yard of 36-ineh. 


Patterns may be hougut from all MeCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid from The McCall Co., 236 West 87th St.. New York City, at prices listed on Page 13°. 
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No. 4907. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; with yoke; 
skirt draped at left side. Sizes 
14 to 16 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
Size 36, 8% yards of 40-inch 
material. Width at lower edge, 
about 1% yards. 


SLEEVES ARE LONG 
NECKLINES LOW 


HE fact that long sleeves may be 

uncomfortable in warm weather is 
halaneed by the fashion for open necks 
that make any summer frock look cool. 
You see in these sketches the attractive 
combination invented by the French de- 
signers for the summer season. The 
neck openings are widely varied. They 
may be square with broad frames of 
fabrie to accentuate the square shaping, 
or V-shaped with yoke or cravat. There 
is also a round neck in double-breasted 
effect that is new and very pleasing. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 











No. 4931. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; two-piece skirt 
with pleats at front. Sizes 14 
to 16 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36, 35% yards of 40-inch 
material. Width at lower 
edge, about 1% yards, 








4925 
Emb. No. 1579 


No. 4925. Ladies’ and Misses’ 


Dress; circular lower section. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 
42 bust. Size 36,35, yards of 
40-inch. Width, about 2% 
yards. Embroidery No. 1575 
may be used to trim. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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4914 
Emb. No. 1565 


No, 4914, Ladic 3s? and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; two-piece circu 
lar skirt. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 
36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% 
yards of 36-inch. Width, about 
2% yards. Embroidery No, 1563 
may be worked in buttonhole 
and lazy-daisy-stitch. 
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4911 
Emb. No, 1553 


No. 4911. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
One-Piece Dress; skirt with 
pleated front. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 86 to 44 bust. Size 36, 
3% yards of 40-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. Motifs in but- 
tonhole-stitch may be made with 
Embroidery No. 1553 
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Emb. No, 1021 






FROCKS FOR THE STREET 


O%*;. takes immense satisfaction in making a frock 
that needs no covering! Here are four suggestions 
for warm weather. Embroidered silk, heavy flat crepe and 
wash silk are the materials used. The first has a flaring 
skirt and an embroidered spray of field flowers; the sec- 
ond, a clever girdle arrangement. The third has a drop 
shoulder as a variation, and the popular patch pockets. 


\\ The fourth frock illustrated above owes its piquancy to 
[ \ the applied banding of striped silk to match the skirt. 
ANNE RITTENHOUS 


No. 4915. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Two-Piece Dress; slip-on 
blouse; two-piece skirt with 
yoke. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36, blouse, 1% 
yards of 40-inch; contrasting, 
2% yards of 40-inch. Width, 
about 154 yards. 


No. 4923. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 
3%, yards of 40-inch; contrast- 
ing, % yard of 40-inch. Width, 
about 154 yards. Monogram 
No. 1021 in satin-stitch would 
be smart. 





"Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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FABRICS OFFER DIVERSITY 


UR summer gowns are very gay. So are the acces- 

sories that go with them. There are plain fabrics 
also, to give stability to our polka-dots and plaids, our 
flowers and bright scarfs. The first frock offers a gay 
scarf and embroidered girdle. A pocket motif and flower 
decorate the second. The third limits its plaid to its skirt, 
and decorates its blouse with applied bands of contrast- 





& ing color. The fourth has a’ brief pleated flounce with 
i the upper section of crepe printed in small figurations. 
'SE é ANNE RITTENHOUSE 4929 





No. 4906. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Two-Piece Dress; with yoke. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 42 
bust. Size 36, 33% yards of 40- 
inch. Width, about 1% yards. 
Embroidery No. 1557 in 
straight-stitch is suggested to 
trim girdle. 


No. 4909. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
One-Piece Slip-On Dress. Sizes 
14 to 16 years, 36 to 46 bust. 
Size 36, 3 yards of 40-inch. 
Width, about 134 yards. An 
attractive pocket motif may be 
made with Embroidery No. 1575 
in satin- and cross-stitch. 


No. 4929. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Two-Piece Dress; slip-on 
blouse. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36, blouse, 2% 
yards of 32-inch ; skirt,1¥% yards 
32- or 36-inch; contrasting, % 
yard 36- or 40-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. 


No. 4922. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; with box-pleated 
flounce. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36, 2% yards 
of 40-inch material; contrast- 
ing, 1% yards of 40-inch. 
Width at lower edge, about 
2% yards, 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 4922. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 3&6, 
2% &™% yards of 36-inch. Width, 14 to 16 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
yards of 40-inch ; collar, %& yard about 1% yards. Embroidery Size 36 requires 3 yards of 
inch; trimming, % yard 40- No, 1578 may be developed in fV-inch material. Width at 
inch, Width, about 1% yards. chain- and seed-stitch. lower edge, about 1% yards. 
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No. 4907. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; with yoke; 
with long fitted sleeve. Sizes 


No. 4924, 
Coat Dress; with gathered set 
n sleeve. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 
36 to 50 bust. Size 36, 7 


oe a a 


No. 4231. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 56 to 42 bust. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material; contrasting, % yard 
of 40-inch. Width at lower 
edge, about 1% yards. 


No. 4934. Misses’ and Juniors’ 
Eton Dress. Sizes 12 to 2 
years. Size 16, 2 yards of 36- 
inch; waist, 154 yards 36-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. En- 
broidery No. 1546 may be worked 
in cross- and varied stitches. 








Patterns may be bought from 


all MeCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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"0 Ladies’ and Misses’ 
lip-On Dress; with yoke and 
"o-mece skirt. Sizes 14 to 16 
ears, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36 
(quires 2% yards of 40-inch 
Width at lower edge, 
about 1% yards. 
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No. 4919. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Two-Piece Dress; two-piece 
skirt. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36, blouse, 2% 
yards of 36-inch; contrasting, 
2% yards of 36-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. 
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No. 4915. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Two-Piece Dress; plain set-in 
sleeves. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36, 4 yards of 
40-inch. Width, about 1% 
yards. Motif No. 1267 may 
be worked in satin-stitch. 
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No. 4926. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Dress; straight skirt with pleats 
at side front. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 50 bust. Size 36, 
waist, 1% yards of 36-inch ; con- 
trasting, 1% yards of 36-inch. 
Width, about 15% yards. 


7th St., New York City, 
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ies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; with vest and 
pleat insets. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 50 bust. Size 36, 4 
yards of 32-inch material; vest, 
of 32-inch. Width, 
15, yards. 


No. 4902. Ta 


yard 
about 


at prices listed on Page 130. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co. 
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MASTERPIECES 






The Parthenon of 
Ancient Athens. 
Generally consid- 
ered the most per- 
fece building ever 
constructe 





The Parthenon has stood for ages 
only because every piece of marble 
init was carefully selected,and fitted 
with painstaking care and skill. 
The same kind of skill builds HERRICK 
Refrigerators to “last a lifetime.’ Frame of 
finest kiln-dried oak. Doors airtight. Heavily 
packed mineral wool insulation saves ice or 
current and resists decay. Linings of solid 
spruce, opal glass, or non-metal white enamel 
prevent rust and food contamination. Dry air 
circulation preserves foods longer. Water 
cooling and outside icing models. Everyfeature 
stamps the HERRICK a masterpiece. 


For ICE or ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATION 


Whatever method you use, begin right with 
a HERRICK. Add any electrical unit later. 
Lower cost and upkeep either way. Write 
for FREE booklet, “Refrigerator Economy.” 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 


405 River Street 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 


Waterloo, lowa 























Can’t Sew, but 
Keeps in Style! 


Wear the colors that are stylish, but save 


the cost of new materials and labor of sew-| 


ing. You can home dye old dresses just as 
good as the professional dyers! 

The secret of perfect home dyeing (tint- 
ing, too) is to use real dye. Diamond dyes 
are true dyes; they dye true, even colors 
and tint in beautiful tones. And so easy to 
use! Any kind of goods—right over other 
colors. Dye your curtains and other fur- 
nishings, too! 

FREE: ask any druggist for the Diamond 
Dye Cyclopedia. Valuable suggestions, 
simple directions. Piece-goods color samples. 
Or. write for big ijlustrated book Color 
Craft to DIAMOND DYES, Dept. 11, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Hiamond Dyes 





Make it NEW for 15 cts! 
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| | i | 4909 % 4923 
fj} i } 
a / 
LS DE ZAK / : 
i} | \\ | 1} b 
ify f 1A ; }id iit ¥ 
> { \> 
A 
4909 4923 4857 4912 
No. 4923, Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Slip-On Dress; kimono 
sleeves. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 
36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 2% 
| yards of 32-inch; collar and 
tie, % yard of 86-inch. 
Width, about 15% yards. 
No. 4909. Ladies’ and Mis- No. 4857. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ One-Piece Slip-On ses’ Two-Piece Dress. Sizes 
+ Dress. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 
\ | 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 2% bust. Size 36, blouse, 1% 
\ yards of 40-inch material; yards of 40-inch; skirt, tunic 
contrasting, % yard of 40- and bands, 25% yards of 40- 
inch. Width,about 1% yards. inch. Width,about 13% yards. \ 
| No. 4930. Ladies’ and Mis- No. 4912. Ladies’ and Mis- 
| ses’ Coat; cut single ses’ Coat; with shawl collar. \\ 
breasted; with scarf. Sizes Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 46 
14 to 16 years, 36 to 44 bust. bust. Size 36 requires 3% 912 
4930 Size 36 requires 2% yardsof yards of 36-inch or 2% 49 
54-inch material; lining and yards of 54-inch; lining, 3 
scarf, 35% yards of 40-inch. yards of 40-inch. 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The ve McCall Co., > 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 1380. 
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4911 4858 








4932 4912 





No. 4858. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Dress. Sizes 16 to 18 
years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 
dress, 234 yards of 36-inch; 
flounce, 1% yards of 36- 
inch; slip, 1¥4 yards 40-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. 


No. 4911. Ladies’ and Mis- No. 4932. Misses’ and Jun- 
ses’ One-Piece Dress. Sizes iors’ Dress; straight gath- 





14 to 16 years, 36 to 44 
bust. Size 36, waist, 1% 
yards of 40-inch; skirt and 
bands, 1% yards of 40-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. 
No. 4930. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Coat; cut double 
breasted. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 
3% yards of 36-inch or 2% 
yards of 54-inch material; 
lining, 234 yards of 36-inch. 


ered skirt. Sizes 12 to 
years. Size 16, 33% yards of 
36-inch material; contrast- 
ing, % yard of 36-inch. 
Width, about 25% yards. 
No. 4912. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Coat; convertible collar. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 
46 bust. Size 36, 3% yards 
of 40-inch or 2% yards of 
54-inch material; lining, 3 
yards of 40-inch. 





















4912 


; Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co. 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 














A a) jel 
40 a 0 is é 
IMPLE 


SEW-SIMPLE 


GUARANTEED FAST COLOR 


( SEMI MADE 


('\ DRESS~ 
‘yo WITH PANTY 


| . ° , Cat and sew 
Q Directions ‘ on dotted lines 


EVERYBODY MAKING THEM — FAST! 
As simple as cutting a paper doll. 
Every pattern is marked on the fabric ITSELF— 
clear, accurate, unmistakable—every cut, seam, size 
adjustment, joining, ete., and every piece placed so 
the fabric-design will come correctly in the — 





‘ 


garment. Ali as simple as cutting a paper do 


Po 








10 Minutes to Cut—40 Minutes to Sew—All Done 
Less than an hour. All ready to put on and wear. 
Tho New—1927—“‘Sew-Simple”’ 
dresses ready to cut and. make 


$]-25 Sizes: 2 to 6 $] 95 
Years 
Jn Canada, 1.85 and 2.95 
Cheery, dashing, beautiful colors that will laugh 
at the tub and the sun and ALWAYS be fresh, and 
pretty, and new-looking for the ‘*SEW-SIMPLE”’ 
process sinks the color into and through every threa 


GUARANTEE: 


We will give TWO dresses of ‘‘“SEW-SIMPLE” 
for one that fades. 


L_BEAR MILL MANUFACTURING CO. 


No pattern to buy. You save all that expense. 
Picture shows how finished dress wil! look. Wonder- 
ful! So EASY! Beautiful! 

No fussing with pattern. No calculating. No over- 
supply or shortage of material. No puzzling to lay 

ieces right, they are laid right already. © worry 

if the fabric- design will join right in the finished 
ress. You save all that uncertainty—all that time. 
It has all been attended to for you. ALL of it. 

Every ‘“‘“SEW-SIMPLE” dress comes in a gl 
owen with the name ‘“‘SEW-SIMPLE’”’ GUAR- 
ANTEED FAST COLOR plainly printed on every 
dress and envelope. The ‘name on the envelope and 
dress is YOUR PROTECTION. Look for it. 

No matter where you live, it is EASY to get 
SEW-SIMPLE. Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t them, 
write to us AT ONCE. Don’t wait. Use this 


FREE COUPON FREE Saurus 
FREE STYLE SHEETS 
And ALL the news about SEW-SIMPLE. 
BEAR MILL MFG. CO. 
123 Franklin Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send FREE Samples and FREE Style Sheets: tell 
me ALL the news about SEW-SIMPLE. 
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Does He Sell ‘‘ SEW-SIMPLE”’ Dresses?.... ....... ... 
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This 
©Beach 
Suit 


and many 
other types 
of play and 
dress cloth- 
ing for girls 
and boys 
are illustrated in our new Sewing. 
Book for Spring and Summer. 
There also are sports dresses, 
neckwear, lingerie and other 
new ideas for their elders, 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Thousands of women send for these 
semi-annual sewing books regularly. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 


for book and three-yard sample in fast color 
percale in any one of the followe 
ing colors: Yellow, Peach, Linen, 
Gray, Light Blue, Orange, Red, 
Navy, Lavender, Old Rose, Pink, 
Copenhagen Reseda Brown,Black, 
Yale Dlue, Emerald, Gold, Tan, 


Wm.E.Wright & SonsCo, 
Manufacturers 
Dept. 17 Orange, N. J. 
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: ; YNICS say there is 
yore voeiten ; \ | no difference be- 
aricle Idaho } ° ° 
tween bathing suits and 
street gowns. But here 
, ot | / is a page that proves a 
Mellin Ss Food h difference. True, the 
A Ae oy tunies of the bathing 
A Milk Modifier io.| suits could be worn 
ema < ey over skirts as well as 
Cow's milk contairs all the nutritive % ' over “shorts.” The at- 
elements necessary for maintenance and If) x | tractive wrap too, may 
growth. If these elements were in the } ae . serve. for the beach as 
same proportions as in human milk and ! , eet well as the boudoir. 
of the same character and as digestible, \ \ i The frocks are simple 
cow’s milk as delivered to the household with bits of embroiderv. 
could be substituted for human milk with Ww ' ‘ 
the assurance of successful results and the ry ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
matter of the artificial feeding of infants i | ey 
would need no further thought. 


However, while all the essential food 
elements are present in cow’s milk, there 
is a marked difference in relative propor- 
tions, in physical character and in digesti- 
bility as compared with human milk and 
for these reasons cow’s milk must be 
modified before it can be applied success- 
fully as nourishment for the bottle-fed 
baby. 


The purpose of Mellin’s Food is to 
adjust these differences and this purpose 
is accomplished by following the plan ; 4918 
which directs the use of Mellin’s Food as & Saat, ) View A 
a milk modifier. ] ~<a | 
4918 


The plan is a practical one, for the View B 


entire day’s feeding may be prepared in a 
few minutes by simply dissolving Mellin’s 
Food in water and then adding milk. 


Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 


Food and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 























; A million 


women use La 


France every wash- 
day! Saves rubbing 

.saves bluing... 
saves half wash-day 
work. Makes clothes 
snowy - white. Use 


| 


it with soap. 
| | 
! 


inl 
PR, ' a } 
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/ 2 j 
1900 9° i \ ri 4903 
: \\ A | . 21 / 4900 } Q 
5 WA / 4847 J > 
“ Emb. No. 1563 /~‘% , ’ ' d 
; “| \ 4903 
" / ; Emb. No. 1553 a 
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¢ > 
_— ' 
i r : << No. 4918. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 4921. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 4900. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 4903. Ladies’ and wee” 
v4 < o~, eR. i Bathing Suit. Sizes 14 to 16 Slip-On Blouse. Size 14 to 16 N egligee ; with bloused back Slip-On Dress; with short of 
we ¢. . “Yi ‘- . years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, years, 86 to 44 bust. No. 4847. and trimming bands of con- mono sleeves. Sizes 14 to ' 
view A, 2 yards of 36-inch; Camisole Skirt. Sizes 14 to 16 _ trasting material. Sizes small, years, 36 to 46 bust. Size »' 
trousers and binding, 1% yards years, 86 to 42 bust. Blouse, medium and large. Medium requires 2% yards of 40-inch 


$10 OO of 36-inch; collar, belt and size 36, 1% yards of 40-inch; size, 36 to 38 bust, requires material. Width, about 13 
° pockets, Y% yard of 36-inch; — skirt, 1% yards of 40-inch. 234 yards of 40-inch mate- yards. Pocket motifs No. 

view B, 1% yards of 40-inch; Width, about 1% yards. Emb. rial (cut crosswise); bands 1553 may be worked in button 
For You contrasting, 1% yards 40-inch. No. 1563 is suggested. 1*4 yards of 40-inch. hole- and lazy-daisy-stiteh. 


N Foam 


\QJj See Column 4 Page 130 | 





: ~ Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130 
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SEND FOR THIS BO 


LE CIOR« PARTS = 





ERE you see the 

most disereet way 
of wearing knee-length 
trousers. They are ap- 
parent only when the 
skirt is unbuttoned. An- 
other feature that ar- 
rests the attention is the 
variety of pleated skirts. 
For each skirt it is ad- 
visable to provide two 
jumpers. They need not 
match the skirt in fab- 
rie or color. The gaiety 
comes in the jumper. 


YELLOWSTONE \¥ 
GLACIER 
COLORADO 
BLACK HILLS 
RAINIER-ALASKA 


ESCORTED 
TOURS 


Delightful western vacations, 
carefree! Escort manages every- 
thing. Congenial parties. Defi- 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


4918 
iew \ 





4815 nite amount covers all expenses. 
§ No. 4897. Ladies’ and per See the best the easiest way in 
aay ie. : 4 a i. Emb. No. 1267 least time at lowest cost! Tours 
years, 86 to 42 bust. of 9 to 26 days. Send coupon for 
§ No. 4920. Pleated 4A YZ booklet. 


Skirt. Sizes 14 to 16 4, , 
years, 36 to 44 SaN4 
bust. Size 36, A 





Burlington Escorted Tours 


Sponsored by Burlington 
Great Northern—Northern Paciiic 


MAIL THIS 
FOR TOUR BOOK 





; blouse, 1% yards 
| of 40-inch; skirt 
' and bands,3 yards 
of 40-inch. Width, 
about 3% yards. 








marae Escorted Tours 



























































pt. M-5, 
\d 547 W. Jackson’ Bivd., 
fT: Chicago, Ill. 
Please send free book describ- Nea ek 
F S37 z: ing Burlington Escorted Tours. 
NY NRG 
& SAS OI a scteideisnssssnibiinectnninasenbainsipnbddsiicmmpie tics dmilatiia 
yy > 
\ y ¢ q CE RC CREE acres 
AX 
t ii i City State 
t i y j 
NY iB 












































4897 
4903 4916 
4814 

-~ ponnad talog illustrati d d ibing everything in 
Emb. No. 1565 4916 tedentg? endl aaiicen'y Coating ‘apparel sent FREE for 
% ww Fee p= This pn pa by ngomeny how you may, obtain, 
ea ou, a copy of Dr. Lowry’s 
V mists seh Mata book Bato Base and Feclng 
Micon No. 4814. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 4921. Ladies’ i P y 7 ies’ i vig y 5 ies’ isses’ oo i ntains the most completelines of infants’ 
eer No. 4814, No. 4921. and Misses No. 4897. Ladies’ and Misses No. 4815. Ladies’ and Misses Our catalog conta zoot coenplotefines of infants’ 
~ - Slip-On Blouse. Sizes 14 to 16 Slip-On Blouse; kimono Slip-On Blouse. Sizes 14 to Sports Blouse. Sizes 14 to 16 sees ad denpelnee de oct euecoved ines cf Mater- 
Size st years, 36 to 46 bust. No. 4920. sleeves. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 16 years, 36 to 42 bust. No. years, 36 to 44 bust. No. 4813. pn egg Sy Pte ng Pee Nags og Viggeernee 
3 vpn Pleated Skirt. Sizes 14 to 16 36 to 44 bust. No. 4808. Cami- 4916. Low-Waisted Skirt; Blouse. Sizes 14 to 16 years,36 to Broadway and Fifth Avenue styles in dresses, suits, 
re ars, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, sole Skirt; with pleat inset at with pleat insets. Sizes 30 to 44 bust. 4933. Skirt with Bloom- | “Ei accieaton a tiateccthiteetiens on everything we 
6s No. ouse, 24% yards of 40-inch; sides. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 40 waist. Blouse, size 36, 1% ers. Sizes 30 to 40 waist. Size 36 send or money refunded. Do not fail fe, write today 
sutton § skir t, 2% yards of 36-inch. 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, entire yards of 40-inch; skirt, size jacket and 30 skirt, 3% yards ee mnadas se — 

tite W idth, about 3% yards. Emb. costume, 3 yards of 40-inch. 30, 1% yards of 40-inch. 54-inch; dlouse, 2% yards 40- 
ith. No. 1565 may be used. Width, about 1% yards. Width, about 2% yards. inch. Emb. No. 1267 suggested. roe we BELLASHESS, te 

is g 

Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 128 M ae en ~ we 











236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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Do yo 


we 
es 
PA 


u shrink from 


that first cnitical look 
of your husbands friend ? 


Are you afraid that his unbiased verdict may open 

your husband's eyes to the fact that you have lost 

some of your girlish charm of figure—your pride 

and his just a few years ago? Very likely there is 
no cause for worry. 


~ 


Weight and Age are Mere Appearances 


Ten to one you are being disturbed by the 
mere appearance of maturity—not the 
actual pounds and years—and the appear- 
ance of weight is mostly due to incorrect 
posture. 


A spine that sags at the waistline, for in- 
stance, throws the whole body out of plumb. 
To maintain the equilibrium, the head and 
abdomen are thrust forward, widening the 
hips, thickening the torso, and even de- 
stroying the slender lines of the neck. Not 
only do such injurious posture habits make 
you /Jook older and heavier; they will ac- 
tually make you old prematurely, as your 
doctor will tell you. The time to act is now, 
while your weight and age are still mere 
surface appearances. 


Straighten the Line of Your Spine and 
See the Difference 


You will never believe until you see with 
your own eyes what merely straightening 
the line of your spine will do foryour figure! 
Pounds seem to melt away like magic! And 
the beauty of it is that this seeming miracle 
may be wrought without violent exercise, 
without dangerous reducing drugs, even 
without any change in your diet ! 


Louise Gifford’s Famous “Corrective 
Movements’ —One Simple Way 


As actresses, business women, and women 
prominent in New York society have dis- 
covered, Louise Gifford’s non-strenuous 
*‘Corrective Movements” point one simple 
way to the appearance of youthful slender- 
ness. What Miss Gifford does to develop 
the grace of figure and bodily poise of her 
students at the dramatic school of the New 
York Theatre Guild she has also done for 
women in every walk of life. She can do the 
same for you if you will send for her free 
booklet “The Joy of Looking Slim’ and 
follow its instructions carefully. (See 
coupon below.) You will discover in this 
booklet invaluable information that no 
woman should be denied. 


“ 


A Scientifically Designed Foundation 
Garment— Another Simple Way 


To help the woman who desires a graceful, 
slender figure, modern science has evolved 
a foundation garment designed to do what 
the ‘Corrective Movements” do. It helps 
you achieve the appearance of slenderness 
by straightening the line of your spine. At the 
same time the Inner Elastic Vest—a feature 
that distinguishes this garment from all 
others—affords a healthful support to the 
abdomen and adds to the slendering effect of 
the garment itself. The resultant sculptural 
firmness is particularly acceptable to women 
whose figures incline to maturity. 

Although we call this wonderful garment 
the P. N. Practical Front Corset, it is plain 
to see that it is vastly more than a corset. 
It is rather a mould on which beautiful 
gowns may be draped gracefully, with the 
assurance that they will look their best. It 
does not exert undue pressure at any point— 
conforming to the figure rather than attempt- 
ing to form it—bringing out the natural 
lines of beauty by helping the wearer cor- 
rect her bad posture habits. 

Just try this. Go to the nearest store 
selling the P. N. Practical Front Corset, 
and have a careful fitting. Note the ease, 
the comfort, the downright restfulness of 
the P.N. And then Jet your mirror tell you 
the rest. Don't bother, either, to cover up 
your smile of self-satisfaction at the almost 
unbelievable improvement in your figure. 
You've a right to that smile. 

“ 


Free—a fascinating booklet 
by Louise Gifford 
“The Joy of Looking Slim” 


It describes and illustrates her simple, non-stren- 
uous “Corrective Movements’, widely used by 
famous women for the removal of pounds and 
years from the figure. Write to I. Newman & Sons, 
Inc., Dept. M-2, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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4910 


Emb. No, 15 


or 
we) 


No. 4910. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; two-piece straight 
skirt. Sizes 6 to 14 
years. Size 10, 2% yards 
of 36-inch. Flower mo- 
tifs may be made with Em- 
broidery No. 1558. 


circular skirt. Sizes 6 to 14 
Size 10, waist, 1% 
yards of 36-inch; contrast- 
ing skirt, collar and cuffs, 
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4904 
Emb., No. 1377 


No. 4905. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; kimono sleeves; 
shirring at sides. Sizes 4 
to 12 years. Size 8 requires 
2% yards of 27-inch or 1% 
yards of 40-inch material. 


No. 4934. Misses’ and Jun- 
iors’? Eton Dress. Sizes 12 
to 20 years. Size 12, jac- 
ket and skirt, 2 yards of 
36-inch; waist, 134 yards 
of 36-inch; sash, 17% yards 
of 6-inch. Embroidery No. 
1486 in straight-s titel 
suggested. 


No. 4904. Girl’s Two-Piece 

Dress. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 

Size 10, waist, 134 yards of 

36-inch ; skirt, 1% yards of 

36-inch. Motif No. 1377 

in outline-stitch would be 
smart, 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, froi 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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B No. 4 


Dress ; 
6 to 7 
yards 
ing, * 
Motif 
stiteh 


No. 49 
iors? ] 
derarn 
ered 8 
years, 
of 32. 

Y, 
No. 49 
Dress ; 


skirt, 
Size ] 


inch, 


single- 
with E 


Patter 


Th 
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A, 
CHO | reallly Panu te keep frocks 
oe |W. er- 
} } A | | f = a ex! 
| lhe | Ae | sm °oms, heavy wraps of strenuous a“ 
+] | | Crease that underarm moist 
| Onstane newness 
| . ly threatens the freshness and 
oO ° our 
Your frocks, Fortunately, every dress ™ Y 
Wardr, re) the 
d Obe from the simplest sports jumpe* , 
/ ee . at 
[4 | . Pest décolleté can. be perfectly protected 
| }\ the ° , . ress 
pes a2 “aSiest, daintiest way with Kleinerts D 
be, Bed k 4 Shie ; es 
| c ee? ‘ Garments, There are slip-over GuPP™ 
4910 4904 fitted ° in 
Emb. No, 1377 Emb, No, 1525 Brassieres, and Brassierettes—styles vary! & 
fro ; wisp 
m est 
, Complete dress lining to the mer 
of Net WI ° i\" of them 
_ “Ith a tiny half shield—and 2 ; 
feed to Protect your dresses and 
€asil : %< means 
” Washed as your lingerie. Kleinett® . 
£ 
Suara , yubbe 
Nteed Protection on many othet 
attic], ouse- 
5 PS eee! sii | eh a : es, too, Such as Sanitary Garments, ri 
{Dress ; straight skirt. Sizes [4d Vie 1 
e8 6 f al rar 2 | i} \ \ \ | Oo tin 
I rie of Serinons contrcnt La t7 Va | Id Aprons, Baby Pants and Rubber Sheetihs 
it. j Wop ye, Of 36-inch. \ af \ ‘ 9 
» an in Peps Hiyama | | | || a | ~ remem ber t Oo ask for Kleinert ' 
‘ § No. 4932, Misses’ and Jun- : 
: ioe nee” 4 1 y and ame- 
f Pi Dress; closing at un a e n 
; Ore. 2 2s ‘3 0 lways to look for th 


] 

). Years. Size 12, 3V%4 yards 

I oF 32-ineh material; vest, 
% yard of 82-inch. 


Kleinert’s Gem Dress 
Shield —the utmost in 
underarm protection 


No. 4904. Girl’s Two-Piece No. 4901. Girl’s Dress with No. 4899. 
. ress; pleated camisole guimpe; inverted pleat at Dress; 
f skirt, Sizes 6 
Size 10, 2y, yards of 40- Size 10 requires, dress, 1% 4 to 14 years. Size 10 


Girl’s Slip-On | 
with four-piece | 
to 14 years. front. Sizes 4 to 14 years. skirt; long sleeves. Sizes 





















7 Z - Z | | 
fat pi : 
wt : a Cgrvm 
| e \ & \ Mee 4; . F 
a Pocket trimming in yards of 40-inch material; waist, 1% yards of 36-inch | F Hes s ° ry ie 
*ngle-stitch may be made guimpe, 15% yards ' material; contrasti yy | 
= , 1 f f , ’%» yards of material; contrasting, 11% | lei 9 — ’ ‘ 
with E mbroidery No. 1525. 40-inch, yards of 36-inch. Sedan nape aa one a 
. Sanda, _fow0. a TO TT Pa NN adalat Mia dered - a ‘ r 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, fron. | berized to within a few 
Lhe MeCatt Co., 236 West 37th St., New York C 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ber panels, especially 
good for active sports, 


ity, at prices listed on Page 130, | inches of the waist. 
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For THE 
Children : 
Send 2-cent 
stamp for the 
cut-out of 
SpoTLess Town 


SAPOLIO 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., NEW YORK 


























For Your CHURCH 


OULDN’T you be proud to be able to get an 

extra $100.00 for your church, possibly for some 
special purpose such as replacing hymnals or buying a 
new carpet or perhaps just to help with the regular 
budget? 

Then send today for the facts about McCall’s 
$100 Church Plan, a dignified, easy and pleasant plan 
which has been used by more than 10,000 churches. | 





| 
SCF SBS KS SSS SSS SSS SSCS SSCS SSS SSBB BSS eee ee ee 


Dept. 5E, McCall’s Magazine, Mail This Coupon Today 
250 West 37th St., New York. 








Please tell me without obligation or expense how my church 
may receive $100.00 under the McCall Church Plan. 


ER Ratinieae ti 6i-siKoa6 bSSeeeus Xb<14kesanedeeeudande suas Gass elebenen dat erenn se chasmane 
Local 
Address 


City and 
_ . ee 








No. 4783. Girl’s Slip-On 

Dress; with two-piece skirt. 

Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 

& requires, waist, 1 yard 

of 36-inch; skirt, collar 

and cuffs, % yard of 36- 
inch material. 


No. 4679. Girl’s Slip-On 

Dress; with pleat insets at 

sides. Sizes 4 to 14 years. 

Size 8 requires 2% yards 

of 82-inch material; con- 

trasting collar, %4 yard of 
32-inch. 


No. 4848. Girl’s Two-Piece 

Dress; slip-on blouse; 

straight pleated skirt. Sizes 

4 to 12 years. Size 10, 2% 

yards of 40-inch material ; 

collar and cuffs, % yard 
of 40-inch. 


No. 4731. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; closing at center 
back. Sizes 4 to 14 years. 
Size 8, 1% yards of 36- 
inch. Embroidery No. 1576 
in daisy- and outline-stitch 
would be smart. 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 





Emb, No, 1576 


No. 4714. Child’s Slip-On 
Dress; raglan _ sleeves. 
Sizes 2 to 8 years. Size 6, 
1% yards of 32-inch. Em- 
broidery in eyelets and 
satin-stitch may be added 
using Embroidery No.1338. 


MAY 









4714 


Emb. No. 1338 \ 


4784 
No. 4784. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; two-piece circular 
skirt. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Size 10 requires 2% yards 
of 36-inch material; con- 
trasting yoke and bands, 

% yard of 36-inch. 


— 














Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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4908 


Emb. No. 1522 





4747 
Emb. No. 1574 


No, 4747. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress ; circular flounces; 
—_ sleeves. Sizes 4 to 
14 years. Size 10, 2% yards 
of 36-inch, Embroidery No. 
“14 suggested in chain- 
and lazy-daisy-stitch. 


4747 


lie 
DE 
PARIS 


4728 


No. 4726. 
with bloomers; short set- 


Child’s Dress; 


in sleeves. Sizes 2 to 8 

years. Size 6 requires 

2% yards of 32-inch; 

contrasting, 34 yard of 36- 
inch material. 


4908 










4836 
Emb. No. 1540 





No. 4908. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; raglan sleeves. Sizes 
4 to 12 years. Size 8, 1% 
yards of 36-inch material. 
Embroidery No. 1522 in 
rambler- and lazy-daisy- 
stitch may be used. 


No. 4836. Child’s Slip-On 

Dress; with bloomers. Sizes 

2 to 8 years. Size 6, 2% 

yards of 32-inch; collar, %4 

yard of 32-inch. Embroi- 

dery No. 1540 suggested 
to trim pocket. 


No. 4756. Child’s Dress; 
kimono sleeves; center 
front closing. Sizes 4 to 10 
years. Size 10, 2 yards of 
36-inch material; contrast- 
ing collar and cuffs, % 
yard of 36-inch. 


No. 4728. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; closing at shoulder ; 
gathered side panels. Sizes 
4 to 14 years. Size 10 re- 
quires 2% yards of 32-inch 
or 1% yards of 40-inch 
material. 





Every Boker Scissor 
Has a Mission All Its Own 


As every woman knows, there és no 
such thingas an “all-purpose” scissor. 
Silk requires delicate, closely “set” 
blades; and woolens, sturdier blades 
with entirely different “setting”. 


The House of Boker has solved the 
problem by designing a special scis- 
sor or shear for every purpose—with 
blades carefully matched by hand to 
insure a clean, smooth cut from 
joint to tip, and “set” to meet each 
particular requirement. 





At your hardware, department or cutlery 
store you may find a Boker Scissor or Shear 
for every purpose from cutting the sheerest 
materials to the heaviest kitchen work. Look 
for the Boker “Tree Brand” and the use for 
which designed (“‘silk’’, “chiffon”, “cloth’’, 
etc.) stamped on every pair. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for booklet and prices. 
H. BOKER & CO., Inc. 
101-103 Duane St., New York City 


Makers of the Celebrated ‘‘Tree 
Brand” Shavettes, Pocket 
Knives, Carvers, ett. 


Boke axe Matched 
Bath Room 


‘Bohs Vs Ha t¢ h ed Shears 


Silk Sci SSOVS 








itterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 286 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 








SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” — Genuine 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Headache Colds 
Pain Toothache 


DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART 
Accept only “Bayer” package 
eC which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


Neuralgia Lumbago 


Neuritis Rheumatism 











126 


Tor Swollen Veins 





rub in liedne, Jr. 


QUIETING relief comes as 
Absorbine, Jr. penetrates the 
congested area and stimulates 
circulation. With frequent ap- 
plications Absorbine, Jr. has in 
many instances restored the 
former smoothness of the skin. 
Keep it handy—use it freely— 
it has many other uses. 


At all druggists’, $1.25 or postpaid 














w. YOUNG, Inc. 


Spriaghta Id. Mass 


Sample 
bottle sent 
on request 





MOTHER,DOESN'T GRAY HAIR 


Why should she have it ? 

Does your gray hair increase your daughter’s 
popularity with the younger set? Are you invited 
where she is invited or are you classed as “old’’? 
Gray hair is a barrier between you and your daugh- 
ter. You may not know it—she doesn’t realize it, 
but it is a fact—a deplorable fact. Young folks 
consider people old who have gray hair. 


With Q-ban you can darken your 
gray hair at home 


You have heard of this preparation for years and 


years. It has been made and . + 


soldsinceyouwereagirl. Many 
Hair ColorRestorer 


of your friends are using Q-ban 
HairColorRestorerand youdo 
not even suspect. It is a clear, 
dainty liquid which does its “#*meHair DARK 
work so gradually and natur- 
allythatyou,yourself,canhard- 
ly determine the 
day your hair be- 
came dark —your 
friends never NO- tie costs only 75 cents und 
tice the change. lasts a long, 
' 78 cents per bottle; sold by your 
druggist under positive guarantee 
Owing to the fact that Q-ban Hair Color Re- 
i@ storer works so gradually, eeample would prove 
im nothing. Sometimes several bottles are required 
to obtain the desired results. Therefore we au- 
thorize all druggists to refund your money if you 
are not entirely pleased—you tobe the sole judge. 


Hessig-Ellis, Chemists, Dept. P-6, , Memphis, Tenn. 


Another feature of Q-ban 
is its low cost. Instead of 
an expensive  ° ‘tinting 
westenees, *which, by the 
ay, advertises itself to 
wom friends, you apply 
Q-ban Hair Color Restorer 
yourself at home. A bot 


eng time 








BOURJOIS 


Paris . 28, Rue deta Taix - France 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 


To achieve for the skin a youthful petal-like 
softness and to protect it exquisitely against 
dirt and impurities — incomparable Java! 
A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE 
Also eight handmade French Rouges 


by Bourjois suiting every complexion. 
Paris - ; BOURJOIS, Inc. - - New York | 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat 
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No. 1579. Beads and 
metal threads are used 


to develop the new 
floral design adapted 
to Slip-On Dress No. 


4917 (in 6 sizes, 14 to 
16 years, 36 to 42 
bust). The chain- 
stitched outlines are 
also effective in fine 

embroidered wools. 


No. 1558. Sleeves 
worked in bright peas- 
ant colors and mixed 
stitches strike the 
style note of this Two- 
Piece Dress No. 49165 
(in 6 sizes, 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 42 bust). 
Assorted motifs have 
smart uses. 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, 
McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., 


The 


Emb. } 








No. 1579 


Dress 4917 


Emb. No. 1578 
Dress 4911 


No. 1578. Chain-stitching follows 
the lines of this smart design 
worked on a youthful model No. 
4911 (in 7 sizes, 14 to 16 years, 36 
to 44 bust). Strand cottons in 
pastel shades of blue, rose, yellow 
and green produce a lovely effect 
on either silk or cotton fabries. 


Emb. 
No. 157 

















Emb. No. 1553 
Dress 4916 





or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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a whole day’ 


daintiness 
in one application 


One minute in the morning to apply 

Creme Odorono—and you've a whole 

| day’s assurance of complete daintiness, 
of absolute freedom from that treacher- 
ous underarm odor which soap and 

| water can’t keep off. 

Although it does not check moisture, 

| Creme Odorono gives what is new in 


creme deodorants— scientific, effective 
and lasting protection from odor. 
Instantly vanishing. Soft, smooth, fra- 
grant. A joy to use! At all toilet 
counters, 25c, large tube. 


‘FREE SAM PLE” 


‘wares 


Ruth Wille. — 


The Odorono Company 
65 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me free sample tube of Creme Odorono, 


aici: icttinandtiidamansiominitiaiatataigniaiacsnaplilinshineeensinissit = 


Address 


BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure, 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c 


Df Scholl's 
Zino-pads 
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Put one on—the 
pain is gone! 











Banish Pimples 
By Using 


Cuticura 
Soap to Cleanse 





| i 
| 
| 





Ointment to Heal 


Try our new Shaving Stick. 


THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER} 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING AND 
PICOTING ATT: PRICE $1.00 


















Money back guarantee. Greatest in- 
venti n known for the housewife. Fits 





all rewing machine s. Pays fo for steele in 
8 beau- 
(00 machine. Pay 


tiful as dene by 275.00 
— in $1.00. Five days free trial. 
oney back if not satisfied. 


Hemstitcher Co., Dept. 12, Fort Worth Texas” 

















ould an extra $5.00 
be welcome now? 

it would, 

yes can have it easily. 
ttle spare time to look es 
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McCall subscriptions i 
ome gy is all that is 





5Y,McCall’sMagazine, 
250 West 37th Street, 
New York, 
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LVOReT 
HEMSTITCHING 
quickly, easily done! 

T is not difficult to duplicate the 
lovely Italian hemstitching found on 
smart linens today. With Barbour’s 
Book No. 2 the stitches are easily learned 


and the use of Barbour’s Linen Thread 
insures the same beauty of finish. 


Barbour’s Art Needlework Book 
No. 2 gives simple directions and illus- 
trations for various forms of hemstitch- 
ing. Send coupon below (with a dime). 


Barbour’s Linen Thread comes in one-ounce 
balls of white, ecru and natural, sizes 12 to 50, 
at 35c; and in 21 1-8 yd. skeins of twelve fast 
colors (medium size only), at 6c. 


At leading art needlework shops and depart- 
ment stores. If your dealer cannot supply you 
send us his name and address. The Linen Thread 
Co., Dept. M-6,, 96 Franklin St., New York. 


This book giveseasily 
followed directions 
for cutwork, crochet, 
fancy stitches, mono- 
grams, etc. 





BARBOURS 
Linen Thread 








FOR ART NEEDLEWORK 
The Linen Thread Co., Dept. M-6 


96 Franklin St., New York. ‘S) 
Enclosed is one dime for Barbour Book Ne 2. 
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and Refreshing to 
Eyes after Motoring 


When you return from a dusty ride 
with red, strained, irritated eyes, app! y 


a few drops of harmless Murine. Soon 
they will be clear again and will feel 
as strong and fresh as they look. 


Murine is invaluable for refreshing 


tyes wearied by reading, sewing, busi- | 
ness or movies. Women use it before | 


going out in the evening tomake their | 


eyes more lustrous. Positively -con- | 


tains no belladonna or other harmful 
ingredients. Begin its use today! 


[RINE 
FOR Your 


EYES— 


Mail this coupon to Murine Co., Dept. 
ree 92, 9 E. Ohio St., Chicago, for book 
checked: 0) “‘Eye Beauty” D)“‘EyeCare” 


—— 


Name... 


Address ... 
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Chemise 4310 
With Emb. 
Design 


(Right) 

Chemise 4311 

With Emb. 
Design 


Pajamas 
4927 
With Emb. 
Design 





~ 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


. 
L MVGEILE 
, 


Ombroidered Mode 


hy Glisabeln Kay Blondel 
















































No. 4310. Strand cottons in 
pink, blue, lavender and 
green work dainty sprays 
for the lavender silk che- 
mise. Adapted to small size 
(34 to 386), medium (38 to 
40) and large (42 to 44). 


No. 4311. Flesh 
color silk worked 
in pastel color 
cottons. Small 
(34 to 36), me- 
dium (88 to 40), 
large (42 to 44). 





Nightgown 
4928 
With Emb. 
Design 


No. 4928. Alluring in soft 
contrasts, pale yellow with 
lavender binding tape and 
flower motifs made of the 
same. For women in sizes 
small (14 to 16 years), me- 
dium (86 to 88), large 
(40 to 42). 


No. 4927. Smart pajamas 
have scalloped edges bound 
to match the appliqué 
V-neck; blue on pink, or lav- 
ender on yellow give a 
charming effect. Small (14 
to 16 years), medium (36 to 
88), large (40 to 42). 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130 
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The New Lovely Patterns 
—Test the Absolutely Fast Colors 


~You can do it with these 30 FREE 
Samples of Genuine 


Peter Pan 
Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Colors and patterns originated by fa- 
mous French designers to delight any 
woman’s eye—fabrics to make up into 
lovely dresses that soaking and rubbing 
only make brighter and fresher— are 
assured you in the 
PRINTS, PLAINS, VOILES, 
WOVEN CHECKS, WOVEN STRIPES, 
SHANTUNGS, SUITINGS 

—with the Peter Pan name on the seivage. 
Their moderate cost will encourage you to make 
many charming dresses—each protected by the 
absolute guarantee of satisfaction shown in the 
coupon below. 

We will be glad to send you, free, 

“The Peter Pan Sampler” of 30 beau- 

tiful samples which show you repre- 

sentative patterns and which you can 

test all you want to for color fastness. 

Send your name and address or mail 

the coupon, and be sure to give your 

dealer’s name and say if he sells Gen- 

uine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics. 


HENRY GLASS & Co. 


42-D WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 





\ Pl send me “The Peter Pan Sampler” of 30 samples, 











y 
Name. 
Sereet Address or P.O. Box 
City and State. 
Dealer’s Name. 











Does he sell Genuig Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics ?____ 





“We will replace any garment 
made of Genuine Peter Pan if 
it fades.— Henry Glass & Co.” 
































’ For 7-Day Supply 


’ 
Sort, lovely skin in one short week! That’s why we urge 
you to try Sem-Pray. The youth-giving effect of this ex- 
quisite creme in cake form will amaze you, delight you! 
Send now for your 7-day supply! Follow Mme. La Nore’s 
Directions. Learn how theroughly but gently it cleanses, 
how marvelously it blends powder and rouge! 
Sem-Pray contains costly imported 
beautifiers which cannot be combined 
into jar creams, Banishes wrinkles— 
nourishes delicate underlying § skin 
tissues. Use regulazlv! At all good 
stores. Or send 60c for tull sized pack- 
age if dealer can’t supply. 
Mine. La Nore, \ : 
Sem-Pray Jo-Ve-Nay Co.. 
Dept. 675, Grand Rapids, Mich. | 
I Send me a 7-day supply of Sem-Pray and sample ot I 
your powder. I enclose 10c for packing and mailing. 1 


V Be Pe add sp Cub asaawebdbsuas<ocacdestadcswaal 


n “s, SEM-PRAY | 
36. abChMtIae 







Address...... 











DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
‘ ROSTERS makes i | popear 
, lly da ng and Juxuri- 
\ ee ¥ Sondsetal Oiore. beauty 
and expression to any face. Perfectly 
Used by millions of lovely 
form or water-proof liq- 
dealer's or direct postpaid. 
_ MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 
e 
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Be Sure His Soups 
Are Right 








When he gets married andthe 
honeymoon is over — when 
life settles down to the in- 
evitable routine basis, he is 
going to be fussy about his 
food. Give him lotsand plenty 
of good soups. You may buy 
them in tins. Season 
them, just before serv- 
ing, with one teaspoon- 
ul Oo 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 























to each can. Some vari- 
eties need more. Noother 
way willso surely woo his 
kiadly attitude toward his 
meals. Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce is the world’s favor- 
ite seasoning for meats, 
fish, fowl, vegetables, gra- 
vies aad dressings. Send 
postal for free booklet. 


Make a dressing of 3 
parts hot melted butter 
and 1 part Lea & Per- 
rins’ Sauce for fish. 
LEA & PERRINS 
238 West St., N.Y. 











Stop 
Rubbing 


Let La France do 
Teltbam atte) eytet:sam C: 
soaks clothes 
clean—snowy- 





white. Blues as it 
cleans. Use it 
with soap. 





Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman shouldlearn. We t 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 















cago System. | 1 indorsed by physicians. 
Established 27 ye 


Earn While Learning 


If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Som ple Lagat aFage ea with FREE details 

vuarantee and FREE 
NuRSe S eQuie MENT. 


CHICAGO oe. OF NURSING 
ept 
421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


SAVE retailer’sprofit. Bargains in fine ruf- 
fle curtains, sets and panels,direct from 
factory. All shades and colors. Finest qual- 
ity and workmanship. Lowest prices. Fully 
guaranteed. Send for FREE ATALOG. 
nonmerss S omits, a gaa Street 


URTAINS 


par COR 







Become Independent 


quaranteed to quickly end worst 
Pam 





stops instantly, Hard 
P pony . Send Ang 00 fer 80 inch spool. Full refund |) 
not delighted after Sure, Comfortable, SAFE. 
Comfittape Labevetern, Dept.350 Burlington, Vt. 
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1581. First the out- 
then the solid 
portions. 


No. 


lines, 




















No. 1581. Jap- 
anese painting 
design. 


No. 1581. Oval 
design 10 inches 
high. 
























high. 




























No. 1581. Painting 
design of poppies. 



















No. 1581. Flower 
motif in lovely 
colors. 
















































No. 1581. Besides painting scarfs and 
kerchiefs to complete a smart costume, 
women are carrying this art still 
further into home decoration, and are 
painting their own lampshades, tele- 
phone screens, etc. The materials they 
use are silk, handkerchief linen, thin 
sateen and georgette. The newest 
painted shades also have a_ lovely 
translucent finish given to them by 
the use of sealing waz or shellac. To 
begin with, the making of the shade 
itself is quite simple. You take the 
wire frame and wind all the wires 
with silk binding. Then you stamp 


your designs on the silk or linen sec- 
tions and whip the sections on with 
close stitches. Now begins the paint- 
ing—with a color chart for a guide 
and the paints themselves which come 
in all colors, it is not difficult to do. 
The large pleated shade shown above 
was made of lavender taffeta silk 
lined with pink, the small square one 
of pale tan linen, the siz-panel one of 
pale pink crépe de Chine, the fringed 
one of pale yellow sateen. The dainty 
telephone screen is of flesh color 
georgette exquisitely painted in 
pastel shades and bound with braid. 


No. 1581. Painting 
design 6% inches 








|Patterns may be bought from all McCall 


dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 











Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


yo ean banish those annoyi 
embarrassin; freckles, equip 
end surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will won- 
der how you did it. 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
natural coloring. 

The first jar a its magic worth. 
Results or money re- 


guaranteed, 
funded. At all druggists, 50c and $1. 


Pacman 
Tre e 








= The Stillman Co., 4 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 
. Send me your FREE make-up and skin treat- 
g ment booklet. 
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“‘at your best”, 


To be always 
it is essential to prevent the un- 
pleasant odor of perspiration. 


**Mum”’ is the word! ‘*‘Mum’? is 
the personal deodorant cream that 
neutralizes every body odor and assures 
complete personal daintiness through- 
out the whole day and evening. 

So effective is “Mum”, and so safe, 
that it is used regularly with the sani- 
tary napkin. 

‘Mum” is 25c and 50c at all stores 
Or from us postpaid. Also special 
size of ‘‘Mum’’—10c postpaid. 

Mum Mfg. Co. 1112 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


“Mum 


prevents all 
Dodo odors 
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LO CKNodern CHandwork : , 
oi 0 ent to your home 
| ty olors and Prints 
pa , | in A B.C. Fabrics 
4 e 'e 
50 Samples of the latest, fashionable 
ee O W ree shades and patterns created by the lead- 
No. 1580. Hand ing designers of Paris and New York in 
quilted silk pillows 
are all the vogue. A. B. C. Fabrics 
Smo O f favored and demanded by critical women 
everywhere. 
skin becomes when unwanted For Every Use 
hair ts removed with Neet YY tenses wear Lanes wear Lingerie 
, F 2 r | terno y Lini 
Entirely unlike shaving. This method | Evening wear Underwear Draperies 
called Neet dissolv es hair at the roots. Where Richness, Beauty, Silky Sheen 
It leaves the tiny hair ends softly tap- | . EeNviv-,. . 4 And Dependability Earn Preference 
ered—not sharply cut sothey prickand | Se Wy, — eee Z A. B. C. PLAIN 
show as -_ “die of the razor. os |Z (fule hia rs sadaniae every yard) 
Neet positively discourages regrowth o A.B.C 
‘ a Ss . B. C. RAYSLIP 
hair. By ger: learn Me | seven en py (full name on selvage every yard) 
will use no ot i : = y _ 2 A. B. C. WASHABLE PRINTS 
to hair ope e sa ly en a ss (full name on selvage every yard) 
clear, cool water simply rinse away a 3 . ; ? 
trace of offending hair. See how white G Be Ee eae Wear Tt ng demasey Half ae Price 
and satiny smooth skin becomes—how S panion bolster. . nian aie od 
a ei . | r=) eal si tom silk worms, combined with an 
thorough and quick is this gee | Ds almost invisible filament from the cotton boll by 
of au ee a tu oO Hs e 'S, ema A.B. - qo giving gues: ney 
rea y-to-use air dissolving cream eet SIRO) —< '@ SL rf without losing the asting softness, richness, 
-- aeny drug fs department sae © eee VW rN f) Y » T\7] NS j F sheen and drape of the silk. 
. 0 al! of the advantages of dissolving hair. slain j rae Accept ved Seppetionse ; 
3 ae e full name is on the selvage of ew d ot 
rs HANNIBAL PHARMACAL CO., ST. LOUIS genuine A. B.C. Ask ms terry Me Ps 
i the full name ‘on the selvage. The A. B. C. 
i : Method is ours. It cannot be duplicated. If he 
| Very Special cannot supply you, we will make it easy for you 
; : - ne ae personal pw ~~ neue dan: , 
J daintiness by using ail Coupon for Fr 
: IMMAC—the dainty Rcsachves seme’ oad paces ed 
1 white cream that rids Mail to ARTHUR BEIR & CO.. I 
. 1 di - . ti aul to + imc. 
=. pom a ag vou, NEET 45 White Street, New York City 
ail dealer has IMMAC. Be sure to PRINT complete information 
) 
| Pe PTI Te) STEP re eee 
| Does he seli A. B. C. Materials? .ccccccccceccscccvcces 
Corlicelli Silks 


Spool Silk, Dress Silks, 
‘omen’s fine Silk Hosiery. 

Brainerd & Armstrong 

Spool Silk. 

Made of famous Corticelli Silk 

Style booklet sent free on request 


The Corticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 
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In Town’ 


“My FRIENDS are constantly ad- 
miring my clothes and wondering 
how I manage to dress so well on a ” 
small income. They just can’t be- 
lieve that I do my own sewing, for 
my clothes never have a home-made 
look. It’s really fun making dresses 
now that the Woman’s Institute has 
shown me all the secrets of design- 
ing, cutting, fitting and finishing.’”’ 
No matter where you live, you 
can learn how to make all your 
own clothes in the very latest 
styles, for a half of store prices. 
The Woman's Institute will teach 
you right at home in spare time 
just as it has taught 240,000 
other women and girls. 


FRE Mail cou- 
pon _ for 
Fre eBook- 


let which tells all about 
the Woman’s Institute 


See 
« Dig TUBA TINS J) Nel 


No. 1571. Bed- 
spread of organdy 
daintily stitched. 





No. 1571. The spread of sheer mate- No. 1567. A picturesque design ren- 
rial requires this design of exquisite dered in colorful cottons on natural 
daintiness to complete its charms. linen is charmingly fitted to a glass 
Pastel shades of strand. cottons, rose, tea-tray. Clouds in white buttonholing 
blue and green, are used to work the overshadow the vred-roofed house, 
rambler-roses, outlines and leaves. green poplars and lavender waters, 


A a 2 . . . ° and explains how you 
Oval measures 31% x 86 inches. all worked in simple darning-stitch. Siveee Ges ramea Last 


prettier clothes and 
to $40 a 





. pais penal " Heking earn $20 
No. 1572. Above the spread is its No. 1580. The lordly peacock perched geaatiul Clothes Wh Kk as a dressmaker 
or m ner, 


matching bolster with elongated oval ona flowering branch is clearly drawn 




















‘ Doesn’t hurt one bit! Drop a little | design 30 inches long and 15% inches in quilted stitches on this smart pil- 

Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly deep. Made, like the spread, of soft low. Simple running- or back-stitch WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 3-S, - Seranton, Pa. 

that corn stops hurting, then shortly you voile or organdie, the pleated ruffles worked through the silk and. two eet it haktne Goeatttih Cities” ond coh maten 
lift it right off with fingers.- Your drug- add their chic to the embroidery in layers of lamb’s wool, is all that’s I can learn at home the subject I have marked below. 
ee sist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for pastel colors. required. Design 16 x 20 inches. pe Lt RS oy 
Ln rod cents, sufficient to remove every Minders ciixt Sass Livcasnsesestinceteetngen tunica 
g to ths corn, soft corn, or corm between the | (Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
~~ » and the foot calluses, without sore- Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from Pr es Sage eee ee ee 





ness or irritation. The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St.; New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. VVVVV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV IT 
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Finished in Nickel. 
Gold and Black 
Rust Proof! 
Guarded Coil 
Sharp Point 
re Mt All Good Stores 


ARE 


CONSOLIDATED Sap TY Pr IN Co. 
BLOOMFI ELD, N. J. 
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TINTING 
Sheer Silk Hosiery 
Easiest with Putnam 


Fashion is strict about hosiery colors. 
Newest shades can be obtained with 
Putnam. Use like bluing—a few 
drops in the rinsing water. 


Putnam No-Kolor Bleach removes 
old color from fabrics—enables _re- 
dyeing or tinting lighter shades with 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes. 
Send 10 cents for Booklet, 
“199 Ways of Beautifying the 
Home and Wardrobe’’—with 
ann 44 tinting and bleaching. 
sample package of dye 
a luded. Specify color desired. 


Address Dept. 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes, Tien Til. 


PUTNAM 


FADELESS 


DYES 


for Tinting or Dyeing 
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THE WORLD EVENT OF 
THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 24] 


foreign policy. By one vote, let us say by 
that of Mr. Newberry of Michigan, the 
Republicans were able to reorganize the 
Senate. 2 

The news of the elections was heralded 
abroad as a check on President Wilson. It 
was contended that he no longer held a 
free hand. Those in charge of the affairs 
of other governments saw in it an oppor- 
tunity successfully to oppose his altruistic 
views. 

When the Peace Conference had ad- 
journed and the League of Nations had 
sprung into being, Europe waited many 
weary months upon the decision of our 
Senate regarding its disposition of the 
Versailles Treaty. When the Treaty finally 
failed of ratification by six votes of a 
two thirds majority, with twenty odd 
Democrats voting against it because of 
the so-called Lodge Reservations, Europe 
was fairly stunned. 

Our failure to ratify the Treaty soon 
began to have an economic as well as a 
political effect. As the economic strain 
grew, the United States was blamed with 
equal impartiality. As Europe’s financial 
and economic condition became worse, 
that of the United States grew better by 
leaps and bounds. When our wealth and 
prosperity reached fabulous proportions 
and when the fortunes of our former allies 
were at their lowest ebb we made demands 
for payment of the sums we had ad- 
vanced them during the war. 

The story, as Europe sees it ten years 
after our declaration of war, is that we 
made a noble entry and an ignoble exit. 

What will the judgments of history be? 
Did we serve a great cause in a great way, 
or did we fail at the critical moment? 
Have we justified ourselves as an ideal- 
istic republic bent on the betterment of 
man, or have we proven that we are only 
as others that have gone before—merely 
common clay? 


THE PERSONALITY OF 
THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 27 





disgust: it handles characters and situa- 
tions not in the manner of a historian, 
but of a novelist. 

There is, however, one historian of the 
present day who is equally at home in the 
present and in the past, and whose work 
does cast a searchlight of illumination 
upon the present day as measured by the 
standard of the past. Guglielmo Ferrero 
was fortunate in that he began his life- 
work with a series of studies in Roman 
history. His Greatness and Decline of 
Rome is a crowded panorama of living 
beings, readable and stimulating. 

But it is not by his work in Roman 
history that Ferrero can best command 
the attention of our day. He has also 
written four books which deal with what 
is perhaps the greatest problem of our 
time; the relation between America and 
the world at large. His four most recent 
books all deal with this problem. These 
are Ancient Rome and Modern America, 


Between the Old World and the New, and 
the more recently appearing Words to the 
Deaf and Between the Past and the 
Future, still untranslated. In these he puts 
out a body of thought which is of great 
importance if we wish to understand our 
epoch. 

At first sight, we in eAmerica are living 
through an experiment that has no par- 
allel. But if we look far back into history, 
it is easy to sce that something of the 
same sort happened before. Ancient Rome 
provides a parallel to modern America; 
here, too, the officers of the state, from the 
lowest to the highest, were elected; here, 
too, the past was ransacked to beautify a 
form of life originally stern and simple; 
here, too, the idea of universal peace to be 
extended to all nations grew and devel- 
oped. The United States are nothing but 
the Roman Republic transplanted into 
virgin territory, and better equipped with 
the resources of science and nature to 
maintain themselves. And it .is Ferrero 
who first drew this startling parallel. 





THE PLAY OF THE 
MONTH 


[Continued from page 28| 


What They Wanted and Ned McCobb’s 
Daughter consist in? Partly in the char- 
acters but more in the plot and the theme. 

At Mrs. Phelps’ house her younger son’s 
fiancée is staying for a few days; the other 
son, who has been absent in Europe 
studying architecture and has married 
there, returns with his wife, a biologist 
with a good appointment at the Rocke- 
feller Institute in New York. The de- 
votion of the mother to this son appears 
at once, she almost forgets in fact to 
notice the two newcomers in the family. 

The mother worms her way further into 
the sons’ moods, persuades one of them 
at length to break off his engagement; 
the girl has hysterics, the daughter-in-law 
takes her part against the mother. We 
have a scene then in the son’s room where 
his mother has put him in his old bed 
near her own door while the wife is 
packed into a room at the far end of the 
passage. The mother comes and with her 
tender words and plausible methods gets 
her son all back again. The wife comes 
too, she tries in vain to save the situation 
by some plain speaking. The hysterical 
girl, in her desire to leave the hated house, 
gets out of bed and starts off across the 
treacherous ice pond toward town. The 
curtain falls on the mother calling to the 
sons as they rush out to save the girl from 
drowning. 

In the last act we have the conclusion 
of the struggle between the two women 
for the young man, the mother on one 
side trying to keep him for herself, the 
wife trying to give him his own life. For 
a moment after the two young women 
have gone out the mother seems to have 
won the battle; then the husband follows 
his wife, and the curtain falls on the 
weaker of her sons huddled at the mother’s 
feet. 

How far The Silver Cord is true, and 
how deep is its comment on maternal love 
and on the relation of mothers to their 
children, everyone in the audience must 
decide for himself. But that by no means 
hurts the absorbing interest of the play. 


Price List of New McCall Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. If. you find that you can’t 
secure them, write to The McCall Company, 23 -250 West 37th Street, New York City, or 
to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired and enclosing the price stated 


below in stamps or money- -orde Tr. 
Second St., San Francisco, Cal., 
Mo., 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canz ada; 204 Gt. 


No. Cts.! No. Cts.! No, Cts.| No. Cts.| No. Cts. 


| | 

4310..35 | 4783.-35 | 4857..50 | 4879..45 | 4887..35 | 4895.. 30] 4903. +35 
35 | 4784..35| 4858..50| 4880..45 | 4888..35 | 4896..: 

+35  4808..35 | 4863..30 | 4881..45 | 4889..30 | 4897. 35 4905..35 

4714..30 4813..35 | 4874..30 | 4882..40 | 4890.. 30 | 4898.. 35 | 4906..50| 4914..45 | 4922..45 

35 | 4899..35 | 4907..45 | 4915..45 | 4923..45 





4726..30 | 4814..35| 4875..35 | 4883..35 | 4891..; 


3ranch Offices, 208-12 So. 
82 N. Pryor: St., 
Portland Street, London, England. 


Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill., 140 
Atlanta, Ga., 819 Broadway, Kansas ‘City, 


No. Cts.| No. Cts.| | No. Cts.| No. Cts.| No. Cts. 





4911..45 | 4919..50 
4912..45 | 4920..35 | 4928..35 


4904..35 | 
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5 | 4894..30 | 4902..45 | 4910..35 | 4918..35 | 4926..45 | 4934..45 


EMBROIDERY PATTERNS 


No. Cts.{ No. Cts.| No. Cts.| No. Cts. 
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1021..25 | 1486..40 | 1533--35 | 1§41..35 
1267.. 9} 1§22..25 | 1§34..40 | 1§42..30 
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New Shampoo 
for Blondes only! 


Keeps Hair Light — Lustrous — 
Lovely; Brightens Faded 
Blonde Hair 


N° more dull,darkened, 
streaky blonde hair! 
Blondex, the wonderful 
new special shampoo for 
blondes only, keeps light 
hair from darkening— 
brings back bright golden 
color and youthful brilli- 
ance to faded, discolored 
blonde hair. Not a dye. 
No harmful chemicals. 
Fine for children’s hair. 
Leaves hair soft, fluffy 
and delightfully silky. 
Nearly a million users. 
Why not try Blondex? 
Sold at all good drug and 
department stores, or a 
generous trial package 
will be sent you FREE 
if you write to Swedish 
Shampoo Laboratories, 
Dept. 165, 303 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


1927 











Maternity 


LANE BRYANT Maternity 
Clothes enable you to dress styl- 
ishly during all stages of maternity, 
and after baby comes, as well. 

Latest modes, cleverly designed 
to conceal condition. Patented ad- 
justments provide expansion. 

Beautiful Style Book, showing the 
latest styles in Maternity Coats, 
Suits, Dresses, Skirts, Underwear, 
Corsets. — sent FREE. Write 
for it tod 




















Lane Bryant Sea hth bre NewYork 





For You! 


OULDN’T an extra 
$10.00 bill coming to you 
each month be welcome? 


McCall’s will give you this 
amount—or more—in return 
for devoting a little of your spare 
time looking after new and re- 
newal McCall subscriptions. No 
previous experience of any sort 
is necessary. 


Miss Vivian Snyder of Ohio, | 
| writes the following: | 


“This surely has been an easy 
way to make money and the 
best part of it is that it took no 
time from my business at all as 
I got ten subscriptions in one | 
noon lunch hour.” 


Send This Coupon! 


see ae See 








Dept. 5X, The McCall Company, 
250 West 37th St., New York. 


Please tell me without obligation or ex- 
pense howI can earn an extra $10.00. 
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NOW cg 
Proud of My Hair 


My hair is so full of lustre, color and vitality 
since I resorted to a certain artifice. And it is 
such a simple little secret. I just brushed 
BROWNATONE through my gray hair at 
home and its youthful color was restored in 
five minutes. I still give it the usual treat- 
ments but the tint is unaffected. And even in 
the strongest lights my secret is safe. 


BROWNATONE is a Harmless, 
Permanent, Instant Tint. 


Brownatone is guaranteed harmless to hair, scalp 
and skin, No muss—no mixing. Without the 
slightest experience, any woman can quickly tint 
her hair just as perfectly as a hair dresser, who 
would charge $10.00 or more for the same 
treatment. The development of color is im- 
mediate. Don’t tolerate gray hair another day. 
You will never know how really lovely your 
hair can be until you try Brownatone. 
and toilet counters, 50 cents and $1.50. 
shade from two colors (blonde 












to medium brown) ———) 
(dark brown to 

black.) If you pre- Ss nd 10¢ 

fer a test first send roe acking 
10 cents for trial ay cost of P . 
bottle. The Kenton toP and P stage f° 
Pharmacal Co., 

Dept. S-2, Coppin 

Bldg., Covington, 1 
Ky. Canada _ad- : + e 
dress Windsor, Bot 
Ontario. Trial 


BROWNATONE 


Putterfl Say 





(Summer a 
Yost Denutitel ¢ on stone. Blooms from *% 
June to frost. le blossoms -- six to ten 4:7) 
inches long. very ragrant. Fine for bou- ‘~; 
quets. Attracts butterflies, as they always See 
hover about this plant. Hardy. Grows 8% 
everywhere. Gets larger each year. Avery i0°* 
attractive decoration for your lawn. ears Be 
One Strong Plant Postpaid for 2 5 c Re Py 
Special Otters re 

3 Standard wo eee ‘oses, 
one . 25e en 








- Mee 


a 5 me for$t post * Trina (AWA 
aii 7 ene og_ free ~~ 
if eon tiae * ny 
















& Gesso). You don’t have to know how to draw. 
the at ever earned Bigmoney! F EE illustrated literature 
shrinkless, scouring mit. Strong. Heavy. 


llustrates and 
the best roses grown, e% 
The Schmidt & Botley Co. ty:“#PEg 

Fy Brings Big Money s 

Our simple directions show you how 

a easily and quickly you can earn big 
<f€ 5 money during spare hours at home 

with the secret Schanz method of : 
nor 
Schanz methods develope your hidden artistic 
talent. You learn by actually decorating novelty boxes, 
candlesticks, book ends, etc. You can make money your 
very FIRST iesson and will be amazed to see how FAST 
and details to help you start. Mail postal card today. 
DECORATIVE ARTS GUILD, INC. 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
Greatest invention since soap. 
Save soap, time and labor 

10c at 5 and 10c stores, department stores, 

rdware and grocery stores. 


beet. 214, Springfield, Ohio 
olychorme, antiquing, gilding, etc. (NOT 
orders will come in. The easiest, most fascinating work 
the improved copper-clad 
METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, M’F’R N.J., U.S.A. 












Visiting ‘cards’ etc., reflect good taste = 
perfect craftsmansh Direct from th the na- 
8 official social center. 


expensive. Write for loan of sample portfolio. 
Hausier & Co.,843 E St., Washington, D.C. 
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THESE LETTERS WIN 
PRIZES IN McCALL’S 
RADIO FAIRY 
CONTEST 
[Continued from page 67] 


It happened that the king, not being 
in a mood for hunting, returned, and 
Elizabeth met the cavalcade. Knowing 
that her husband would be angry she 
tried to avoid him, but in vain. 

Then the king, smiling on his wife 
said, “What have you there?” “Roses,” 
she replied on an impulse. 

“Let me see,” said her husband firmly. 
Trembling, she opened her apron, knowing 
that her husband would be angry if he 
saw the loaves. But, to her amazement, 
her apron contained, not loaves, but 
beautiful roses. “Go your way, dear,” he 
replied and rode on to the castle, leaving 
Elizabeth staring at the roses. 

It was wrong of her, of course, to have 
told a lie, but she was so good and kind 
that God would not allow her to be 
shamed before her husband and _ these 
people, so He made her falsehood true. 


Jean Spears. 








TEN DOLLAR PRIZES 


ELIZABETH FARRELL 
South Orange, New Jersey 


DORIS BRADY 
Vancouver, Washington 


MARY JANE SCHUMACHER 


LaPorte, Indiana 


FIVE DOLLAR PRIZES 


JOHN A, LUCIAN 
Jamestown, New York 


GEORGIA DAVIS 


Grandview, Tennessee 
JEAN MULLEN 
Fort Qu Appelle, Sask., Canada 
GEORGE A, KALLENBACH, JR. 
Philadelphia 
WAYMAN WILDER 
Oakfield, New York 


HELEN D. NEWETT 


Cicero, Illinois 























IN A BLUE AND 
PURPLE GARDEN 


[Continued from page 104] 


There are not so many as at the Villa 
d’Este, and I have no cypress trees, but 
Italy dwells for a week in that corner 
every Spring—dwells and passes—and 
comes again. 

In the garden of my remembrance the 
blue flowers are legion. Acres of blue bells 
in the beech wood at Kew when it was 
May in England. A carpet of aubretia- 
mauve, and violet and purple masking 
the stones of a Long Island rock garden; 
the breath-taking loveliness of plumbago 
as I saw it first in a mossy, walled garden 
of the Vieux Carré of New Orleans; 
drooping fronds of buddleia weighted 
down with a host of yellow and black 
butterflies; larkspurs—six feet tall, and 
in every shade of azure, blue and wine- 
red purple—all in the garden of remem- 
brance. 

In the garden of my daily care they 
bloom again. Here, by the well curb grow 
myrtles, violets and spikes of dusty leaved 
stachys lanata, a treasured gift from the 
garden of the dean of women gardeners 
in America, Mrs. Francis King. Petunias 
riot through the borders; a wistaria—’ 
sentimental gesture—entwines the arbor; 
my larkspurs are still of the famous Wrex- 
ham strain. The bees seek them out as 
avidly, and their petals hold for me the 
memory of sun-filled skies, and June and 
the magic of blue and purple gardens. 








The 


Sins 
of Price { 


RICE cutting sins against 

quality. Price cutting sac- 
rifices serviceability—because 
low prices are often made by 
by adulteration 
and substitution. 


The United States 
Food Law made the sins of 
price a crime. 
protects you only on the 
things you eat. 


In many other lines, the 
‘‘manipulation”’ of merchan- 
dise to make price ‘‘baits’’ is 





‘‘skimping,”’ 


not illegal— 


For example, cutlery may 
be stamped and not hand 
forged. Aluminum ware may 
bemadeof light weight metal. 
Enamel ware may have two 
coats instead of the standard 
three. A price a few cents low- 
er is always a tempting price. 





In clothing, a 


cheaper sleeve 


Pure 
cents. 


But this law 
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cheaper lin- 


ing saves 25 cents per coat; a 


lining alone 


saves 15 cents; composition 
buttons save 5 cents; cheap- 
er pocket material 5 cents; a 
belt not interlined saves 5 


A “‘skimped”’ pattern saves 
material. A leather lined coat 
can be made two inches short- 
er, with wide cloth facings— 
saving 50 cents per coat. 


These are the sins of price. 


For “fty-five years, Mont- 


price. 
Cost too great. 


An example of Ward Quality 


This shoe has a second sole as good as the outer 
sole. Similar appearing shoes are sold at 25 cents 
less—by making the second sole of leather cost- 
ing 20 cents instead of 45 cents. Such shoes are 
worn out when the first sole wears through. 
The saving in cash is 25 cents—the loss in 
serviceability at least $2.00. 


gomer:: Ward & Co. has sold 
only reliable, standard goods, 
Quality first—then low price 
— but we never sacrifice qual- 
ity to make a seemingly low 


A Price too low—makes the 


Use Your Ward Catalogue for Greater Savings 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Chicago KamnsasCity St. Paul 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Baltimore 


Portland,Ore. Oakland, Calif. 


Foxt Worth 








Quick to stick—mends cellu- 
loid, toys, furniture, leather 


or ise ai an by pragare 
ttles. 


McCormick&Co. -Baltimore,M 


MEND FURNITURE 





—and 
clean 


at 





<a pale ne. at oe of hundreds of of way gift- 


Look at Me!/§ ; 


ae home an tnd sail se ie big ‘prytital 
weue donmative. ore ety, es eau. 


Agee Soper vee a: ‘The Famous Wing 
ating you can't let it go. facade. Work Sent Direct to You ¢ 

SEND FOR FREE B00 Only$2453 NoMoneyDoun 
fall for’ howe, wemsen, inrwriis today, Bnclone, 26 Free Trial Till A: 
stamp. Beautiful b y return, mail will bring ree ug. 


page—you’ ll always be. neneten ay pode t put 4 oft. 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 18: 


pata olobeetee 


same 
Use it with soap. 





Saves! 


La France saves 
work—time—soap 
clothes! 
Soaks clothes 
without 


Blues 
time. 





bay you on free trial | i 












Adrian, Mic Wing & Son (Est. 1868). 


1927. Save 25 to 50 per oom 40-ye 
ntee. 
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The Princess Grand 


The piano of the day is the small 
Grand. Shown above is our most 
popular model—the Princess Grand. 
In thousands of homes from Maine to 
California, its dainty Colonial lines, 
exquisite finish, delightful tone and 
touch are endearing it to discriminat- 
ing owners. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built today as in 1880, in all types but 
in only one quality—the highest, by the same 
interests with the same artistic ideals. 
Some 600 leading Educational Institutions 
and 75,000 homes now use them. 


How to Buy 
Where no dealer sells them we ship IVERS & 
POND pianos direct from the factory. The 
plane must please or it returns at our expense 
or Railroad freights. Liberal allowance for 
old pianos in exchange. Attractive easy pay- 
ment plans. 

Fill out and send this coupon to ee 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name 
2 Adetres 























Mary Cassatt, Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Beautiful cribs. Practically inde- 
structible. Firm and noiseless. Can 
be washed. White, ivory, walnut, 
ivory and blue, ivory and pink. Plain 
and with flowers, rabbits, Green- 
away figures. Packed in sealed car- 
tons. Springsincluded. $12.50to$qo. 
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IN’ SPARE TIME ~— 
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Easiest of all spare-time money makers. Hand color and 








sell our greeting cards. Birthday and Everyday line now | 
ready. No experience needed, Many making $50 to $80 | 


month In spare time. 


Send $1.00 for Trial Box 


| 


Contains full assortment cards, colors, brush, instruction book. Will | 
ell for $3 to $4 colo . Fr 


red. Orsend for FREE catalog ** Pleasant Pages. 
Describes whole plan rite quick! 


LITTLE ART SHOP, 426 La. Ave., Washington, D.C. * 


THE BOOK OF 
THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 24] 


Uncle Remus, yet her philosophy and her 
craftsmanship somehow is akin to that of 
the great Russian masters of the novel. 
Black April is a novel for anyone who has 
ever been deeply moved. by the singing of 
Negroes. It is a book for those who have 
been caught up by the swinging low of a 
sweet chariot, or by that darker song of 
how the blood came twinkling down, and 
He never said a mumbling word! It, too, 
has the quality of faint laughter, and 
of tears. 
A 

Black April is a man six foot four with 
the head of a Senegalese chief and the 
heart of a lion. There are no whites in 
the novel. April is the factor for an ab- 
sentee landlord. There is no court but 
April’s opinion, and no laws except his 
commands. But the things at Blue Brook 
that he cannot control are the intangible 
mysteries of the savage breast. 

Mrs. Peterkin’s work is great with the 
mystery of signs. These are things brought 
over from Africa and engrafted sometimes 
upon the primitive Christianity of the 
plantation blacks. The book writhes with 
them. It is this undertow of mystery set 
against the tide of the story that makes 
Black April one of the really distinguished 
books about the American Negro. 





THE SERMON OF 
THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 27] 


Dr. McCall holds that our young folk 
of today are sound and true of heart. Still, 
Dr. McCall admits that there has been 
“a widespread decay of delicacy”; if the 
mid-Victorians were priggishly modest, 
we have swung too far toward immodesty. 

“Too great refinement,” he continues, 
“may be false delicacy; but true delicacy 
is solid refinement. To be ostracized by a 
set of moral morons is an honor. Youth 
must lead youth, and it is to the 
leaders of youth that I make my appeal.” 

“Oh, the majority, the majority! Do 
the majority find fault with things as 
they are? Never. Of course; they do not 
think. But it is not the thoughtless ma- 
jority who set standards and lead. Since 
the world began it is the few who lead 
and the many tag after them. 

“Make friends with the Young Man 
from Jerusalem, and you will know vice 
when you see it and realize its stupidity. 
In the days of Jesus the majority were 
wrong. Oh, youth, take up the challenge; 
make the new America holy and happy.” 





THE FILM OF 
THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 27] 


brigade. The old grandfather is in service 
as captain of the only station in which 
a horse-drawn fire engine is still used; 
his son has sacrificed his life to the honor- 
able cause; his son’s sons—three of them 
—are all in uniform. 

During the course of the picture, two of 
the young O’Neills follow their father to 
the Roll of Honor; the third, and young- 
est decides to quit the service in disgust 
when he discovers that his brothers have 
been killed by political graft and blun- 
dering inefficiency rather than by fire. 

Then the city’s orphan asylum bursts 
into flame. Old grandfather O’Neill charges 
out with his gallant, gray horses, and his 
grandson swings aboard the aged engine. 

As the old man drives, forcing his way 
through the congested traffic, at his 
shoulders appear the shadowy faces of the 
two grandsons who have been killed in 
action. They are cheering him, urging 
him on. 

Anyone who can refrain from hysteria 
through this scene deserves, in my opinion, 
to be put away and examined. It is with- 
out any question of doubt the most thrill- 
ing, heart-rending and emotionally inspir- 
ing episode that I have ever seen, in any 
play or any movie. 

Also recommended—Tell it to the 
Marines, The Better ’Ole, Ben Hur, What 
Price Glory?, The Scarlet Letter, Old 
Ironsides, Beau Geste and The Big Parade. 
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“| THIS IS NO. 2 OF A SERIES }¥ 


How Shall One 
Keep Youth? 


“How shall one keep the charm of youth—the 
light heart and the singing spirit? There’s no 
sure formula, but clothes can do their part. 

Clothes can give both the feeling and the appear- 
ance of youth. The first is more important. The 
exciting feeling that anything can happen and that 
something surely will! This is the feeling of youth 
and one may sometimes attain it by so slight a 
matter as the dream of an extravagant new hat. 
Clothes make the mood and the right clothes 
make the insouciant mood that is youth. 

The appearance of youth, too! Colors and lines 
combined to show blue eyes still blue, a skin still 
clear and soft, a figure still straight and graceful. 
Gowns that so suavely emphasize what is best in 
one’s appearance that the rest is unnoticed. 

Clothes will do all this. They can prolong both 
the feeling and appearance of youth so that it lingers 
long into the magic middle years. 

Give clothes their due—a careful appraisal and 
considered choice. There’s no better way to do 
this than by studying the McCall Quarterly of 
Styles with its pages upon pages of the season’s 
smartest fashions. 

Review the new styles at your leisure, con- 
sidering each garment in relation to its acces- 
sories, your mood, the occasions on which it will 
be worn. Then choose with the knowledge that 
you, your frocks and youth are inalienable allies. 
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FREE IF YOU ARE GRAY 








Takes 10 minutes— 


Safe Way to End ‘nw’ 


GRAY HAIR 


ECENT discoveries have been made about 
gray hair. Now it’s proved that original 
shade and lustre can be regained by a safe and 
scientific treatment called Mary T. Goldman’s 
Hair Color Restorer. Gray streaks disappear. 
Faded hair regains youth’s color and brilliance. 
This clear, colorless liquid restores youthful 
shade in a way no crude dye could possibly do. 
No mess. No risk to hair. Nothing to wash off. 
Gray hair lacks color pigment. This way 
gives color that takes its place. 3,000,000 
women have used it. This proves its safety. 
Takes only a few minutes. 

We send you free a sample of Mary T. Gold- 
man’s Hair Color Restorer. You snip off a 
single lock of your hair and try it first on that. 
Thus take no chances. 

Or go to the nearest drug store today. A 
few cents’ worth restores original color. Your 
money refunded if not delighted. 


a 


MARY T. GOLDMAN, 

1301-F Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send your patented Free Trial Out- 
fit. X shows color of hair. 

Black...... dark brown...... medium brown...... 
auburn (Gark red)...... light brown...... light 
auburn (light red)...... blonde...... 
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City 


.== Please print your name and address=—m= 





WAR OR PEACE OR 
BOTH? 


[Continued from page 5] 


American has to pay on an average of 
about seventy-five dollars a year in taxes 
for Federal, State and local purposes to- 
gether. Ungland is poorer than the United 
States and much poorer than she was be- 
fore the war; and yet every Englishman 
has to pay for national and local purposes 
on an average of ninety-three dollars a 
year. America pays eleven percent, En- 
glishmen nearly twenty-two percent of 
their national income, in taxation. 

At the Washington Conference the 
United States and Britain agreed to have 
equality in battleships. Japan agreed to 
have only three fifths of the battleships 
of either Britain or America. No finer 
peace move was ever made than when our 
two big peoples agreed on a fifty-fifty 
basis in battleships. A nation requires only 
superiority over another country to con- 
template war with it. On the same 
hypothesis our two countries should ex- 
tend this principle and agree to a maxi- 
mum based on equality for the other types 
of warships, that is cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines. 

But then a further step surely becomes 
inevitable. If the two countries base their 
naval policy on the conviction that war 
between them must be ruled out then 
both must agree to refer all differences 
and misunderstandings that may arise be- 
tween them to some form of arbitration. 

The people of the United States and 
Canada may disagree, but they have an 
unwritten understanding to refer their 
differences to peaceful settlement. There 
are only two ways of settling disputes— 
by fighting or by arbitrament. Canada, a 
nation within the British Empire, and the 
United States have rejected the former. 

Let us straightway face the fact that the 
idea of international arbitration runs 
counter to old tradition. Are great na- 
tions to permit points of honor to be 
decided by arbitration? Why not? Have 
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HAT one woman said 
about her Nesco is typi- 
cal of thousands of others. 
| ©When I’m in a hurry, I can 
| prepare a complete meal for my 
| family of five in go minutes”! 

Wouldn’t such quick, conven- 

ient cooking service be a bless- 

ing in your kitchen? The in- 
—4 tense, blue flame of the Nesco 
quickly reaches its full capac- 
ity, spreads over the bottom of 
the utensil and gives a hot, clean cooking 
heat that has heretofore been thought 
of only with city gas service. There is no 
soot, smoke or odor. Cook any recipe on a 
Nesco. You are not limited — whether 
it be frying, boiling, roasting, baking or 
toasting. The perfect results will amaze you. 


See the Nesco at your dealer’s. Send for our beau- 
tiful free booklet, showing many sizes and models. 


NationaL Enametinc & STAMPING 


Company, Inc., Executive Offices 
425 E. Water Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Factories and Branches at: 

Milwaukee, Chicago, Granite City, IIl., St. Louis 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers : 
Dominion Stove and Foundry Company, 


anguishene, Ontario, Canada 
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we not established the rule of law for 
that of force between individuals in civil 
life in civilized countries ? 

The British Empire is simply a large 
League of Nations. The Imperial Con- 
ference of its representatives held in Lon- 
don last year should prove to the world 
that there is a way in which equal na- 
tions can unite and work together. I do 
not know what you who read this article 
have read about the Imperial Conference 
—perhaps very little—possibly nothing. 
But you should study it, for the sake 
of world peace. It was an inspiring thing 
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Nesco patented Rock- 
weave Wick of wire cored 
woven asbestos selvage 
edged fabric. Non- 
burning. No trimming. 
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to find representatives of 450 million fiend mo vous Guobes- Name 
people—one quarter of the inhabitants of epg pA op 
the globe—meeting as co-equals for the Delicious Foods” and 
“What Women Say”. Your Hardware Dealer’s Name 





sole purpose of finding out how they could 
work together, how they could re- 
move friction, what they could do to a 
oo the conditions of the people 
s they represented. They came, too, with 
Removes This Ugly Mask a deep desire to promote good-will, 
and they found that personal contact 
brought greater light and greater under- 
standing. 

That is what the world needs most 
just now, an understanding heart. Sol- 
omon, one of the wisest and most pros- 
perous of rulers, asked for it thousands 
of years ago. Let the women of Britain 
and of America demand an understanding 
contract between the greatest common- 
wealth of nations and the greatest federa- 
tion of states that the world has ever 
known—a contract that will through con- 
ciliation and arbitration assure peace, and 
rule out the possibility of the crime of 
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i Children, Invalids 
and for All Ages 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

THE LATEST NOVEL! 50c. Per Book 
Each book contains 50 perfect little name cards, size 
13x34, in genuine leather case. Choice of black, 
tan, green or red. A perfect name card. 
Name in Old English type. Price complete 
50c, name only. Send stamps, coin or 
money order. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Agents Wanted. 
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Grow Larger, Stronger, 

Healthier Plants 
Steel boxes — self - watering 
| . Artistic 


The ORIGINAL 


There’s no longer the slightest need of Malted Milk , 


feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine 
—double strength—is guaranteed to re- 
' Move these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
drug or department store and apply a littie 
of it night and morning and you should see 
that even the worst freckles have begun to 
disappear, while the lighter ones have van- 
ished entirely. It is seldom that more than 
an ounce is needed to completely clear the 
skin and gain a beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for double strength Othine 
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, rust-proof. Six sizes. 
30 8 Free trial. Write for 
FREE catalog. 

Savo Mfg. Co., Dept. J5, 
; 111 W. Monroe’ St, Chicago 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE LATEST? 


We have designed a beautiful and perfect SHADE OR 
CURTAIN PULL, made of GLASS RINGS, 
BEADS and a little simple crocheting. Send name and 
address and receive FREE full details, directions and picture 
of one finished. Any lady who can crochet at all can make these. 











4s this is sold under guarantee of mone ‘ 

back if it fails to remove your freckles. Y | war, And if ever there is a war between 78 sourn marxer soPGET CARD SHOP, INC. ALLEN’S BOSTON BEAD STORE, 8 WINTER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
English-speaking nations, women should - = ie cm 
be declared the criminals. Colson Wheel Chairs 





and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 
The COLSON Co. 






SEND ,/°" Success Secrets! 


| **Secret Recipes of Famous Tea Rooms’’— 
\\\ featuring delicious dishes that are winning suc- 
\\ cess for tea rooms thruout America—sent for 10c 


ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 

FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

406 EVENING STAR BLDG WASHINGTON. D.C. 
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BE A DENTAL ASSISTANT Ethel Kelley, author of Home James, white. Doesn’t rub off; yet washes off readily when change is desired. 
° ° ° . “ ’ 
$25. TO S35 A,WEEK EASILY possiBLE which was published in the March issue Send 10c il > a bey ow 
him every dentist needs a trained young woman to relieve of McCall’s, has been confused with other Shows beautiful interiors in colors; and gives many helps on decorating. 
of office details. He can then spend more minutes at women authors who possess similar names. Alal tine C y, 753 G iville Ave., Gr. 4 Rapids, Mict 
Miss Kelley’s name, due to a typograph- 
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the chair—his most profitable place. The assistant meets e 
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atients, keeps records, cares for instruments and supplies. 
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OUBTLESS there is balm in ignorance. 

In the years when there was no open 

season for stalking sex subjects, doubt- 

less women were less discontented than they 

are now. They didn’t hear much about sex as 

life’s sole seurce of satisfaction; they were not 

entirely absorbed in its possibilities for cre- 

ating happiness; if unmarried, they did not 

decide that all was lost and that fate had 
cheated them. 

Certainly time hasn’t proved that the sophis- 

ticated, conversational bachelor girl of today 

is happier than the innocent, ignorant, silent 


maid who was her grandmother’s spinster 
sister. The latter didn’t lament; the former 
does. 


Now I am out of sympathy with any of 
the women whose letters are quoted below. I know my psy- 
chology too well to underestimate the agony some of them 
endure. Unfortunately this space is too small to be devoted 
to words of consolation. Moreover, some good straight truth, 
though unpleasant, is about what most persons wish when 
they suggest a subject to be talked over. 

Among the secrets of this page which will interest readers 
is the frequency with which certain questions recur. What 
query is most common? 

“How can I meet the right man?” That’s first. “How can 
I win him back?” That’s second. The first appears in many 
forms. Here is a sincere and dignified presentation: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Why not give the spinsters a turn? 
There are so many of us who look with envious eyes and 
marvel at the wives who find home ties and children an irk- 
some job when we, the unwed, feel that it is the one worth- 
while job for a woman. 

I am in my forties although thanks to a joyous nature 
people consider me much younger. In my youth I lived in 
a village with a maiden aunt who never permitted me to 
mingle with young people, and so I grew up without ever 
the thrill of having a boy friend. Later I earned my living in 
a position where I never met men. And now? I have many 
friends, mostly spinsters like myself. The only men J ever 
see are elderly and married. 

It’s all I can do not to stop and kiss every baby I see in 
the street. I can only just manage to overcome bitterness in 
my heart as I give my contribution for the “poor” mothers 
burdened with large families. 

Dear Winona Wilcox, 1 know there are thousands of 
women like myself who never have had an opportunity to 
meet men, whose yearning for motherhood passes all other 
desires. “Let’s talk it over!” 

I dislike anonymous letters but for very shame I cannot 
possibly sign myself other than—Aching Heart. 


Here is another interesting secret: most of the women who 
ask how to get acquainted with the right kind of men are 
teachers. That is inevitable because teaching is a conventional 
occupation—but let a teacher of the finest type outline the 
situation: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Here is a problem with no solution. 
1 am a college graduate, a teacher. 1 have greater success in 
my profession than almost any of my college friends. 

In our school there are fifty teachers. Of this number two- 
thirds are women, most of them comparatively young. Yet 
if history repeats itself, another generation will find these 
same “young” women still in the classroom. 

What is to be done? I like my specialty, Home Economics, 
but I would prefer to put my preaching into practice. 

Owing to my subject, I have no boys in my classes. I 
work with women, live with them, eat with them, have my 
recreation with them, until I am getting pretty well fed up 


























Winona WILcox 


LET'S TALK IT OVER! 


BY 


xx WINONA WILCOX 3X 


It is not curiosity about other people’s doings which 
keeps this page alive. Rather it is a decent human urge 
to get at the truth about our common worries and the 
best ways of meeting and surviving them. The women 
who want to know may get in touch with the women who 
have found out, ‘‘Let’s Talk It Over’’—all sides of it. 
waif an immediate personal discussion by mail is pre- 
ferred, send stamped addvessed envelope to Winona 
Wilcox, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, 


New York City. 
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on women, particularly teachers. I never have an opportunity 
to become acquainted with men. 

In the five years since I left college, I have not been out 
with young men five times. But, Mrs. Wilcox, I want some 
men friends. Where does one go to meet men? 

This situation is not peculiar to any one town. Wherever 
I have taught, teachers always have been expected to furnish 
their own good time. 

So what advice can you give us teachers? We cannot go 
out and just pick up men on the street; and yet our lives 
are monotonous and growing worse daily. It isn’t that I am 
so anxious to marry but I would like men friends to go out 
with occasionally and have a good time—Sally. 


Then there is the romantic maid who—kills the thing she 
loves: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: All my life I have dreamed of a 
charming home, a model husband and beautiful children. 
But at the age of 25, my dream shows no promise of 
coming true. 

I’ve a fine figure and a taste for dress. My family name is 
old in American history. My father is one of the best known 
citizens of our town. But I do not get married. 

I have men friends. The first date with a new man thrills 
me but too soon I perceive that I do not interest him. The 
first thing I know, I have refused an invitation from him! 
I find myself terribly sorry, especially when I see him with 
another girl. 

But I can’t say I’ve ever cared for a man. I am an idealist 
and have hoped to marry a man who would be a great help 
to me socially and in other ways. However, when I meet 
such a man, my style is cramped. Lately I went with a man 
who has several degrees but it ended like all previous cases. 
He actually told me I never would marry! I was furious! 
Still I think I must be the victim of an inferiority complex— 
Polly R. 


On this page we have been given the rare opportunity of 
speaking the truth about sex, whether it be pleasant or pain- 
ful. Unhappily, some of the truths connected with woman’s 
desire for the company of man are quite distressing. 

Not all which follow apply to each of the above letters. I 
hope I can make that clear. Coming back to the original 
question, how CAN these girls meet the right man? I do not 
know. Eligible bachelors are scarce and shy. Prince Charm- 
ing is so busy evading his ardent pursuers that he has no 
tim2 to observe in passing the medest violet. If anybody has 








an answer to the above question, I wish he 
or she would send it to me. 

Certainly the girls must change their present 
methods. If they are in a social rut, it is the 
part of prudence not to stall there. For ex- 
ample, there’s the teacher who boards with 
a very old lady who has no young acquaint- 
ances. Why should anyone have to tell her to 
leave that place at once and move to the larg- 
est home for paying guests in the town? 

In connection with the teachers, we have a 
sad fact: there are men who ought to make 
excellent husbands who are somewhat airaid 
of teachers for wives. 

But nothing limits a girl’s chances of getting 
married so much as the flaunting of her 
ideals in the face of men. Sad but true. One 
of the disagreeable truths I am obliged to record. Not 
infrequently these plaintiffs confess that they possess an 
inferiority complex. Maybe they do but if so, it functions 
precisely like an exalted ego which is a characteristic no 
sane man will stand. It simply scares suitors away. 

Often a girl will not heed the men of her class, the men 
on her own social plane who are interested in her. She re- 
fuses their invitations because she feels superior by reason 
of other contacts. She discovers her ideal of the perfect 
gentleman in a downtown office and she undervalues the 
possible husband who moves in her own orbit. 

I find nothing in the first letter for which the writer need 
feel ashamed but the same idea, as it is sometimes presented, 
doesn’t seem sincere. Not once in a thousand times does a 
girl who prates about wanting her babies realize what she 
means. Almost invariably the girl wants her lover and that’s 
all there is to her chatter, no matter how she disguises her 
motive to herself. In snipping away false romanticism, we 
cannot omit this disagreeable fact. 

Important in this discussion is something called charm 
which not all women possess. Perhaps it is a chemical mys- 
tery. It may be that human beings are chemical dynamos. 

Sometimes an ultra-modern cries, “I want to live!” And 
advertises his (or her) enormous zest for life. Which being 
interpreted means that she (or he) is out after erotic ad- 
venture. No matter how many kinds of experience he seeks, 
all end in the inevitable embrace of the movie fade-out. 

Well, perhaps they can’t help it. 

“It is interesting to note,” writes a contributor, “how 
quickly the public accepts, appreciates and utilizes anything 
science produces which will benefit the physical and mental 
man and at the same time refuse to apply any of the dis- 
coveries of science to love affairs.” 

For example, that concerning the ductless glands. Perhaps 
they explain woman’s unquict heart. Perhaps woman never 
can be happy without the love of man. Perhaps we have got 
to admit that we are chemical laboratories controlled by the 
endocrine system, which runs us as steam runs an engine, 
which speeds up our emotions, which produces our greatest 
happiness, but also our unrest, our grief, our jealousy, our 
self-pity; our despair if they run down. 

Possibly women can’t help being slaves to love. As long as 4 
women has any value of beauty, youth, or service, she is 4 
slave. She yearns to be “less than the dust” before her 
master—and calls it love. So long as there is a man in her 
immediate world, she is his servant. : 

And if there isn’t any man? Instead of rejoicing in her 
glorious liberty, she seeks a captor. Human beings almost 
invariably express loneliness. ’ . 

Romance glorifies life but also it works most of its miser- 
ies. Sentiment solaces the woes of woman but also it produces 
the greater part of them. No new discovery. Long ago Ham- 
erton said that if the sex instinct remains tranquil, there !s 
more happiness in single than in married life. Marriage opens 
so many doors through which trouble enters. 
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“Foolishly . . I thought 


it never could help me” 


Everywhere tired, nervous, despondent people have found 


thrilling health again . . . easily, naturally 


“My parntine makes it necessary for me 
to do a great aeal of travelling. I may have a 
commission for a portrait in New York and 
then one in California. 
“This constant travelling, in connection 
with the continued strain entailed by my 
work itself, resulted, a short time ago, in my 
feeling always tired, run down, nervous. 
“While in this plight I was advised by 
| some friends to try eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I had long known of yeast, of course, 
) but somehow had not thought it would do me 
| any good. Nevertheless, I decided to try it, 
| and I started at once to eat it regularly every 
; day. 

“The result, I am happy to state, passed 
) all my expectations. My tired feeling dis- 
| appeared, my nerves grey strong,and today 
| I begin each day’s work with a zest that I 
| had not known for many years.” 
Latranzio pt Firmian, New York City 


ga simple and easy it proved to be! 
—for him, as for the thousands more 
who have found perfect health through this 
amazing fresh food. 





“I BECAME a regular hermit: I was so 
ashamed of the pimples on my face that 
] gave up dancing and sports. I used 
» Practically every known article to try to 
cure myself but instead of getting better 
my face got worse. One day I happened 
Bas glance at an advertisement of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I sent for a booklet and 
tead it through and through. Four 
months have passed now and my face is 
p ‘ntrely free of boils and pimples. But I 
| *m still taking Yeast, and always will. I 
fat it plain, one cake before every meal. 
It has the same effect as candy on a child 
-I always want it.” 
Davip H. Sarer, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Fleischmann’s Yeast does two things. It 
keeps the system internally clean. And it 
helps to keep it healthily active. 


A corrective food—that is what yeast is. 
A living plant. Unlike medicines, which 
stimulate the system to temporary, ab- 
normal activity, yeast is the easy, natural 
way to banish constipation. It purifies the 
digestive tract, preventing the absorption 
of dangerous poisons by the body. Jt 
strengthens sluggish intestinal muscles, aid- 
ing the processes of elimination. 


Start today: make Fleischmann’s Yeast 
a part of your regular diet. Your digestion 
will become normal, your sleeplessness will 
disappear, your skin will resume its rightful 
freshness—soon you will look and feel your 
old self again! 


All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Buy two or three days’ supply at a time 
and keep in a cool dry place. Write for a 
free copy of the latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Health Research Dept. F-40, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington 
Street. New York City. 


BELOW 








Do this—to regain the joy 
of radiant health 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day, one cake before each meal: just 
plain in small pieces, or on crackers, in fruit 
Juice, milk or water, For constipation physicians 
say to dissolve one cake in hot water (not 
scalding) before meals and at bedtime. (Be sure 
that a regular time for evacuation is made 
habitual.) Dangerous cathartics will gradually 
become unnecessary. 


MISS LEONA ERRICO of St. Louis sends us the snap-shot below, taken on 
her recent Round-the-World Cruise. Miss Errico writes that for several years 
she suffered from stomach trouble. “I was unable to eat any highly seasoned 
foods,” she says, “without being troubled by indigestion. This condition 
lasted until a friend suggested the use of Fleischmann’s Yeast. I began eating 
two or three cakes every day. Within a very short time all traces of indigestion 
disappeared, and I can truthfully say that this simple remedy has toned up 
my entire system. I have now been eating Yeast for many months and I 
have recommended it highly to many of my friends.” 


























































Count 
Latranzio Firmian, 
Italian painter, at work 
on @ sketch of a beautiful 
Chinese girl in qne of Cali- 
fornia’s famous gardens. 


Leona Errico, St. Louis, Mo. 












“T WAS actually afraid I should have 
to stay out of high school, I felt so 
wretched. After trying all kinds of 
remedies I almost despaired of ever 
finding anything that would rid me of 
my constipation. I was practically a 
nervous wreck ... And then, on the 
advice of my cousin, I started eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Today I feel 
fine. My friends all notice the remark- 
able change in me. I am strong and 
full of energy—no longer always tired 
and nervous. I feel like a different 
person. Fleischmann’s Yeast has 
helped me back to splendid health. I 
gladly recommend it to others who 
may be suffering as I did.” 
Doris Wuire, San Jose, Calif. 
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RE tiere_ disad- 
vantages in be- 
ing an author? 


Thomas Carlyle 
found ihe greatest joy 
in seeing his thoughts 
in print. I too believe 
this is one of the deep- 
est delights and privi- 
leges of authorship. 
Naturally, any author 
is pleased if he feels 
that his work is hav- 
ing an influence in an 
outstanding way for 
those things that are 
educative, moral, and 
uplifting. It is a plea- 
sure as well as a com- 
pensation for the hard 
work an author must 
do if his work sells to 
such an extent that he 
can live, and help his 
less fortunate friends 
on the returns from it. 

If one tried to be an 
author, and could not 
produce work accept- 
able to editors, he most 
certainly would be lab- 
oring under a great dis 
advantage. The road to 
success lies along un- 
known trails, and in- 
cludes many climbs 
over devious paths; it 
is a long, difficult strug- 
gle at best, and requires 
unfailing patience and 
will-power. But if you 
cannot make a success 
at one thing, I do not 
believe in allowing it 
to spoil your life. Give 
writing a fair trial, and 
if success does not come 
in a reasonable time, 
try a different kind of 
writing, or give it up 
entirely, and try some- 
thing else. 

If your work does 
not sell to such an ex- 
tent that you can live 
comfortably on the re- 
turns from it, then you 
are not a_ successful 
author. If you can 
write pleasing stuff, you 
will create a demand 
for it, and editors will 
be glad to accept more 
of it. If you do not 
create a demand for 
it, then your work is 
at fault, and editors 
are not to blame. They 
buy what they think 
the public wants, and 
if they find themselves 
mistaken, they buy no 
more of it. If a reason- 
able amount of your 
vork is accepted, you 
need have no fear of 
not earning a good liv- 
ing, for never have 
higher prices been paid 
for. literary endeavor 
than are being paid 
now. It all depends 
upon you—if you can 
produce acceptable 
work, then the work 
will undoubtedly take 
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One thing that may be considered a 
disadvantage is the high price an author 
pays in the loss of personal liberty. 
Literary effort demands your time and 
thought at any and all times of the day 
and night. It means that you must give 
up seeing so much of your friends; you 


must be in bed in good time every night in order to be fit 
for work the next day; you cannot be either mentally or 
physically tired. Whenever, or wherever the inspiration comes, 
you must set it down, otherwise it may slip from you, and 
you will not be able to think of it again. There are still many 
authors who cannot dictate; they cannot think aloud, which 

















Tuomas CartyLe Founp Tue Greatest Joy IN Seernc His THoucuts In Print 


The DISADVANTAGES 
of AUTHORSHIP 


BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER X23 


Sedede 
ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES DE FEO 


Do you believe that each of us was put upon the earth to 
fulfill a definite purpose, as Gene Stratton -Porter de- 
clares in this, one of the last things to come from her pen? 
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is really what dictating 
means. I know one 
very popular author, a 
man whose books sell 
by the thousands, who 
still writes all his manu- 
scripts laboriously in 
long-hand; and he 
sometimes writes the 
manuscript for a book 
as many as three times! 
His study is equipped 
with desks and chairs 
especially built, so that 
he may often change 
his position while writ- 
ing, one desk being 
high enough to allow 
him to stand as he 
works. 

Authorship _ entails 
unwarranted intrusions 
upon your home life in 
the way of congested 
mail of no importance. 
Of course, there will be 
much mail that is tre- 
mendously _ interesting, 
and much that is a help 
and an inspiration; but 
there will also be a 
great deal that is silly 
and inconsequential. 

In your mail, and 
otherwise, will come 
continual demands for 
financial assistance for 
people who have ex- 
perienced hard luck, or 
who want to go to 
school or travel. I re- 
call one week in which 
the aggregate demands 
on my purse from in- 
dividuals whom I had 
never seen or heard of, 
totalled twenty thou- 
sand dollars, each letter 
being pathetic, each case 
seeming worthy. These 
requests it is impossible 
to grant, for still others 
come from _ charities, 
schools, libraries and 
hospitals. You are also 
asked to give hours of 
your time to write ar- 
ticles for symposiums 
on every subject under 
the sun, articles for club 
women to read, to 
write reviews of books, 
to give opinions on 
various subjects, to 
write histories and bi- 
ographies of yourself 
for school children and 
others. All these seem 
legitimate requests, but 
it is an absolute impos- 
sibility to grant them, 
if you expect to have 
any time left to devote 
to your work, or any 
funds left for yourself 
and your family. 

The most unjust and 
unfair situation which 
confronts an author in 
a business way, is the 
fact that although he 
has practically no 
“overhead,” and _noth- 
ing which the Govern- 
ment recognizes 4 


“capital,” he must still pay the same 
taxes on the income earned by his brain 
(which production ceases with his 
death) as his neighbor pays who earns 
his income with a piece of machinery 
that can be replaced, repaired, inherited, 
and bequeathed. There is nothing 
tangible on which to place a value 0! 
the product of one’s brain; in making estimates you can tell 
what your work has been worth in the past, but the present 
and the future are not so easy. 

Yet I think that writing provides the sarae advantages and 
disadvantages as any other business; and that the author 
has the same experiences as the average business man. 
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Wax Your Shans 


with this Johnson Electric Polisher 





|) OW youcan gratify that longing for 
) | artistic Waxep Froors that will 
1 add greater charm and distinction 
to your home. To have floors waxed to 
glowing, deep-toned lustre is to enhance 
the beauty and decorative value of all 
your rugs and furnishings. 


““W AxED Fioors have many practical ad- 
vantages, too—they donot show heel prints 
and are not slippery. After your floors have 
once been waxed they will require but half 
the care and practically no expense. Costly 
refinishing can be entirely eliminated. 





“It is easy to have waxed floors in every 
room if you use the Johnson’s Wax Electric 
treatment. This takes only a few minutes 
—there is no hard work—no stooping or 
kneeling—no messy rags and pails—no 
soiled hands or clothing. 

“Just spread on a thin coat of Johnson's 
Liquid Wax witha Lamb’s-wool Mop. This 
cleans the floor and deposits a protecting 
waxen film. Then run the Johnson Electric 
Polisher over the surface. Instantly— 


er 
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to Gleaming Beauty 


almost like magic—the floor will take on a 
beautiful, bright, wear-resistant polish. 


“It makes no difference whether your 
floors are old or new—of wood, linoleum, 
tile, marble or composition. Nor how they 
are finished—with varnish, shellac, wax or 
paint. All floors respond wonderfully to 
this rejuvenating Johnson’s Wax Electric 
treatment. 


“Try it on those annoying ‘traffic spots” 
that appear in doorways and at-the-foot 
of-the-stairs. And on dull looking ‘edges’ 
around the rugs. The instantaneous trans- 
formation will delight you—and it will be 
permanent. 


“Yes, we rent out this Johnson Electric 
Floor Polisher for $2.00 a day which is 
very little when you consider how much it 
will save you in time and work and how 
greatly it will add to the beauty of your 
home. I know if you rent it from us for 
a day and use it with Johnson’s Liquid 
Wax that you will become one of our 
many enthusiastic Rental customers.” 





Rent it for $2.00 a Day 


Thousands of progressive merchants, neigh- 
borhood stores and painters all over the 
world are furnishing their customers Rental 
Service on Johnson Electric Floor Polishers 
at $2.00 a day. Take advantage of this new, 
easy, modern way to wax-polish ALL your 
floors in the same time it formerly took to 
do a sINGLE room by the old-fashioned 
hand method. 


Telephone your nearest dealer now and 
make an appointment to RENT this won- 
derful machine for any day you wish. 


Or, you can buy a Johnson’s Wax Elec- 
tric Floor Polisher outright for your own ex- 
clusive use. The investment is small for so 
great a convenience. It will save you many 
hours of work, a lot of money for floor refin- 
ishing and its use will increase and protect 
your home investment. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


‘The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX 











IEW PATTERNS... 


in rugs that will make your rooms 
lovelier and your housework easze7/ 


















OMAR 
‘EE the delightful new patterns in labor-saving Gold Seal Art-Rugs which aoe Roins 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs! lighten cleaning duties so wonderfully. 
New motifs that will appeal to you as None of the dust and fatigue of 
something different, prettier and more heavy sweeping. None of the drudg- 
interesting than you have seen before ery of beating. A light, easy rub-over 


in smooth surfaced floor-covering. with a damp mop—and the smooth, 

Every part of the house has been sanitary surface of Congoleum Rugs _.. ‘ 

Pty . F ° . ° DRESDEN 
provided for—from kitchen to guest- smiles with cleanliness. Think of the Gold Seal = 
. ya sons . - ! Art-Rug No. 304 rp. 
room. ‘The seven destgns shown here leisure and comfort you can have! Gold Seal 
‘ ‘ ‘ ; i Art-Rug No. 598 
give a hint of the variety and charm Your local dealer will gladly show “BRITTANY ; 
Gold Seal 






of the entire assortment. What anop- you his stock of the new Gold Seal Art- 
portunity they offer to brighten and ~Rugs—the floor-covering that lies flat 
beautify your home with inexpensive without fastening. All sizes from 9x15 
rugs which represent the latest ideas foot rugs to small mats.” And prices 


Art-Rug No. 306 









in floor-covering design. were never as low as they are today! 
Decide now to get rid of shabby ConcoLeuM-NairNn INc. 
: . Philadel phi New York Bos i ancis 
floor-coverings. You can so easily af- iinsasCiy ‘Adunt " Minseapolis Dallas Prechovch 
f d h = a | New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
ord these attractive ones—these new, In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
“SAN TOY” 
eS tS / 











Art-Rug No. 587 












~ Gold Seal 
r Art-Rug No. 54 


The Secrets of “Color Magic”’ 


Don’t fail to write for a free copy of the 
helpful, home-beautifying handbook offered 
below. It will show you how you can easily 
improve your rooms—make them really 
artistic— without spending a mint of money. 





THIS is the Gold Seal Guar- 

antee which enables you to 
pick out genuine Gold Seal 
Art-Rugs from those which 
merely look like them. Insist 
that ihis Gold Seal appear 
on the face of the rugs you buy! 
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} y “un . . , Hy 
Free Hand < ox, “Color Magic in the Home” was written by Anne 
Pierce to suggest ways of making homes more attrac- 
tive without vending a lot of money. Profusely illustrated. Write us—or fill out and mail 
this coupon to Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.. for a copy. 
ACG.US.PAT. OFF 
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